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JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 


A new series of stories of the Great Outdoors by the author of “Kazan” and “The Grizzly” is 

now ready for publication. In these stories, Mr. Curwood thrills you with the adventures of 

Neewa, a bear cub, and Brimstone, a fightin pup of the Northland. In addition to the thrills, 

he has written one phase of animal life which no other author has attempted—the humor that 
can’t help playing a part in the struggle for 

life in he wild, 


The first of the stories of 


“Nomads of 
the North” 


with beautiful illustrations by 
CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


appears in the May issue of 
The Red Book Magazine 


ow Now on sale 


i The Red Book Corporation, Publisher, 
é 36 South State St., Chicago 
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A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Typewriter was $100 
The Sales Policy Alone Is Changed. Not the Machine 


The Oliver Nine — the latest and best model — will be sent direct from the factory to you 
wpon approval. Five days’ free trial. No money down. No salesmen need influence 
you. Be your own salesman and save $51. Over a year to pay. Mail the coupon now. 


ON Mar. 1,1917 we announced the Oliver Type- 
writer Company’s revolutionary plans. On 


using the coupon below. 
that dute we discontinued an expensive sales 


down on deposit, 






You may order from this advertisement by 
We don’t ask a penny 





force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. We gave 
up costly offices in 50 cities. 


Prices Cut in Two 


By eliminating these terrific and mounting 
expenses, we reduced the price of the Oliver Nine 
from the standard level of $100 to $49, This 
means that you save $51 per machine. This is 
not philanthropy on our part. 
While our plan saves you much, 
it also saves for us, 


The entire facilities of this 
company are devoted exclu- | 
sively to the production and dis- 
tribution of Oliver Typewriters. 


The Identical Model § 


The Oliver Typewriter Com- 
pany gives this guarantee: The 
Oliver Nine we now sell direct 
is theexact machine—our latest 
and best model — which until 

Mar. 1, 1917 was $100. 


This Oliver Nine is a twenty- 
year development. It is the 
finest, the costliest, the most 
successful model that we have ever built. 


More than that, it is the best typewriter, in fifty 
ways, that ogee ever turned out. If an 
ter in the world is worth $100, it is 
iver Nine, 


Over 600,000 have been sold. This is the same 
commercial machine used by the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, the National City Bank of N. Y., Mont- 

mery Ward & Co., Morris & Co., Packers, the 

ennsylvania Railroad and a host of others. 


Simplified Selling 
Our new plan is extremely simple. 


fit possible for the consumer to deal direc 
the producer. 


s 


It makes 
t with 





This Coupon Is Worth $51 





When the typewriter arrives, put it to every 
test—use it as you would your own. If you de- 
cide to keep it, you have more than a year to pay 
for it. Our terms are $3.00 per month. You are 
under no obligation to keep it. We will even 
refund transportation charges if you return it. 


Or if you wish additional information, mail 
coupon for our proposition 
in detail, 


Don’t Pay $100 

Why now pay the ex- 
tra tax of $51 when you 
may obtain a brand new 
Oliver Nine—a world fav- 
orite—for $49? Cut out 
the wasteful methods and 
order direct from this ad- 
vertisement. Or send for 
our remarkable book en- 
titled, ‘‘The High Cost of 
Typewriters—The Reason 
and the Remedy.’’ You 
will not be placed under 
the slightest obligation. 


Canadian Price $62.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1156 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, Ill, 
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Two Much-Talked-About Serials 


Who Cares? By Cosmo Hamilton 996 
In this spirited novel of youth—of youth’s ardors and rebellions and hazards — 
the author of ‘‘The Sins of the Children,’’ ‘‘The Blindness of Virtue’’ and 
**Scandal’’ has written one of the most fascinating stories ever published. 
Illustrated by Richard Culier. 


The Lady from Long Acre By Victor Bridges 1084 


A light-hearted story of gay life i in London in the care-free days just before the 
reat War. Mr. Bridges’ stories are the first-choice recreation of the British 
officers off duty. Illustrated by Ray Rohn. 


Eleven Delightful Short Stories 
The Comedian By Octavus Roy Cohen 1015 


A deeply interesting story of vaudeville life in Y asta by the author of ‘‘The 
Mutual Wife’’ and ‘‘Mr. Vampire.’’ Illustrated by Dan Sayre Groesbeck. 


The Sisters By May Edginton 1025 


One of twin daughters was a novice in a nunnery, the other a countess and a 
society butterfly: the story of their dramatic meeting. 
Illustrated by R. F. James. 


“Aint You Comin’ Back?” By Sampson Raphaelson 1036 


This strange instance of the eternal triangle comes to its climax in a darkened 
room in a tea-house in Shanghai; an exceptionally interesting story. 
Illustrated by Clark Fay. 


Rodney Reforms By Philip Serbin 1046 


He was a proper youth—-oh, such a proper youth! But Bloc. led -him to 
riot through a wild night, and the results thereof were surprising. 


The Unknown By W. Robert Reud 1062 


A striking story of the stage wherein unknown siciten Land becomes the toast of 
New York. Illustrated by Alice Harvey. 


The Red Billiard-Ball Mystery By Anthony M.Rud 1068 


Detective Masters runs into a merciless blackmailing plot and solves a strange 
cipher in the course of his exciting fight against the criminals. 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef. 
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The Grecian God By Edgar White 1079 


The Secret Service employs a new and strangely handsome operative to ‘‘get the 
goods on’’ the dangerous Countess: Teska. 


Cupid’s Outrage _ By Winifred Graham 1105 


Wherein Lady Ailsa Allington plays hide and seek y ith the blind god, for the sake 
of her friend and hostess Oriel Linthorpe. Illustrated by Clark Fay. 


A Most Extraordinary Adventure 
By Rem A. Johnston 1113 


Do you believe in spooks? If you don’t, how do you account for the way the 
Stormeses’ piano-stool flew up and hit the ceiling that night? 
Illustrated by Quin Hall. 


Looking Wise By James Hay, Jr. 1126 


A story of passionate politics, in which the advantage of the man who can look 
wise and say nothing is again demonstrated. 


Good Morning, Mr. Carrisbrook! 
By Walter Archer Frost 1137 


A farce-comedy of society life, with some new angles, some surprising happenings 
and a refreshing spirit of frivolity throughout. 


Timely Articles 
America Enters the War Play By Channing Pollock 964 


‘“‘An American Ace,’’ ‘‘The Man Who Stayed at Home, ”? «The Fountain of 
Youth,’’ ‘‘The Rainbow Girl’’ and ‘‘Nancy Lee”’ are some of the plays dis- 
cussed this month in Mr. Pollock’s brilliant and illuminating critique. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 


What’s What in the Theater By Burns Mantle 984 


They’re always doin x cee aang and unexpected things, these player-folk. Mr. 
Mantle knows all about ’em, and he tells of their activities in a most delight- 
ful fashion. Illustrated with Photographs. 


The Woman-Tamers By Albert Payson Terhune 1055 


‘Marshal Saxe—the Swashbuckling Heart-breaker’’ is the subject of this most 
entertaining ‘‘chronique scandaleuse.’’ illustrated by William Oberhardt. 


—And— 


“In France with the A. E. F.,” a sketch by Lieutenant Herbert Morton Stoops, 1035; “A Wail from 
Panama,” verse by Howard Batten, 1083. 
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By 


Channing Pollock 





YEAR ago America entered 
! A the War. 

LL] In the same week of the same 
month this year, America entered the 
War Play. 

And however modest our achievements 
at the front, there is nothing modest 
about our statement of them “back on the 
stage.” At the Forty-eighth Street, the 
Park and the Casino we have backed the 
German army into the wings and sunk 
the German navy beneath yards of can- 
vas ocean. General Pershing tells us we 
have about a hundred thousand men on 
the battle-line in France. Lechmore 
Worrall and J. E. Harold Terry, patrioti- 
cally edited, insist that we have enough 
to have become the chief anxiety 5f good 
Teutons. Senator Lodge reminds us that 
ten months after appropriating six hun- 
dred and forty million dollars there is 
not a_ single American-made airplane 
with our troops. Lincoln J. Carter shows 















M a. 
Corl and Photographs by 
James L. Crane White, New York 
in “An American 

Ace.” 


one working havoc with the Huns. At 
the head of a force super if not superior, 
Mr. Carter has broken into Belgium— 
quite as easily as Max Marcin, and the 
editors of Messrs. Worrall and Terry, 
have broken into Britain and the British 
War Play. Truly, with us, the pen is 
mightier than the sword! 

“The White Feather,” as John Cor- 
bin mentions in The New York Times, 
was produced while we were denying that 
this was our war. Reproduced, under the 
title of “The Man Who Stayed at Home,” 
it makes the war almost our exclusive 
property. This by the simple expedient 
of adding “and- American” to every sen- 
tence referring to the English. Now it 
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is “these Americans” who worry the plot- 
ting lady from the Wilhelmstrasse. Sim- 
ilarly, we were written into “Seven Days’ 
Leave,” and appropriated to ourselves the 
lion’s share of heroic accomplishment. 
Heaven and the “movie-fans” only know 
what we’re doing to Deutschland in the 
motion pictures! 

Elsewhere, in half a dozen theaters, 
such gobs of language are being hurled 
at the Huns as to prompt the reflection 
that if we were as strong vitally as 
verbally, the Stars and Stripes this 
moment would be floating over a certain 
residence in Potsdam. As many rounds 
of ammunition as we have provided 
rounds of applause would settle things, if 
the slogan-writers were wrong and it were 
talk, instead of food, ‘that could 
“win the war.” 

Unfortunately this is the time for do- 
ing things rather than for pretending we 
have done them. It is the time for look- 
ing facts in the face, and as Colonel J. S. 
Dennis of the British and Canadian Re- 
cruiting Mission remarked at a recent 
dinner of the Friars, the Kaiser is not 
to be conquered by cheering. 

“We'll beat ’em!” shouted one of the 
diners, to which Colonel Dennis replied: 
“Perhaps—but not from where you're sit- 
ting!” 

Tuesday night, at “An American Ace,” 
amid deafening enthusiasm, I saw six- 
teen extra men, in our uniform, thrust 
back the German army, with its hands 
upraised, and the struggle was over—at 
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A scene from “An Amer- 
ican Ace,” where Mr. 
Pollock saw, “amid deaf- 
ening enthusiasm, sixteen 
extra men, in our uniform, 
thrust back the German 
army, with its hands up- 
raised, and the struggle 
was over —at least, until 


-the Wednesday matinée.” 











least, until the Wednesday matinée. All 
very pleasant, but it can’t be done that 
way, and somehow this doesn’t seem the 
moment for encouraging the belief that 
it can. Perhaps I’m too serious,—though 
it would seem hard to be too serious on 
this subject,—but to me there is blas- 
phemy in loudly applauded idle and 
magniloquent mimicry of so frightful a 
reality. I can but remember an Ameri- 
can who forbade his men to cheer while 
“those poor devils are dying.” He was 
a real hero, too, and the poor devils dying 
were not his countrymen, but a van- 
quished enemy! 

Dramatic reflection—even melodra- 
matic reflection—of the conflict, we ex- 
pect and should have. But there is an- 
other kind of reflection, thoughtful rather 
than thrasonical, or bold rather than 
boastful, not quite-so much what Mr. 
Corbin calls “the frantic waving of Old 
Vain-Glory,” in the English “Her 
Country” or “Getting Together.” Mr. 
Corbin asks: “Does the national sense 
of humor desert us in war-time?” It 
would seem so when, under the circum- 
stances, we can exult over the firecracker 
feats of an histrionic American army in 
Belgium. 

Perhaps there never is humor in 
what is popularly known as _patriot- 
ism. We are reminded of the London 
audience at “Pinafore,” that went wild 
at the satirical brag that “I am an Eng- 
lishman!””—and of another audience, last 
Tuesday, which applauded “the supposi- 















Katharine Kaelred and Albert Brown 
in “The Man Who Stayed at Home.” 


tion that man in these 
good old United States is bet- 
ter than man anywhere else,” 
without waiting for the saving sanity 
of “but he aint.” At any rate, though, 
again as Mr. Corbin says, “it takes all 
sorts to make a world, and a world war,” 
and though, as everyone else says, these 
be the days when we need cheering up, 
E- - there seems to be an amount of cheering 
altogether out of proportion to the spirit 
that requires it. And to rouse fervor for 
the death-grapple, and feeling that the 
Germans must be beaten, by this type of 
popgun hurrah is a little like the proposed 
digging of trenches in Central Park to 
call attention to the fact that there is a 
war} 


“AN AMERICAN ACE” 


[_TNCOLN J. CARTER’S Lazaruslike 

waking from the dead is the result of 
new melodrama in life, and of a conse- 
quent return to old melodrama on the 
stage.‘ Time was when Mr. Carter, win- 
ning popular approval with “The Fast 
Mail,” “The Tornado,” “The Eleventh 
Hour,” “Too Proud to Beg” and “Bed- 
ford’s Hope,” maintained a factory for 
constructing these entertainments in Chi- 
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cago. 
With Theo- 
dore Kremer 
and Owen Davis, he 
was the Pinero of the poor working-girl 
and the Rostand of the racing-car that 
brought the reprieve. In those days this 
type of thriller found its public in Four- 
teenth Street and on Eighth Avenue; 
now public and plays have reached 
Broadway. 

Mr. Carter’s construction is physical 
and literal. In “Remember the Maine,” 
when war performed its customary serv- 
ice for this author, and in “An American 
Ace,” at the Casino, the scenery rather 
than the play’s the thing. Dramatic ef- 
fects are achieved by the property man, 
and we have five minutes of story-telling 
suspense in a mimic world of falling walls 
and spitting machine-guns. . The dialogue 
ranges from the commonplaceness of a 
scene in which mother and daughter en- 
ter, daughter says “Are you tired, 
Mother?” mother replies “Yes, I’m Very 
tired,” and both exeunt, to the grandilo- 
quence of the poor little peasant who pro- 
claims herself “Just one of the thousands 
of Belgians whose hearts the ruthless 
Huns have filled with despair.” The 
plot concerns a pacifist, Philip Drake, 














































turned flyer, who woos the poor little peas- 
ant, Mariel Dandoy, in her father’s inn 
near Rochone, and wins her, in the in- 
tervals between braining Germans, atop 
the tower of the Church of La Vieille. 
There is a Purple Spy, as unbelievable as 
Gelett Burgess’ Purple Cow, who passes 
herself as the spouse of Drake’s half- 
brother George Darrow. George has been 
making love to Mariel, who therefore in- 
sists that he couldn’t be married. Drake 
flies over to Darrow’s trench to make in- 
quiries, but George, who has given Mar- 
iel a note to the colonel, carefully worded 
to serve equally well in the hands of the 
Purple Spy, lies like a gentleman and 
says the lady with the letter is his wife. 
Mr. Carter doesn’t bother to see it 
through. The dénouement is brought 
about by another acquaintance of the 
Darrows—what are a few miles of bat- 
tle-line among friends?—who recognizes 
the P. S. (With the letter; not om it!) 
Then Phil and little Mariel go to the top 
of the tower to destroy gas-bombs and 
make love, and at the foot of 
the tower, quite unaf- 
fected by the gas, the 
Americans make a 
monkey of the 
Kaiser. 

T he 
whole 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 





AMERICA ENTERS THE WAR-PLAY 


‘ jcan commander. 




















Amelia Bingham in “The 
Man Who Stayed at Home.” 
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thing is very roughly thrown together, 
and wouldn’t last a moment but for its 
mechanical effects and the Hohenzollern. 
Tuesday night even the scenery wouldn’t 
stand for some of it. Like most of the 
war-melodramatists, Mr. Carter has not 
attempted verisimilitude. The drawing- 
room of the Darrows, in Act I, is as pri- 
vate as the Pennsylvania Station, and 
military matters are handled without ef- 
fort at credibility. One of the bits of im- 
portant information to be gleaned by 
the Purple Spy is the name of the Amer- 
Presumably the Ger- 
mans wanted to invite him to a party. 
Many of the mechanical effects aforesaid 
are ingenious and genuinely exciting. 
The Hippodrome couldn’t have outdone 
the battle-scene in Act 1II; the bombing 
of the inn seems real, and the bird’s-eye 
view of the fight in the clouds is novel 
and measurably convincing. Some of the 
other effects rather miss the mark. The 
parade of the painted army, through a 
painted crowd on Fifth Avenue, is emo- 
tionally static as the 
“painted ship upon 
a painted ocean.” 


“*The Man Who 
A Stayed at Home,’” 
st says Mr. Pollock, 
“ promises to.be 
the ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ 
of the World 
War.” 






Louise Muldener, 
John Burkell and 





Above are Lucile Watson and Henry 

Miller in “The Fountain of Youth;” 

and in the middle is Henry Miller's 
Theater, where the play is staged. 


As the Purple Spy, Sue 
MacManamy rivais that Phabe 
Snow of “Under Fire” who passed 
through the Belgian invasion with- 
out spotting her white flannels. 
MacManamy does her spying in lace 
stockings and never drops a stitch. Mar- 
ion Coakley, the poor little peasant, 
speaks of something she “sawr’”—which 
may be the accent of Belgium, but sounds 
like Brooklyn. James L. Crane and the 
remainder of a large cast necessarily are 
more vociferous than meticulous. The 
one real impersonation is the Chicago 
uncle of that sterling old actor, Robert 
Fischer, long with “Way Down East.” 
“An American Ace” serves its purpose, 
which is that of a horse-race or a spec- 
tacle at Coney Island. 


Miss 


“THE MAN WHO STAYED AT 
HOME” 


ERHAPS the most vital of the hun- 
dred and one things that may make 
or mar theatrical success is arriving at 
what Swinburne nonsensically calls 
“the nick of the tick of the time.” 
“Going Up,” one of the great hits of 
this season, failed as ““The Aviator,” 
presumably because, when it was done 
first, the public didn’t know much 
about flying; and, produced by William 
A. Brady at the Comedy in 1915, “The 
White Feather” succumbed to popu- 
lar incredulity as to its story of Ger- 
man espionage in England. In THe 
Green Book for May, 1915, I spoke 
of its authors being unaffected by “any 
deterring regard for the probabilities.” 
Three years more experience with Ber- 
lin have taught us to believe anything, 
and now “The White Feather,” given 
back its original title of “The Man 
, Who Stayed at Home,” prom- 
ises to become the “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” of the 

World War. 
Henry Miller and Olive Tell 
in “The Fountain of Youth” 
—which “puts more of the ‘tea’ 
in Art, and affords agreeable op- 
portunity of using your intelli- 


gence without disturbing your 
intellect.” 
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AMERICA ENTERS THE WAR PLAY 


What Amelia Bingham calls the “potentualities” of 
the play were discovered in Pittsburgh, where it. was 
presented “in stock,” and ran several months. Even 
more profitable engagements followed in Chicago 
and elsewhere. The result of its restoration to 
New York, proverbially cold to revivals, of 
course remains to be seen. At the Forty-eighth 
Street,—a Brady theater, by the way,—as was 
set forth in my preface, we learn that the lines 
have been fine-combed for opportunities to in- 
sert local interest. It is now the destruction of 
a transport loaded with Americans that is averted 
by the shrewdness and histrionic ability of Chris- 
topher Brent, who stays at home, pretending to be 
a low comedian for two acts so that he may 
prove to be an heroic leading man in the third; = "P38" 
and it is American guns on an American de- 
stroyer in the harbor R. U. E. that boom the doom 
of the submarine. Also there are numbers of 
speeches that, like the nationality of 
Ralph Rackstraw, are greatly to our 
credit, and one, in the last act, a 

prose hymn 
of hate, 
that 


=~ 


alone is worth the 
price of admission. 
The story itself de- 
pends upon the mis- 
Wm understanding of se- 
cret-service motives 
that, already this sea- 
son, has given us “Seven 
Days’ Leave” and “The 
Copperhead.” Brent, seem- 
ingly a silly ass of the type 
triatere. popularized by E. H. 
chiaze Sothern, is vindicated by 
finding tongues in trees, carrier-pi- 
geons in the garden, wireless in the 
mantelpiece and treachery in every- 
thing. A good deal of the exposition 
seems rather childish, but as. these parts 
are what audiences appear to enjoy most, 
they give no occasion for quarreling with 
what continues to be a fairly suspen- 
“I ottended three sive and very entertaining melodrama. 
wa ao grand ti: That Albert Brown, good actor that he 
lock, “Wild horses could iS, cam play Brent at all so betokens 
not drag meas often toany other his versatility that it would be un- 
play in New York.” Hereandatthe gracious to compare him with Leslie 
top of the page is Alla Nazimova. Inthe Faber, who was seen at the Comedy. 


PS, =f ames pPreracner eng tengo: made © The remainder of a cast, distinguished 
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as to names, is remarkable chiefly for 
its English. Katharine Kaelred says 
“yeahs” and “gover’ment” in the same 
sentence,-and Amelia Bingham’s “poten- 
tualities,” being followed by a toast to 
**Deutschland 

oober alles,” sug- 

gests that, twice 

as badly off as 

The Prince of 

Como, she 


Diantha Pattison and Mary Shaw in 
, “Mrs. Warren's Profession.” 
f ity, in art,” remarks 
matter of intention.” 
premise he gives “Mrs. Warren” a clean 


doesnt 
know either of 
her own languages. Here, 
as in our first company, John 
Burkell’s performance of 
the waiter, Fritz, is the 
outstanding achievement. 
There is real drama in 
the subject of “The Man 
Who Stayed at Home,” but 
the Messrs. Worrall and Ter- 
ry don’t attempt to touch it, 
and if they did, they probably 
wouldn’t be promising to rival 
“Uncle Tom.” Like “An Ameri- 
can Ace,” the play 
serves its purpose, and 
serves it much more 
intelligently. 


Diantha Pat- 

: ay, 

tison in Mrs. Photo- 
Warren’s graph 


P . ” by Campbell 
rofession. Studios 


“THE FOUNTAIN OF 
YOUTH” 


MY sympathy and understanding al- 

ways have gone out to the gentle- 

man who ordered a thousand books from 

Dodd, Mead & Company, and of whom 

Walter Prichard Eaton said that, asked 

what they contained, he would be 

obliged to rep'y: “Dodd only knows!” 

The good taste that makes a volume 

pleasant to see and to 

handle seems to me al-- 

most as important «as 

what is inside it. In 

these days of garish 

bindings, and of bad 

manners and bad Eng- 

lish in our drama, I find 

harmonious _surround- 

ings, gentle breeding, an 

occasional flash of wit, a 

bit of genial satire, some surface 

philosophy, and an accurate and 

not visibly limited vocabulary a 

sufficiently compensating cover 

for the fragility and emptiness 

of Louis Evan Shipman’s “The 

Fountain of Youth” at Henry 
Miller’s Theater. 

Mr. Miller’s taste, evi- 

dent in the setting, 

staging and selection 

of this piece, again 

manifests itself in a 

scene reflecting the 

quality of the per- 

sons supposed to 

inhabit it, and 

so solidly built 

as to seem 

part of the 

theater, 

and_ over- 

flows boun- 

teously into 

his beautiful new 

playhouse. This 

structure, rich 

without being ostenta- 

tious, suggests the state of 

mind, commercially incom- 

prehensible, of the London 

concert-manager who feared an 

electric sign would make his ly- 

ceum “too conspicuous.” There is 


“ Moral- 
Mr. Pollock, “is a 
And with this 


bill of 
health. 
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Alma Tell, like her sister Olive, is a Broadway leading woman and a beautiful one. Just now she holds atten 
in “The Squab Farm” —a play concerning which Mr. Pollock remarks: “ Nothing risque, nothing gain.’ 
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nothing “classy” about Henry 
Miller’s Theater. The Mil- 
ler fastidiousness appears 
even in the program. 
It is not that this or- 







gan contains no 
advertisements. 
These extra af 
pages have 





their advan- 
tages for a re- 
viewer accus- 
tomed to writ- 
ing more on the 
playbill than 
on the play. It 
is the absence of 
fanfare to the ef- 
fect that “this the- * 
ater was built under 
the personal direction” 
of Mr. Miller, or 
that “the cast was Sydney Green. 
street and some 
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arranged” for Mr. ey 
Miller, or that fignes in 
“the costumes bow Girl.” 






were selected” by 
Mr. Miller. Which “cred- 
its,” testifying to the 
astonishing versatility 
and modesty of man- 
agers, are to be read 
at the Bijou, the 
Forty-eighth Street 
and the Ziegfeld Roof. 
At the Plymouth we are 
even informed that Ma- 
dame Nazimova appears by 
permission of her husband! 
The mere addition of a story 
would have made a good play 
of “The Fountain of Youth.” 
Mr. Shipman’s work has soft 
flesh, but no bones. “Ameri- 
can plays,” says Mr. Shipman, 
“have too much punch.” That is not the 
fault of “The Fountain,” which, lacking 
both punch and sense of direction, amb'es 
along amiably through convolutions of 
polished palaver upon what, if the word 
did not suggest initiative, might be de- 
scribed as the impulse of the moment. 
The author is too occupied with being 
clever to be direct. If the tale hadn’t 
been told at least once a season for twenty 
“ years, usually by John Drew, one might 


















Girl.” 

















Beth Lydy and Harry Benham in ‘“The Rainbow 
“There is a pot of gold,” observes our critic, “at the foot 
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of “The Rainbow Girl.’” 


fail to follow the kindly behavior to his 
wards of Gerald Place, ‘an old man of 
forty-seven,” seeking his youth, even as 
did Conrad. One of these wards, Hilda 
Forsythe, is promised permission to 
marry an aspiring dramatist when he 
shall have ceased aspiring and begun 
earning a living. ‘The cleverer he is, the 
less chance he has of having his plays 
produced,” opines Gerald. “Go to the 
theater every night and see.” So Place 
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turns “angel” 

and produces 

the play,which, 

of course, is 

called ‘‘The 

Fountain of 

Youth,’’ and 

equally of 

course, aston- 

ishes everyone 

by making 

money. After 

seeing this 

piece every 

night, its man- 

ager had no 

idea what it 

was about. “TI didn’t know 

it was a good play,” he re- 

marks; to which Place re- 

plies. “Of course not! How could you?” 
Gerald’s other ward, Jack Forsythe, is 

enamored of his mother’s secretary, Eliza- 


Burr Caruth end Pauline Lord in 
** April.” 


THE WAR PLAY 


Photographs by White, New York 





Alphonz Ethier, Pauline Lord and 
France Bendtsen in ‘““April.” 


beth Crichton, a girl so 
pretty that you’re per- 
fectly sure she couldn’t be 
any woman’s secretary. 
Gerald marries Elizabeth. 
This happy conclusion 

is happily postponed 

for three acts by 

a misunderstand- 

ing. Apparently 

Miss Crichton 

herself has no 

more notion 

what she’s angry 

about than that 
manager what 

the play is about, 

but as women seldom do 
have any notion, but 
merely get angry period- 
ically, as a clock strikes, and about as 
often, her ignorance is equally credible. 
At all events, while she is getting over it, 
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we enjoy a good deal-of amusing badinage 
about the theater, which Gerald says 
need not “be an institution exclusively for 
the feeble-minded,” and three or four dis- 
cerning discoveries, like the one that 
women are never sentimentalists, and 
fifty bright lines, such as the assertions 
that women “don’t want rights, they want 
wrongs,” and that “if a woman is beau- 
tiful, the higher education is unnecessary; 
if she isn’t, it’s—well, it’s inadequate.” 
Also a capital scene, contrasting youth 
and middle age, between Jack and 
Gerald, and another, as to the latter 
and less gracious state, between Gerald 
and his Polonius, a ‘ me 
Dr. Train. . wil Goes Morris 
The Fountain of i, “April.” “Ie 
Youth” is acted  wasdescribed,” says 
with skill and dis- Mr. Pollock, “as 
tinction by Mr. Mil- A. = ~ ag 
rr e Ss, 1 
ler, Frank Kemble was all of that.” 
Cooper, Robert 
Ames, C. Lesie Austen, 
Frank Sylvester, Lucile 
Watson, Hilda Spong, 
Lillian Kemble 
Cooper and Olive 
Tell: It puts more 
of the “tea” in art, 
and affords agree- 
able opportunity 
of using your in- 
telligence without 
disturbing your in- 
tellect. 


A SEASON OF IBSEN 


{t seems singular that there 
should be so much second-rate 
material in the theater when 
there is so much first-rate ma- 


American Ace” gets itself pro- 
duced the season it was thrown 
together, but we must wait 
thirty-four years to witness a 
really great play—“assuredly 
the summit of the poet’s 
achievement,” according to William 
Archer—“The Wild Duck.” With this 
play, which, like “The Fountain of 
Youth,” astonished everyone by mak- 
ing money in spite of its greatness, 
Nazimova’s spring drive of Ibsen began. 













“Ibsen, like Wagner and Manet,” says 
my friend Mencken, “has lived down his 
commentators and is now ready to be 
examined and enjoyed for what he ac- 
tually was—namely, a first-rate journey- 
man dramatist, perhaps the best that ever 
lived.” Yet there are only a few thou- 
sand persons in this country to whom his 
name is more than a vague rumor, a vapor 
about high-brow heights, a synonym for 
the recondite and forbidding. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the difference between 
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Ibsen and Eugene Walter is one of apti- 
tude rather than altitude. Whatever else 
separates them,—and the more one sees, 
the more one realizes the impassable gulf 
between the foremost among us and the 
real supermen,—Ibsen is as simple as 
Harry James Smith. Up to the begin- 
ning of his madness, 
Mencken continues, 

“He never wrote a 
line that had any 

significance save 
the obvious one, 
and he never 




































forgot for an in- 
stant that he was writing, not tracts, but 
stage-plays.” 

Surrounded by legends of symbolism 
and other mental hocus-pocus, for ex- 
ample, “The Wild Duck” is merely a fine 
and most entertaining comedy, whose 
humor, like its stirring flashes of drama, 
—not theatricalism,—comes from clash 
of character instead of from physical 
clash.. Here we have a cross-section of 
life, “energetic individualization” extend- 
ing far beneath the surface, and a play 
. asking simply “whether human nature 
was, after all, capable of assimilating the 
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strong meat of truth—whether illusion 
might not be, for the average man, the 
only thing that could make life livable.” 
There is Hjalmar Ekdal, the best exist- 
ing portrait of weak egoism, selfish senti- 
mentality and utter ineffectuality—so 
much of him common in all of us that no 

introspective person can see the 


Beth Lydy, Piece without self-accusation. There 
Rain- is the tragic figure of his father, 
bow Girl.” example of the dramatist’s constant 


interest in heredity, broken by im- 
prisonment, with his deep passion 
for the woods, and there is Gina, 
his_ wife, prosaic, 
literal-minded, so 
busy with her 
domestic 
tasks, and 
with doing her 
best by her 
husband, that 
she has had no 
time to think of 
her past im- 
morality or for 
“writhing with 
penitence and 
remorse.” Greg- 
ers, of course, 


Photograph by 
Marceau, Boston 


with his 
claim of the ideal, 
his ruinous insistence 
upon truth, is an ironic pic- 
ture of the author himself. 

You know the story of these peo- 
ple—how Werle, prosperous and _ re- 
spected, marries his former mistress, Gina, 
to Hjalmar Ekdal, and how his son, 
Gregers Werle, feels it incumbent upon 
him “to disclose the facts to Hjalmar. 
You know of that arresting moment when, 
the threatened blindness of Werle having 
been mentioned, Hedvig’s ocular difficulty 
in reading a deed of gift from the mer- 
chant convinces Hjalmar that she is not 
his daughter but Werle’s. And you know 
how Hedvig, heartbroken at the conse- 
quent aversion of her supposed father, 
kills herself. It is a story made great by 
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Robert G. Pitkin in “The Rainbow Girl.” 





treatment, and not to be interpreted in a 
dozen lines. It is a better story, how- 
ever, than that study of neurotic wom- 
anhood, “Hedda Gabler,” in which Ma- 
dame Nazimova made her 

first appearance as an qx" 
English-speaking _ac- So 
tress, in 1907, and with ‘ 
which she followed “The 

Wild Duck” at the Plym- 
outh. 

The great hit in both 
these productions was 
Lionel Atwill, last seen in 
“The Indestructible Wife,”’ 
and hitherto unsuspected 
of remarkable ability. Mr. 
Atwill’s Hjalmar is finely 
conceived and executed, 
the very acme of grandiose 
futility, never overstepping 
the bounds, iuvst passing the 
narrow line between the sub- 
lime and the ridiculous. Not quite so 
happy as George Tesman, originally 
played here to Madame Nazimova’s 
Hedda by John Findlay, Mr. Atwill suc- 
ceeds in making a plausib'e person of the 
g601 professor, which is more than Ma- 
dame Nazimova does with Hedda. Her 






















Jane oan, Margaret Merriman, Billy B. Van, Beth Lydy 






















vaemanens CLeGvig, in 
ty wore “The Wild 
Duck.” As 
baffling — handi - 
capped, in the 
first place, by a 
maddening make- 
up, in which she 
looks something 
between a Jap- 
anese and an 
Eskimo. Pains- 
taking, consci- 
entious, care- 
fully thought out, 
acted with care 
ever obvious, this 
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Hedda is an ac- 

curate imitation of 

childhood — 

Harry Delf Out always 

and Lenora an imitation. 

Novasio in “The Harry Mes- 
Rainbow Girl.’ 


tayer’s Greg- 
ers, Edward Connelly’s Old Ekdal, and 
Amy Veness’ Gina are capital perform- 
ances in “The Wild Duck,” and in 
“Hedda,” George Probert at least is a 
better Lovborg than was John Blair. Mr. 
Hopkins’ casting, as usual, is admirable,. 
and his stage direction of “The Wild 



























Duck” abounds in inventive and illumi- 
native detail. 

I attended three performances of 
“The Wild Duck.” Wild horses could 
not drag me as often to any other play 
in New York, 


“NANCY LEE” 
UGENE WALTER doesn’t trouble 
about the depths. His works are 
vigorous and theatrically efiective ar- 
rangements of what 
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damned stale—a woman, not s0 good or 
so young as she used to be, calf love, 
and a patent automatic,” In the end the 
man of the world marries the sentimental 
strumpet, ‘Love makes children of us 
all,” or as they put it on Broadway, “The 
wiser they are, the harder they fall!” 

Mr, Walter's skill, however, though it 
provide nothing fresh, makes the utmost 
of the not-quite-fresh—gives us consistent 
and picturesque types, terse and direct 
dialogue, sharp contrasts and arresting 
tricks, He has some- 





the merry punster who 
invented “Car-O-Line” 
to advertise street-car 
advertising calls “Life 
on the surface.” He 
never attempts to see 
beneath that surface, 
to seek after  well- 
springs, realizing how 
much easier it is to stir 
the shallows, but he is 
the best dramatic re- 
porter on his beat, and 
one of the most expert 
craftsmen among the oe 


purpose 


pretation, 





— 
DANIEL FROHMAN WRITES — 


Dear Channing Pollock 

“Just a line to tell you how much | 
enjoy your reviews of new plays in THE 
GREEN BOOK, To all those who are 
interested in the theatre, professionally or 
only as theatre-goers, they serve a special! 
because they get underneath 
things in the play and the plot, as well as 
being illuminative on the mater of inter 
And as you know the stage as 
an expert, one thus gets an expert work- 
man's opinion on the expertness of the 
other fellow's work, 

"Cordially yours, 
Dan'l Frohman,” 


. thing to say in “Nancy 
Lee,” after years of 
writing mere thrillers 
like “The Knife,” and 
it is continuously in- 
teresting, Nancy, 
reared in a little town 
in the South, forced to 
marry a drunken 
waster to get her fam- 
ily out of the straits to 
which it has been 
brought by an equally 
drunken father, finds 
herself a penniless wid- 











skimmers. 

If you have theater-gone enough to 
‘know the tricks and rules of the well- 
made play, it is this very craftsmanship 
that sometimes irritates at “Nancy Lee,” 
the new Walter success in the Hudson, 
Here is a faithful following of the 
method, even of the story and characters 
of “The Easiest Way,” and of the other 
followings that followed it—‘‘Sinners”’ 
and “The Only Law” and “Mile-a-Min- 
ute Kendall.” We have Nancy Lee for 
Laura Murdock, Molly Day for Elfie St. 
Clair, and a combination of Madison and 
Brockton in Anthony Weir, What Tony 
says of Nancy—“I know the species” — 
you can say of all the dramatis persone. 
As the early Spanish dramatists kept on 
using De Vega’s duenna, and his four 
other stock figures, Mr. Walter gives us 
again the comic courtesan and the senti- 
mental strumpet, the polished man of the 
world and the lady who, whatever else 
she’s done, never did that! There is the 
lad who begins the second act by hiding 
a pistol in a drawer, and who returns in 
khaki and the last act. “It might be 
humorous,” says Tony, “if it weren’t so 


ow in New York, This 
pennilessness does not affect her mode of 
life, and she is brought to borrow a large 
sum from a boy who fancies himself in 
love with her. The boy, who has bor- 
rowed the sum from his firm without ap- 
prising them of the fact, is about to kill 
himself when he is saved by the appear- 
ance of a kind of guardian, the worldly 
Weir, 

There are capital scenes between the 
boy and Weir, and between Weir and 
Nancy, whom he excoriates and to 
whom he gives until noon of the next 
day to restore the money. Nancy ac- 
complishes this by turning over her furs 
and jewels, and Tony is so impressed by 
what even Nancy's friend, the comic 
courtesan, takes to be a clever trick, that 
when Nancy, coming into a bit of money, 
moves into his neighborhood, proving her 
regeneracy by letting her bills go hang 
and hiring an expensive cottage, he asks 
her to become Mrs Weir, 

Charlotte Walker, who is Mrs, Walter, 
and wanted to play Laura, plays her now 
under the alias of Nancy Lee, The play- 
ing is theutrically effective. Jobyna How- 
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land, whose varied experience has in- 
cluded a season at the Winter Garden, is 
quite as successful in sketching M olly 
after the pattern of Laura Nelson Hall. 
Lewis Stone, as Weir, continues to show 
the suavity, the poise and the skill ‘at 
reading that he brought from a Western 
stock-company to ““The Misleading Lady” 
and “Inside the Lines.” You always be- 
lieve Mr. Stone. The remainder of the 
company is quite adequate, which is the 
best that can be said of the scenery. 
“Nancy Lee” is not epoch-making, but it 
is well worth seeing. 


“THE SQUAB FARM” 


ORALITY, in art, is a matter of in- 
tention. However, intention prob- 
ably does not enter into police regulations, 
and that is why the constabulary idea of 
“innocent enjoyment” remains as eccentric 
as in the days of Gilbert. “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession,” which a dozen years after its 
suppression at the Garrick has been acted 
the world over and come to be recognized 
as one of the most constructively moral 
plays ever written, was attended by a 
cordon of blue-coated censors when Mary 
Shaw and the Washington Square Players 
gave it worthy revival some weeks ago 
at the Comedy. “The Squab 
Farm,” an _ ob- viously cal- 
culated sen- 


sation, deliberately salacious and contin- 
uously offensive, has yet to attract police 
attention to the Bijou. 

The Hattons’ theatrical creed, again 
demonstrated, is “Nothing risqué, noth- 
ing gain.” Seeking a bizarre background, 
which is more than half their battle, they 
have hit upon a motion-picture studio, 
with its ox-eyed heroes and its peroxide 
heroines, delicately called “The Squab 
Farm” because of the roosterlike pro- 
clivities of the general director.. In a 
miasmatic atmosphere of lechery and de- 
pravity, the only problem discussed is the 
disrobing of young women for the artistic 
gratification of the men in charge and 
the public at large. To see or not to see 
—that is the question. - Bruce Sanford, 
the general director, whose “eyes seem so 
dissatisfied,” engages Virginia Leslie for 


“Eve. Miss Leslie accepts the part grate- 


fully, in the apparent faith that Eve’s cos- 
tumes come from Lucile. When she finds 
that the universal mother was confined 
sartorially to a bit of salad, and is bidden 
to ring for the assistant director when she 
is undressed, her horror is not mitigated 
by that gentleman’s promise that “it wont 
affect me one way or the other.” This 
display of modesty wins her the business 
manager and almost makes a better man 
of the general director. 

Meanwhile we have seen 

Eden photographed, not 

with the girls as they 

would have been in the 

garden, or on the screen, for 

that would bring the police. 

And we have met a nice 

young person who has a hus- 

band and a “feller 

—both in town 

this week, and 

would you believe 
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— Groody, Billy Kent, 

Louise Allen and Donald 

Macdonald in “Toot-Toot!” 

the musical ly made 

from Rupert prt Hughey farce, 
e 
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it! the boobs like each | 
other.” Also several / 
other of the ladies to 
whom the general di- 
rector is true. Be- 
sides Miss Leslie 
there is only one con- 
spicuously decent 
woman in the cast. 
She is virtuous and 
mentions it fre- 
quently. 

It takes a great 
deal to shock me in 
the theater. I doubt 
that a good play can 
do it. “The Squab 
Farm,” however, 
isn’t a good play. 


“APRIL” 


HAT rifles are 
the beginning of ’ 
our troubles! If John {| 
Bowers had bought his 
wife a vacuum cleaner, 
we might have been 
spared the interminable 
dullness and _ primary 
platitudinousness of 
Hubert Osborne’s 
“April,” at the Punch 
and Judy. He didn’t, so 
Nancy began wishing she had 
her life to live over again, and lived 
it over, escorted by a pale wraith who 
looked like William Jennings Bryan. The 
process married her to a certain rich man, 


te 
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Photo- 


graphs by The Wedding number at the Cocoanut Grove, 


A fonaa a revue “with new ditties and nudities.” 


York 
who, in the first act, had come 
off his yacht dressed in a 
cutaway coat, and as a 
natural result, brought 
her to sit upon a 
throne in a sort of 
minstrel _first- 
part, with an 
ill-mannered 
husband as Bones 
and an idiotic son 
as Tambo. Of 
course, she wasn’t 
happy. In plays 
of this sort it is as 
impossible for the 
wives of rich men to 
be happy as for city 
people to be good. 
Nancy woke, recon- 
ciled to her fate, and 
to John Bowers, who 
had had a lot of luck 
in the meantime, and 
presumably got her 
that vacuum cleaner. 
Robbed of its 
freshness by “Eyes of 
Youth,” — unless 
Rose Dolores Handled in a new 
at the Cocoa- way ,—this basic idea 
nut Grove. is so good that it 
would seem difficult 
to dramatize it without doing something 
big and worth while. However, Mr. Os- 
borne succeeded completely. Pauline 
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Lord, who did excellent work in “The 
Deluge,” proved as monotonous as her 
vehicle, and Julie Herne, Alphonz Ethier 
and Mrs. Jacques Martin were buried in 
it. “April,” described as “an odd com- 
edy,” was all of that. 


“THE ARMY WITH BANNERS” 


[F ever you watched half a dozen spirals 

and whirligigs revolving rapidly in dif- 
ferent directions in an optician’s window, 
or if you remember the classic vaudeville 
story of the man who went up in a bal- 
loon and was thrown headforemost from 
his automobile into the ocean when the 
railway train ran into a yacht, you know 
the effect of witnessing Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s new play, “The Army with 
Banners,” at the French Theater, which 
used to be the Garrick. Here is the most 
amazing combination of wit and frag- 
mentary wisdom, noble diction and lofty 
sentiment, evangelical purpose and Rabe- 
laisian burlesque, hocus-pocus and general 
incoherence that ever went into a Cubist 
comedy. 

The normal auditor begins by wonder- 
ing whether he is mad, and ends confident 
of the madness of the gentle scholar who 
wrote “The Servant in the House.” 

Deep sincerity and fine purpose un- 
doubtedly are in the allegory, but of 
what value are these things, even in com- 
bination with thought, when, as Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s one favorable critic admitted, they 
leave the audience mystified? Some in- 
telligences used to the rare air of great 
altitudes may comprehend this thought 
and purpose—as they comprehended the 
“Nude Descending the Stairs.” Ranken 
Towse, in The Evening Post, found the 
work “one of the most remarkable plays 
of the generation.” Charles Darnton, of 
The Evening World, thought it “vague 
and tedious.” For once, my vote is with 
Mr. Darnton. 


“THE RAINBOW GIRL” 


"THE intrepid band headed by Guy Bol- 

ton, Rennold Wolf and P. G. Wode- 
house that has been fighting to keep a 
little sense in musical comedy, goes on 
winning victories. General Wolf has ac- 
complished a great spring drive in “The 


Rainbow Girl,” with which he and 
Colonel-Composer Louis A. Hirsch have 
captured the New Amsterdam—and 
New York. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s “The New Lady 
Bantock,” acted by Fannie Ward in 1909 
at Wallack’s, provides the story of a 
popular actress, married to a nobleman 
who believes her to be of excellent fam- 
ily, though, as the actress finds to her 
discomfiture, that family fill the servants’ 
hall in her new home. Mr. Wolf han- 
dies this tale ingeniously, with much new 
material. Mr. Hirsch’s songs, rivaling his 
score for “Going Up,” number “‘whistlers” 
in “My Rainbow Girl” and “If You 
Think of Me, Maybe Ill Think of You.” 
Klaw & Erlanger have contributed Billy 
B. Van, Sydney Greenstreet, Beth Lydy 
and a beautiful production. There is a 
pot of gold at the foot of “The Rainbow 
Girl.” 


THE CENTURY GROVE 


AFTER midnight all shows look alike 
to me. Asa matter of fact, all mid- 
night revues are alike, with their new 
ditties, their nudities, their specialties and 
their elaborately staged and costumed 
song-numbers that bring the girls into the 
bosom of your family. At these perform- 
ances you never stop, always look, and 
lose nothing if you don’t listen. The re- 
vue has been described as French; at 
midnight it becomes Scotch—and soda! 
Mr. Ziegfeld started the vogue atop the 
New Amsterdam and then rivaled him- 
self on the roof of the Century. This 
rivalry now has been taken over by El- 
liott, Comstock and Gest, who had pre- 
viously taken over the theater for “Chu 
Chin Chow.” The performance is the 
regular thing, introducing the Dooleys, a 
funny team from the varieties; Carl Ran- 
dall, that excellent dancer and promising 
juvenile from “Oh, Lady! Lady!!” and 
“The Bow-wow Girls,” “The Nautical 
Girls,” “The Powder Puff Girls,” “The 
Harrison Fisher Girls,” and a host of 
other Girls. Borrowing two lines from 
the advertising of the recent Commercial 
Vehicle Show, this revue may be described 
as the “Greatest Display of its Kind in 
America” and “A Show No Business Man 
Should Miss.” 
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Alonzo Kimball, the noted illustrator, and Becky Ruth thine who has posed for many of his best pictures, 
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William Faversham is at present playing in a revival of “Lord and Lady Algy 
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Valeska Suratt, who divides her time between photoplays and vaudeville. 
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Photographs by Victor Georg 
Mary Newcombe gave up being a campaigning suffragette to take a leading part in a sketch with Robert Edeson. 
t present she’s appearing in “Sick-Abed.” 
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“ars || HE sight of trick scenery has 
+ | much the same effect on A. 
i_* || H. Woods that the smell of 
gunpowder has upon a war-horse—makes 
-him skittish, starts him off in search of 
trouble. 

It was his love of scenery and the 
posters that go with it that made a play- 
producer of him. When he was a lad 
of twenty-three and determined to be- 
come a manager, he induced a friendly 
printer to make him up a bright red 
poster of a frightened heroine being 
chased through the Bowery by a gang 
of thugs. It was a cheap, garish bit of 
lithography when it was finished, but on 
the strength of it young Woods induced 
a reporter friend of his named Theodore 
Kremer to write around the picture a 
play that could be called “The Bowery 
After Dark.” 

With the play and the poster and a 
description of the scenery, he so excited 
the imagination of Paddy Sullivan, a 
Bowery politician of that day, that Paddy 
advanced fifteen hundred dollars for the 
production. The firm of Sullivan, Harris 
and Woods was formed (the Harris being 
Sam of the present firm of Cohan & 
Harris), and “The Bowery After Dark” 
netted them seventy-five thousand dollars 
in the two years it played. 

The theater world has made a good 
many revolutions since then. And Woods 
has produced many plays, two or three 
hundred of them, I should say. Long ago 
he took his profits out of the Theodore- 
Kremer-Owen-D avis melodramas and 
put them into “the two-dollar game”— 
meaning the production of plays of bet- 
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BethLydy, who 
was an under- 
study a few 
years ago, and 
is now so popu- 
lar a prima 


donna that she 
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ter literary quality and looser morals. 
But he never has been won completely 
away from his love of scenery. 

Last winter A. H. was in Chicago 
watching the workmen build the new 
Woods Theater on Randolph Street. 
Among his callers was Lincoln J. Carter, 
an old competitor in the field of melo- 
drama, himself retired these last eight 
years. “What you doing, Linc?” queried 
Al. “Building a show,” replied Linc. 
“Come around and look it over.” 

Woods went, and Carter set his scenery 
in motion. There was a street-parade, 
with flags flying from the windows of the 
high buildings, an airplane-fight in the 
clouds, a Belgian inn that collapsed 
realistically under an aérial bombard- 
ment, a trench-scene that sounded like an - 
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Recently Laurette Taylor experimented in New York with three Shakespearean réles. Here you may see her 
as Portia in “The Merchant of Venice’’—and as her own self. 
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explosion of munitions in New Jersey, and 
a church-tower that telescoped as the 
heroine climbed to the belfry to sound 
the signal for the American lads to come 
over the top. 

“T’ll buy it,” said Woods. “I thought 
you would,” replied Carter. And that is 
how “An American Ace” came to be 
produced at the Casino Theater in New 
York. ‘“What’s the play about?” I 
asked Woods two weeks before the 
production. ‘“Damfino,” said he. “I 
bought the effects.” 


GS leading women are scarce on 
Broadway, but not half so scarce 
as good leading men, and particularly 
young leading men. The war is not 
entirely responsible, although many 
likely juveniles have heard the call 
or felt the draft. There always has 
been a shortage of leading men— 
largely because the old leading men 
insist upon hanging around, pre- 
tending to be young long after they 
have given up tennis for golf and 
transferred the scene of their set- 
ting-up exercises from the club grill to 
Professor Buildemup’s gymnasium. As 
a result the appearance of a new lead- 
ing man on Broadway is always an 
occasion for rejoicing among the regu- 
lars. 

The réle of the hero in “An Amer- 
ican Ace” is played by James L. Crane 
—Jim Crane, his friends call him with 
an implied suggestion in their familiar- 
ity that I, who follow the the- 
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where Malcolm Williams and Florence 
Reed were directing the destinies of a 
stock-company, that he decided to be- 
come an actor. Afterward he played 
through the West in a repertory of Ed 
Rose melodramas and with stock-com- 
panies in Schenectady and Troy and 
North Adams. He did a bit of 
touring with “The Country 
Boy,” and with Helen 
Ware in “The Price,” and 
then organized a stock-com- 
pany of his own and went 
back to the Schenectady 
and Troy section, where 
he and his actress wife 
Blanche Shirley had 
achieved a local popu- 
larity. Mrs. Crane 
died a year or so ago, 

and the young actor’s 

heart has not been 
much in stage-work 
since then. For a time 
he thought he would 
never act again. “The 
Pawn,” in which he 
played with Frank Kee- 
nan in Chicago and 
Walker Whiteside in New 
York, brought him to 
Broadway, and the offer 
of the lead in “An Amer- 
ican Ace” has given him 
his first real opportunity. 
He is too manly, too 
splendidly angular in fea- 
ture, to be called a 


ater, should have heard of him e? pens handsome leading man, 
long before this. chieras-girl but he should thank the 
But I hadn’t. I had heard whose danc- gods for that, and for his 


that Dr. Frank Crane, the edi- 
torial guide, counselor and friend 
of an army of newspaper read- 
ers, had a son who was an actor, but I 
had no idea of where he was playing or 
of what kind of actor he was. Now I 
know. He is a good actor, and like most 
good actors, he has had his training in 
dramatic stock-companies, playing prin- 
cipally around the New England circuit. 

He was born in Rantoul, Ill., where, I 
suspect, his father, who was a church- 
man at the time, was doing a bit of 
preaching. He got his schooling in the 
East, however, and it was at Worcester, 


ing was @ sen- 
sation in “*Fol- 


1& the Girl.” 









modesty. I suppose we 
should give his father and 
mother some credit for the 
good sense with which he apparently is 
liberally endowed, or perhaps it can be 
traced back to his Grandfather Crane, 
who was a chaplain with Grant’s army. 


MWARIORIE RAMBEAU, taking one 
last whirl on the ice of the St. Nich- 
olas rink last winter, fell and broke her 
leg. It was a sad experience for Mar- 
jorie, and a costly one, for it kept her in 
the hospital a matter of six weeks. But 
I am not so sure that, looking at it from 





Alla Nazimova is taking a spring flyer into her old happy hunting grounds, the plays of Henrik Ibsen. But she 
has been appearing before the camera lately; be sure to read — on page 991 — about the occasion when she held 
up a train. 
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a pollyannish angle, it will not prove for 
her a profitable accident in the end. 

The actress was playing, at the time, 
in “Eyes of Youth.” The play had 
proved one of the outstanding successes 
of the season in New York. The weekly 
receipts were in the neighborhood of 
twelve thousand dollars, being a few hun- 
dreds over that figure the last week she 
appeared in the rdle of the heroine. Nat- 
urally there was considerable discussion 
as.to whether the play or the star was the 
chief attraction. “It is the play,” de- 
clared the authors and the manager. 
“Women like it.” “It is the star,” an- 
swered Marjorie Rambeau’s friends. 
“Both men and women like her.” “It is 
the combination of play and star,” ven- 
tured the unprejudiced experts who write 
of the theater and keep closely in touch 
with its inner history. 

Now we have the facts. The first week 
Marjorie Rambeau was out of the cast 
the receipts dropped to less than five 
thousand dollars. With an unknown un- 
derstudy in the principal réle this was to 
be expected. But the next week Jane 
Grey, a popular and a competent leading 
woman, was given the role. All those 
who knew anything of her work knew 
that she would give a splendid perform- 
ance as the heroine, and she did. The 
play, judged as entertainment, suffered 
nothing by the substitution of her per- 
sonality for that of her predecessor. And 
yet the receipts have never climbed back 
to the old totals, nor approached within 
fifty per cent of them. 

On the face of the returns Marjorie 
Rambeau was worth approximately five 
thousand dollars a week. Do you won- 
der, therefore, that you hear so much of 
the enormous salaries popular players are 
paid—or that the managers are con- 
stantly striving to do away with what is 
known as “the star system”? 


"THEY are great little financiers, these 

players, once they achieve the popu- 
larity that assures them a measure of 
independence. And it is not easy to 
blame them. They must make hay while 
their sun is shining. Cloudy days and 
crow’s-feet are never far behind them by 
the time they have achieved a paying 
popularity. 
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You cannot, for example, reasonably 
censure the  Laurette-Taylor-Hartley- 
Manners combination for dictating a con- 
tract that gives them a very liberal slicé 
of the profits their joint efforts attract. 
They are willing to take their chances 
with their producers, but they insist that 
these shall be reduced to the minimum. 
Consequently it is stipulated in their con- 
tract that if the weekly receipts go above 
the reasonably low figure of seven thou- 
sand dollars a week, their percentages 
rise automatically to twenty per cent of 
the gross, with a guarantee that Laurette 
Taylor’s salary shall never fall below one 
thousand dollars weekly. In other words, 
if the week’s takings are ten thousand 
dollars, Mr. Manners’ ‘royalties amount 
to one thousand dollars and Mrs. Man- 
ners’ salary to a like amount; and as the 
gross takings are more likely to approx- 
imate from twelve thousand to eighteen 
thousand dollars a week, you may see 
that their share of the income mounts 
upward very rapidly. 

Compared with the previously unheard- 
of fortunes the moving-picture stars are 
guaranteed, even this liberal percentage 
seems small, but you must remember 
that the picture profits are still to be 
taken by the Mannerses—and that they 
were recently offered one million dollars 
cash for the rights to their plays and the 
services of the actress to play the parts 
she has created in what some one has 
called the “unspeakable” drama. 


[t is a sordid but a fascinating subject, 

this matter of players’ incomes. Last 
spring Arthur Hopkins announced a se- 
ries of Ibsen revivals with Alla Nazimova 
playing her favorite rdles, those of Hed- 
wig Ekdal in “The Wild Duck,” Nora 
Helmer in “A Doll’s House” and the 
name part in “Hedda Gabler.” Poor 
Nazimova, I thought. It must have been 
rather a trying winter for her. She has 
not had a successful play in ever so long; 
nor has the head of her family, good actor 
though he, Charles Bryant, is, been ac- 
tively employed. 

I had forgotten the cinema. Then I 
recalled having heard that the Metro 
company had paid Mme. Alla one thou- 
sand dollars a day for every day she 
worked on a screen version of “Revela- 
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Ann Plauiiegees, a “Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” favorite, who also thriftily works daytimes in cinema plays. 
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tion,” and that she managed to put in a 

good many days at it. A thousand dol- 

lars a day—even though she reported for 

work and found there was none to be 

done because the locations were not 

ready, or the director was peevish, or the 

camera-man on a bust! And they are 

not always fair, these popular exclusives. 
It is told of Nazimova that she 

had agreed to go to Arizona for 

the taking of a picture, that the 

company to support her was 

engaged, a special train ar- 

ranged for and everything in 

readiness for the start—when 

the star arrived at the station 

and calmly announced that, 

having read the scenario, she 

did not care for it. Therefore 

she would not act in it and she 

would not leave New York until 

it had been rewritten to suit her. 

Sounds farfetched—until you 

hear some of the other weird 

tales picture-producers tell. 

Then you are inclined to 

agree with Mr. Savoy of the 

varieties: “You don’t know 

the half of it, dearie, not the 

half of it.” 


UT a truce to Midas and 

the pay-roll. Let’s back to 
art, or at least to the artists. 
You doubtless have read a lot 
about “the girl on the end.” She figures 
frequently in “fiction stories” of the 
stage as a fluffy, jiggly bit of femininity, 
a visual excuse for ogling Johns and the 
best friend of Mr. Lemaitre, the gentle- 
man who makes the opera-glasses. — 

The night a new musical play called 
“Follow the Girl” was produced in New 
York, Dorothy Godfrey was the girl on 
the end. A small blonde, is Dorothy, and 
very active. She has been in the chorus 
since 1912, when she did a bit of a spe- 
cialty in the London production of “The 
Pink Lady.” Her dream was to be a 
specialty dancer, but she never quite 
realized it. There was always some one 
else just ahead of her. She never gave 
up hope, however, and I suspect she said 
a bit of a prayer to the goddess Terp- 
sichore each time she was engaged for a 
new production. Once, when she was se- 


Frank Crane, and as lead- 
ing man in “The Ameri- 
can Ace,” New York’s 
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lected as the dancing partner of Martin 
Brown, she thought her prayer had been 
answered, but along came the war and 
her contract was canceled. 

Back to the chorus she went, and last 
year found her in the first line at the 
Winter Garden, dancing harder than ever 
—so hard, in fact, that she attracted the 

attention of J. J. Shubert, the 
manager. That is how she hap- 
pened to be transferred to “Fol- 
low the Girl.” “That crowd 
needs a little pep,” he told her; 
“go down there and stir ’em 

up.” 
Dorothy did. The entertain- 
ment was moving sluggishly the 
first night. The first act, for 
all it was tuneful and fairly 
entertaining, had fallen rather 
flat. A friendly audience had 
been eager to applaud, but 
could find nothing to approve. 

Then came a song called “Wine, 

Women and Jazz.” (Pretty ti- 
tle, isn’t it?) It was sung by the 
principal comedian and illustrated 
by the chorus, and it 
was just as the chorus 
started that Opportu- 
nity up and slapped 
Dorothy on the shoul- 
der and _ suggested, 
curtly, that she go to it. 

It was the chance 
she had been waiting for. With a shake 
of her: blond curls she jumped into that 
dance with an enthusiasm that immedi- 
ately caught the attention of the tired 
audience. The comedian was promptly 
forgotten. The encore was all for Doro- 
thy. When she came back, she could 
hardly wait for the second chorus to be 
reached. Again she danced wildly, and 
again the house deliberately rose to her. 
At the third encore a wise stage-manager 
rearranged the line so that Dorothy 
could have an individual entrance. Then 
pandemonium broke loose in very truth. 

One by one you could see the forgotten 
principals freeze toward her. First their 
knees stiffened, and then their shoulders 
and finally their frozen smiles. Next day, 
I understand, half of them threatened to 
leave at once if the audacious Dorothy 
were not curbed. But next day Dorothy 
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newest discovery. 
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didn’t care. She was reading “mash 
notes” and answering telephone-calls 
from agents who wanted to feature her 
in this dance-number or that one. Just 
now she is rehearsing the specialty-dance 
she has dreamed of doing so long for a 
musical play called “Yours Truly.” 


HAVE been much amused by the 

comic and rather childish row worked 
up by Florenz Ziegfeld and Morris Gest 
over the use of “The Cocoanut Grove” 
as the name of their respective midnight 
cabarets. 

When Ziegfeld and Charles Dillingham 
took over the Century Theater and 
opened the roof as a midnight supper- 
place they christened it “The Cocoanut 
Grove.” 

When they gave up the Century and 
Morris Gest took it over, he considered 
that he also was entitled to both the 


palms and the name that went with them- 


“No,” said Ziegfeld; “the grove is 
mine, and I shall move it to the New Am- 
sterdam Theater. My ‘Midnight Frolic’ 
shall hereafter be known as ‘The Cocoa- 
nut Grove.’ ” 

“You can’t do that,” replied Gest. “I 
have bought the Grove and all that goes 
with it. It’s mine.” 

“ *Taint,” said Ziegfeld. 

“ Tis,” said Gest. 

“Taint,” insisted Ziegfeld, “and I'll 
go to court to prove it.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Morris. “If 
you feel that way about it, take your old 
grove. I never liked it, anyway.” 

And the dear public, supposed to be all 
het up over the controversy, continues to 
call “The Cocoanut Grove” the “Mid- 
night Frolic,” and the renamed “Century 
Grove” “The Cocoanut Grove,” as it al- 
ways has done. 


HOSE who see “The Copperhead” 

talk mostly of the performance of 
Lionel Barrymore in the name part. But 
not a few have paused in their extrava- 
gant praise of him to say a good word 
for Doris Rankin Barrymore, his wife, 
who adds two widely contrasted réles to 
the ensemble, playing the young wife of 
the accused traitor in the first half of the 
play, and appearing, with a change of 
wig and a change of voice and a very 


considerable change of manner, as his 
granddaughter when the story skips 
lightly over a period of forty years be- 
tween acts. 

She is not a stranger to Broadway, but 
it has been many years since she has 
played hereabouts, and comparatively 
few even of the old-timers remember her. 
She is still a young woman, and yet she 
was a child actress in the companies of 
her famous father, McKee Rankin, be- 
fore she left the stage to devote a dozen 
years to her schooling. 

She feels that the fates have pursued 
her rather insistently with an assortment 
of réles depicting suffering womanhood. 
“Years ago,” she recalls, “I was a poor 
little East Side girl in a sketch called 
‘The Counsel for the Defense.’ Later I 
was in another sketch with Lionel and my 
father, and this time I played an Italian 
white slave. Once they let me appear as 
a rich girl in ‘The Still Voice,’ but even 
she got into trouble before the play was 
over, and now.I am the unhappy wife 
of Milt Shanks and forty years later his 
much-worried granddaughter. Still, it 
may all be good training. By the time I 
am sixty I should have acquired a reper- 
tory of nice, cheerful little home-bodies, 
like Camille and Lady Macbeth.” 


Te crafty old gentleman who saved 
up his rocks that he might always 
have tobacco in his old tobacco-box was 
no more farsighted than little Ann Pen- 
nington, the dancer. She doesn’t save 
tobacco, but she is very good on thrift- 
stamps, and as a result when she grew 
weary of dancing in the “Follies” last 
winter, she slipped away to Palm Beach 
and became the belle of the bathers for 
a period of weeks. It was an expensive 
vacation, but she could afford it, and you 
can’t expect a hard-working girl to go 
through a strenuous season without some 
relaxation, not when she dances riot- 
ously half the night and poses for the 
cinema most all day. 

Nor was Ann alone in this exhibition of 
what thrift can do. Half a dozen of the 
girls from Mr. Ziegfeld’s various com- 
panies took a month or two off during the 
late winter months and spent the time at 
the Southern resort. At one time, what 
with those in the South and the others 
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Mabel Withee was discovered in the stock-company wilds of the West and has become a prima donna at the ripe 
age of eighteen. 
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who had gone to Atlantic City for the 
Easter holidays, it was necessary to call 
in all the reserves to fill up the gaps in 
the “Midnight Frolic” chorus. 


jt is a common experience for the more 
successful of the playwrights to have 
two or even three of their plays running 
at one time in New York theaters, but 
it is not very often that you hear of two 
leading women from one family appear- 
ing simultaneousiy on Broadway. And 
when it can truthfully be added that they 
are the two most beautiful leading women 
thus employed, the honor assumes an 
added distinction. Therefore the parents 
of Alma and Olive Tell have reason to be 
proud of the success of their daughters. 
“Handsome is as handsome does,” Grand- 
mother insisted, and the Tell girls have 
done well. Olive is now the leading 
woman of Henry Miller’s company, in 
“The Fountain of Youth,” and Alma is 
playing the harassed but virtuous heroine 
of “The Squab Farm” at the Bijou. 

They are New York girls, but they 
were educated abroad, in Dublin and 
London, and I hold them in respect be- 
cause when their beauty inspired their 
friends to insist that the stage was the 
place for them, they were not content to 
make their appeal on the plea of physical 
loveliness alone. They were willing to 
study. Both entered a dramatic academy 
and were eventually graduated there- 
from. Each has had some experience in 
stock, and each has played a variety of 
parts in more or less obscure dramatic 
organizations. As a result each has some 
sort of foundation on which to build a 
lasting reputation, and each has steadily 
improved. 





Bur there is no stopping once you be- 
gin writing of the interesting young 
beauties who flock to the New York 
stage. There is Mabel Withee, for in- 
stance, who at eighteen has just been 
given her first big chance at the Winter 
Garden. Managers of the Al Jolson com- 
pany discovered her, out in the West some 
place, after she had played with dramatic 
and musical stock companies in Grand 
Rapids, Des Moines, Johnstown, Pa., and 
had sung with the Park Opera Company 
in St. Louis. 
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And Josephine McNichol, who, though 
she is only sixteen and still is in the cho- 
rus of “Going Up,” is edging rapidly 
toward the front line of principals. It 
was her quite unusual list of relatives that 
drew my attention to Josephine. One of 
them is William Tattersall, famous as the 
founder of the world-known horse-mar- 
ket; another is Sidney Smith, an English 
barrister; another is James Crocker. a 
professor at Oxford, and still another the 
late Andrew McNichol, who kindly left 
Josephine an estate in Canada valued at 
two hundred thousand dollars, but which 
all her other famous relatives are making 
her fight for in the courts. 

Then there is Mary Newcombe, now of 
the cast of “Sick-Abed,” who as a youth- 
ful suffragette was demanding votes for 
women in the lobby of a theater in which 
Robert Edeson happened to be playing, : 
and so impressed that actor that he of- 
fered to make her the leading woman in 
a new vaudeville sketch he was staging. 
She quit being a ‘suffragette then and 
there, played with Edeson, and next sea- 
son was chosen as the leading woman for 
Chauncey Olcott, who knows a beauty 
when he sees one and made a leading 
woman of Mary Newcombe in “The 
Heart of Paddy Whack.” 

And Beth Lydy, who was an under- 
study a few years ago and is now so pop- 
ular as a prima donna that when she 
quarreled with the Shubert director 
staging “The Star Gazer” and broke a 
long-term contract with them, she was 
immediately engaged for the prima donna 
role in “The Rainbow Girl”—a part, in- 
cidentally, that Klaw & Erlanger offered 
Eleanor Painter one thousand dollars a 
week to sing, and even then could not 
lure her away from her determination 
either to be a comédienne or nothing on 
the stage. She tried being a prima donna, 
and was most successful, but she found 
the duties too exacting, and besides she 
wants to be a regular actress. ‘Tis a 
worthy ambition and one, it so happens, 
that she can afford to cling to. Her con- 
cert-work, with that of her husband, 
Louis Graviuere the baritone, guarantees 
them an income of something like forty 
thousand dollars a year—which, as the 
comedian says, is enough to keep the 
wolf from the garage. 









Gilbert Palgrave, who 
turned from his wife 
Alice to find the Great 
Emotion in Joan Gray. 
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\ PRING had come, and it 
! S stirred Joan Ludlow to re- 
}__-] bellion against a humdrum 
life with her grim grandparents in the 
country. She longed for what she 
thought was “life’—cities and people 
and excitement. And so when she met 
young Martin Gray, wealthy and his 
own master, he seemed to her the open 
door to freedom and—‘‘ife.” 

Martin was a good sort. And when 
(after Joan’s grandparents had dis- 
covered her flirtation with him and de- 
cided to. immure her in a finishing- 
school) Joan came to him one evening, 
bag and baggage, he promptly married 
her and took her to his house in New 
York. And then he discovered that Joan 
wished only his name—that she intended 
to keep him at a distance. 











In New York, Joan found “life” in 
running with a giddy set of young 
people. Gilbert Palgrave, the husband 
of her friend Alice, paid her marked at- 
tentions. One evening she told Martin 
that she was tired and would go to bed 
early ; but when, after he had gone out, 
Palgrave called, she accepted an invita- 
tion to go out to a dancing place with 
him. 

Martin ran across them there, and 
angrily took Joan away from Palgrave. 
Outside, however, Joan slipped away 
from Martin, leaped into Palgrave’s car 
and left Martin standing furious on the 
sidewalk. And then it was that Mar- 
tin, through a motor-collision, made the 
acquaintance of a little chorus-girl 
named Susie Capper and went with her 
to supper in her rooms. 
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Joan Gray, who took 
advantage of her youth, 
to play with fire. 


Hamilton 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
RICHARD CULTER 


CHAPTER XVI 





<< PAGLIACCI” was to be fol- 
| | lowed as usual by “Cavalleria.” 
L eisel It was the swan-song of the 
opera-season. 

In a part that he acted as well as he 
sang, Caruso had been permitted finally 
to retire, wringing wet, to his dressing- 
room. With all the dignity of a man 
of genuine feeling and sensitiveness he 
had taken call after call on the fall of 
the curtain and stood bent almost double 
before the increasing breakers of ap- 
plause. Once more he had done his best 
in a role which demanded everything 
that he had of voice and passion, comedy 
and tragedy. Once more, although his 
soul was with his comrades in battle, he 
had played the fool and broken his heart 


for the benefit of his good friends in 
front. 2 

In her box on the first tier Mrs. 
Cooper Jekyll, in a dress imaginatively 
designed to display a considerable quan- 
tity of her figure, was surrounded by a 
party which attracted many glasses. 
Alice Palgrave was there, pretty and 
scrupulously neat, even perhaps a little 
prim, her pearls as big as marbles. Mrs. 
Alan Hosack made a most effective pic- 
ture with her red hair and white skin 
in a geranium-colored frock—a Van 
Beers study to the life. Mrs. Noel 
d’Oyly lent an air of opulence to the 
box, being one of those lovely but all 
too ample women who, while compelling 
admiration, dispel intimacy. Joan, a 
young daffodil, sat bolt upright among 
them, with diamonds glistening in her 
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hair like dew. Of the four men, Gil- 
bert Palgrave, standing where he could 
be seen, might have been an illustration 
by Du Maurier of one of Ouida’s im- 
possible guardsmen. He made the 
other three, all of the extraordinary 
ordinary type, appear fifty per cent 
more manly than they really were—the 
young-old Hosack with his groomlike 
face and immaculate clothes, the burly 
Howard Cannon, who retained a walrus 
mustache in the face of persistent chaff, 
and Noel d’Oyly, who when seen with 
his Junoesque wife made the gravest 
naturalists laugh at the thought of the 
love-manners of the male and female 
spider. 

Turning her chair round, Alice 
touched Joan’s arm. ‘Will you do 
something for me?” she asked. 

Joan looked at her with a smile of 
disturbing frankness. “It all depends 
whether it will upset any of my plans,” 
she said. ; 

“I wouldn’t have asked you if I had 
thought that.” 

Joan laughed. ‘You’ve been study- 
ing my character, Alice.” 

“T did that at school, my dear.” Mrs. 
Palgrave spoke lightly, but it was plain 
to see that there was something on her 
mind. “Don’t go out to supper with 
Howard Cannon. Come back with me. 
I want to talk to you. Will you?” 

Joan had recently danced in Cannon’s 
huge studio-apartment -and been op- 
pressed by its Gulliveresque atmosphere, 
and she had just come from the Fifth 
Avenue palace of the Hosack family, 
where a characteristically dignified din- 
ner had got on her nerves. Gilbert, she 
knew, was engaged to play roulette at 
the club, and none of her other new 
men friends was available for dancing. 
She hadn’t seen anything of Martin for 
several days. She could easily oblige 
Alice under the circumstances. 

So she said: “Yes, of course I will.” 

“Thank you,” said Alice. “TI’ll say 
that I have a headache and that you’re 
coming home with me. Don’t be talked 
out of it.” 


A PUZZLED expression came into 
Joan’s eyes, and she turned her 
shoulder to Palgrave, who was giving 
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her his most amorous glances. “It 
doesn’t matter,” she said, “but I notice 
that you are all beginning to treat me 
like a sort of moral weathercock. I 
wonder why?” She gave no more 
thought to the matter which just for 
the most fleeting moment had rather 
piqued her, but sat drinking in the music 
of Mascagni’s immortal opera, entirely 
ignoring the fact that Palgrave’s face 
was within an inch of her shoulder and 
that Alan Hosack, on her other side, was 
whispering heavy compliments. 

Alice sat back and looked anxiously 
from the face of the girl who had been 
her closest friend at school to that of 
the man to whom she had given all her 
heart. In spite of the fact that she 
had been married a year and had taken 
her place in the comparatively small set 
which makes up New York society, Mrs. 
Palgrave was an optimist. As a fiction- 
fed girl she had expected, with a thrill 
of excitement, that after marriage she 
would find herself in a whirlpool of 
careless and extravagant people who 
made their own elastic code of morals 
and played ducks and drakes with the 
Commandments. She had accepted as 
a fact the novelist-playwright conten- 
tion that society was synonymous with 
flippancy, selfishness and unchastity and 
that the possession of money and leisure 
necessarily undermined all that was ex- 
cellent in human nature. Perhaps a lit- 
tle to her disappointment, she had soon 
discovered how grotesque and ignorant 
this play-and-book idea was. She had 
returned from her honeymoon in No- 
vember of the first year of the war and 
was astonished to find that nearly all the 
well-known women whose names, in the 
public imagination, were associated with 
decadence and irresponsibility, were as 
a matter of fact devoted to Red Cross 
work and Allied war-charities, that the 
majority of the men who were popularly 
supposed to be killing time with ingen- 
ious wickedness worked as hard as the 
average downtown merchant, and that 
even the débutantes newly burst upon 
the world had, for the most part, banded 
themselves together as a junior war- 
relief society and were turning out 
weekly an immense number of bandages 
for the wounded soldiers of France and 














England. Young men of high and gal- 
lant spirit, who bore the old names of 
New York, had disappeared without a 
line of publicity—to be heard of later 
as members of the already famous 
Escadrille or as ambulance-workers on 
the Western front. Beautiful girls had 
slipped quietly away from their usual 
haunts, touched by a deep and rare emo- 
tion, to: work in Allied hospitals three 
thousand miles and more away—if not 
as full-blown nurses, then as scullery- 
maids or motor-drivers. 

There were, of course, the Older- 
shaws and the Marie Littlejohns and the 
Christine Burleys and the rest. Alice 
had met and watched them throwing 
themselves against any bright light 
like all silly moths. And there were the 
girls like Joan, newly released from the 
exotic atmosphere of those fashionable 
finishing-schools which no sane country 
should permit. But even these wild and 
unbroken colts and fillies, she believed, 
had excuses. They were the natural 
results of a complete lack of parental 
discipline and school training. They 
ran amuck, advertised by the press and 
applauded by the hawks who pounced 
upon their wallets. They were more to 
be pitied than condemned, far more 
foolish and ridiculous than decadent. 

They were not unique, either, or pe- 
culiar to their own country. Every na- 
tion possessed its ‘smart set,” its little 
group of men and women who were ripe 
for the lunatic asylum, and even the 
war and its iron tonic had failed to 
shock them into sanity. In her par- 
ticularly sane way of looking at things 
Alice saw all this, was proud to know 
that the majority of the people who 
formed American society were fine and 
‘sound and generous, and kept as much 
as possible out of the way of those 
others whose one object in life was to 
outrage the conventions. It was only 
when people began to tell her of seeing 
her husband and her friend about to- 
gether night after night that she found 
herself wondering, with jealousy in her 
heart, how long her optimism would en- 
dure, because Gilbert had already shown 
her a foot of clay, and Joan was de- 
liberately flying wild. 

It was, at any rate, all to the good 
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that Joan kept her promise and utterly 
refused to be turned by the pleadings 
and blandishments of Cannon and 
Hosack. They drove together to Pal- 
grave’s elaborate house, a faithful rep- 
lica of one of the famous French 
mansions in the Avenue Wagram in 
Paris, and sat down to a little supper in 
Alice’s boudoir. 


T HEY made a curious picture, these 

children, one just over twenty, the 
other under nineteen; and as they sat 
in that lofty room hung with French 
tapestries and furnished with the spin- 
dle-legged gilt chairs and tables of 
Louis XIV, they might have been play- 
ing, with all the gravity of little girls in 
a nursery, at being grown-up. 

While the servants moved discreetly 
about, Joan kept up a rattle of imper- 
sonalities, laughing at Cannon’s amaz- 
ing mustache and Gargantuan furniture, 
enthusing wildly over Caruso’s once-in- 
a-century voice, throwing satire at Mrs. 
Cooper Jekyll’s confirmed belief in her 
divine right to queen it, and saying 
things that made Alice chuckle about 
the D’Oylys—that apparently _ ill- 
matched pair. She drank a glass of 
champagne with the air of a connoisseur 
and finally, having displayed an excel- 
lent appetite, mounted a cigarette into 
a long, thin mother-of-pearl holder, 
lighted it and sank with a sigh into the 
room’s one comfortable chair. 

“Gilbert gave me a cigarette-holder 
like that,” said Alice. 

“Yes? I think this comes from him,” 
said Joan. “A thoughtful person!” 

That Joan was not quite sure from 
whom she received it annoyed Alice far 
more than if she had boasted of it as 
one of Gilbert’s numerous gifts. She 
needed no screwing up now to say what 
she had rather timidly planned. 

“Will you tell me about yourself and 
Gilbert?” she asked quietly. 

There was no need for Joan to act 
complete composure. She felt it. 
“What is there to tell, my dear?” 

“T hope there isn’t anything—I mean 
anything that matters. But perhaps you 
don’t know that people have begun to 
talk about you, and I think you owe it 
to me to be perfectly frank.” 














Even 
then it 
didn’t occur 
to Joan that 
there was any- 
thing serious in the 
business. “I'll be as frank as the front 
page of The Times—‘All the news that’s 
fit to print,’” she said. “What do you 
want to know?” : 
Alice proved her courage. She drew 
up a chair, bent forward and came 
straight to the point. “Be honest with 
me, Joan, even if you have to hurt me. 
Gilbert is very handsome, and women 
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“Oh, Gilbert,” she said in a low voice, 
‘you mustn't. There's Alice.” 

“Yes, there is Alice. But what does 
that matter? I don’t care, and you don’t. 
Your motto is not tocare. You're always 
* ie ee ee 
than you areto Gray. They're accidents, 
both of them.” 


throw 
them- 
selves 
at him. I 
did, I sup- 
pose ; but hav- 
ing won him and 
being still in my 
first year of mar- 
riage, I’m naturally 
jealous when he lets 
himself be drawn off 
by them. The women 
who have tried to take 
Gilbert away from me 
[I didn’t know, and they 
owed me no friendship. But 
you're different, and I can’t be- 
lieve that you—” 

Joan broke in with a peal of laughter. 
“Can’t you? Why not? I haven’t got 
wings on my shoulders. Isn’t every- 
thing fair in love and war?” 

Alice drew back. She had many 
times been called prim and _ old- 
fashioned, especially at school, by Joan 
and others when men were talked about, 
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and the glittering life that lay beyond 
the walls. Sophistication, to put it 
mildly, had been the order of the day 
in that temporary home of the young 
idea. But this calm declaration of dis- 
loyalty took her color away, and her 
breath. Here was honesty with a 
vengeance ! 

“Joan!” she cried. “Joan!” And 
she put up her hand as though to ward 
off an unbelievable thought, 
yi In an instant Joan was on her feet 
with her arms around the shoulders of 
the best friend she had, whose face had 
gone as white as stone. “Oh, my dear,” 
she said, “I’m sorry. Forgive me. | 
didn’t mean that in the least, not in the 
very least. It was only one of my cheap 
flippancies, said just to amuse myself 
and shock you. Don’t you believe me?” 





EARS came to Alice. She had had 

at least one utterly sleepless night 
and several days of mental anguish. 
She was one of the women who love too 
well. She confessed to. these things, 
brokenly, and it came as a kind of shock 
to Joan to find some one taking things 
seriously and allowing herself to suffer, 
“Why, Alice,” she said, ‘Gilbert 
means nothing to me. He's a dear old 
thing; he’s awfully nice to look at; he 
sums things up in a way that makes me 
laugh; and he dances like a streak. But 
as to flirting with him or anything of 


as a little boob from the country, and 
in my eyes he’s simply a man who car- 
ries a latchkey to amusement and can 
give me a good time. That’s true. I 
swear it.” 


It was true, and Alice realized it, 
with immense relief. She dried her 


eyes and held Joan away from her at 
arm’s-length and looked at her young, 
frank, intrepid face with puzzled ad- 
miration, It didn’t go with her deter- 
1 mined trifling. “I shall always believe 
what you tell me, Joan,” she said, 
“You've taken a bigger load than you 
imagine off my heart—which is Gil- 
bert’s. And now sit down again and 
be comfortable and let’s do what we 
used to do at school at night and talk 
about ourselves. We've both changed 
since those days, haven't we?” 
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have.” 


I don’t think I 
Joan took another cigarette and went 


“Have we? 


back to. her chair, Her .small round 
shoulders looked very white against the 
black of a velvet cushion. If there was 
nothing boyish or unfeminine about her, 


there. was. certainly an_ indefinable 
appearance of being untouched, un- 
awakened.’ She was the same girl who 


had been found. by Martin that after- 
noon clean-cut. against the sky—the de- 
termined individualist. 

Alice sat in front of her on a low 
stool with her hands clasped round a 
knee. Both girls were still young enough 
to be at school, “What a queer mixture 
vou are of-—-of town and. country, 
Joany! You're like a piece of honey- 
suckle playing at being an orchid,” 

“That's because I’m a_ kid,” said 
Joan, “The horrible hour will come 
when I shall be an orchid and try and 
palm myself off as honeysuckle, never 
fear.” 

“Don’t you think marriage has 
changed you a little?” asked Alice, “It 
usually does. It changed me from an 
empty-headed little fool to a woman 
with oh, such a tremendous desire to be 
worthy of it!” 

“Yes, but then you married for love.’ 

“Didn't you, Joany?” 

“I? Marry for love?” Joan waved 
her arm for joy at the idea. 


’ 


LICE knew the story of the escape 

from old age. She also knew from 
the way in which Martin looked at Joan 
why he had given her his name and 
house. Here was her chance to get to 
the bottom of a constant puzzle. “You 
may not have married for love,” she 
said, “but of course you're fond of 
Martin.” 

Joan considered the matter. It might 
be a good thing to go into it now that 
there was an unexpected lull in the wild 
rush that she had made to get into life. 
There had been something rather erratic 
about Martin’s comings and goings dur- 
ing the last week, She hadn't spoken 
to him since the night at the Ritz. 

“Yes, I am fond of him,” she said. 
“That’s the word, As fond as I might 


be of a very nice, sound boy whom I'd 
known all my life.” 
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“Ts that all>?” 

Joan made a series of smoke-rings 
and watched them curl into the air. 
“Yes, that’s all,” she said. 

Alice became even more interested 
and curious and puzzled. She held very 
serious views about marriage. “And are 
you happy with him?” 

“T don’t know that I can be said to be 
happy with him,” said Joan. “I’m per- 
fectly happy as things are.” 

“Tell me how they are.” There was 
obviously something here that was far 
from right. 

Joan was amused at her friend’s 
gravity. She had always been a re- 
sponsible little person with very definite 
and old-fashioned views. “Well,” she 
said, “it’s a charming little story, really. 
I was the maiden who had to be rescued 
from the ugly castle, and Martin was 
the knight who performed the deed. And 


being a knight with a tremendous sense, 


of convention and a castle of his own full 
of well-trained servants, it didn’t seem to 
him that he could give me the run of his 
house in the Paul and Virginia manner, 
which isn’t being done now; and so, 
like a little gentleman, he married me, or 
as I suppose you would put it, went 
through the form of marriage. It’s all 
part of the adventure that we started one 
afternoon on the edge of the woods. I 
call it the cool and common-sense ro- 
mance of two very modern and civilized 
people.” 

“I don’t think there’s any place in 
romance for such things as coolness and 
common sense,” said Alice warmly. 
“And as to there being ‘wo very modern 
and civilized people in your adventure, 
as you call it, that I doubt.” 

Joan’s large brown eyes grew a little 
larger, and she looked at the enthusiastic 
girl in front of her with more interest. 
“Do you?” she asked. “Why?” 

Alice got up. She was disturbed and 
worried. She had a great affection for 
Joan, and that boy was indeed a knight. 
“T saw Martin walking away from your 
house the night you dined with Gilbert 
at the Brevoort—I was told about that! 
—and there was something in his eyes 
that wasn’t the least bit cool. Also I 
rode in the Park with him one morning 
a week ago, and I thought he looked ill 
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and haggard and—if you must know— 
starved. No one would say that you 
aren’t modern and civilized,—and those 
are tame words,—but if Martin were to 
come in now and make a clean breast 
of it, you’d be surprised to find how 
little he is of either of those things, if 
I know anything about him.” 

“Then, my dear,” replied Joan, mak- 
ing a very special ring of smoke, “you 
know more about him than I do.” 

Alice began to walk about. A form 
of marriage—that was the phrase that 
stuck in her mind. And here was a 
girl who was without a genuine friend 
in all that heartless town except her- 
self, and a fine boy who needed one, she 
began to see, very badly. She, at any 
rate, and she thanked God for it, was 
properly married, and she owed it to 
friendship to make a try to put things 
right with these two. 

“Toan, I believe I do,” she said. “I 
really believe I do, although I’ve only 
had one real talk with him. You're 
terribly and awfully young, I know. 
You had a bad year with your grand- 
father and grandmother, and the reac- 
tion has made you wild and careless. 
But you’re not a girl who has been 
brought up behind a screen in a room 
lighted with one candle. You know 
what marriage means. There isn’t a 
book you haven’t read or a thing you 
haven’t talked over. And if you imagine 
that Martin is content to play Paul to 
your imitation Virginia, you’re wrong. 
Oh, Joan, you’re dangerously wrong.” 

Settling into her chair and working 
her shoulders more comfortably into 
the cushion, Joan crossed one leg over 
the other and lighted another cigarette. 
“Go on,” she said with a tantalizing 
smile. “I love to hear you talk. It’s 
far more interesting than listening to 
Howard Cannon’s dark prophecies about 
the day after to-morrow and his gloomy 
rumblings about the writing on the wall. 
You stand for the unemancipated mar- 
ried woman. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Alice quickly, her 
eyes gleaming. “I consider that a girl 
who lets a man marry her under false 
pretenses is a cheat.” 

“A strong word, my dear!” 

“But not too strong.” 

















“Wait a minute. Suppose she doesn’t 
love him. What then?” 

“Then she oughtn’t to have married 
him.” 

“Yes, but it may have suited her to 
marry him.” 

“Then she should fulfill the bargain 
honestly and play the game according to 
the rules. However modern and civil- 
ized people are, they do that.” 


J JAN shrugged her round white shoul- 
ders: and flicked her cigarette-ash ex- 
pertly into the china tray on the spindle- 
legged table at her elbow. She was quite 
unmoved. Alice had always taken it 
upon herself to lecture her about 
individualism — the enthusiastic little 
thing! “Dear old girl,” she said, ‘don’t 
you remember that I always make my 
own rules?” 

“T know you do, but you can’t tell me 
that Martin wants to go by them—or 
that he’ll be able to remain a knight 
long, with you going by one set of rules 
and him wanting to. go by another. 
Where will it end?” 

“End? But why drag in the end 
when Martin and I are only at the be- 
ginning?” 

Alice sat down again and bent for- 
ward and caught up Joan’s unoccupied 
hand. “Listen, dear,” she said with 
more than characteristic earnestness. 
“Last night I went with the Merrills 
to the Ziegfeld Follies, and I saw Mar- 
tin there with a little white-faced girl 
with red lips and the golden hair that 
comes out of a bottle.” 

“Good old Martin!” said Joan. “The 
devil you did!” 

“Doesn’t that give you a jar?” 

“Good heavens, no! If you’d peeked 
into the One O’Clock Club this morning 
at half-past two, you would have seen 
me with a white-faced man with a red 
mustache and a kink in his hair that 
comes from a hot iron. Martin and I are 
young and giddy, and we’re on the 
round-about, and we’re hitting it up. 
Who cares?” 

There was a little silence—and then 
Alice drew back, shaking her pretty, neat 
head. “It wont do, Joany,” she said, 
“it wont do. I’ve heard you say ‘Who 
cares?’ loads of times and never seen 
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anybody take you by the shoulders and 
shake you into caring. That’s why you 
go on saying it. But somebody always 
cares, Joany dear, and there’s not one 
thing that any of us can say or do that 
doesn’t react on some one else either 
to hurt or bless. Martin Gray’s your 
knight. You said so. Don’t you be the 
one to turn his gleaming armor into 
common broadcloth — please, please 
don’t.” 

Joan gave a little laugh and a little 
yawn and stretched herself like a boy 
and got up. “Who'd have thought it? 
It’s half-past twelve, and we’re both 
losing our much-needed beauty-sleep. 
I must really tear myself away.” She 
put her arm around Alice and kissed 
her. “The same dear little wise, respon- 
sible Alice who would like to put the 
earth into woolens with a mustard plas- 
ter on its chest. But it takes all sorts 
to make up a world, y’know, and it 
would be rather drab without a few 
butterflies. Don’t throw bricks at me 
until I’ve fluttered a bit more, Allie. My 
colors wont last long, and I know what 
old age means, better than most. If I 
were in love as you are, my man’s rules 
would be the ones I’d go by all the 
time; but I’m not in love, and I don’t 
want to be—yet; and I’m only a kid, 
and I think I have the right to my fling. 
This marriage of mine is just a part of 
the adventure that Martin and I 
plunged into as a great joke, and he 
knows it and he’s one of the best, and 
I’m grateful to him, believe me. Good 
night. God bless you!” 

She stood for a moment on the top 
step to taste the air that was filled with 
the essence of youth. Across a sky as 
clear as crystal a series of young clouds 
were chasing each other, putting out the 
stars for a moment as they scurried play- 
fully along. It was a joy to be alive 
and fit and careless. Summer was 
lying in wait for spring, and autumn 
would lay a withering hand upon sum- 
mer, and winter with its crooked limbs 
and lackluster eyes was waiting its 
inevitable turn. 

“A short life and a merry one!” 
whispered Joan to the moon, throwing 
it a kiss. 

A footman, sullen for want of sleep, 
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opened the door of the limousine. Some 
one was sitting in the corner with his 
arms crossed over his chest. 

“Marty! Is that you?” 


“Tt’s all right,’ said Gilbert Pal- 


grave. “I’ve been playing patience for 
half an hour. I’m going to see you 
home.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
. OU are going home?” 

“Yes,” said Joan, “without 
the shadow of a doubt.” 
“Which means that I’d better tell the 
chauffeur to drive round to the One 

O’Clock, eh?” 

“T’ll drop you there if you like. 
really-truly going home.” 

“All right.” 

Joan began to sing as the car bowled 
up Fifth Avenue. Movement always 
made her sing, and the effect of things 
slipping behind her. 
suddenly as an expression of Alice’s 
flicked across her memory. “You'll 
catch Alice up, if you go straight back,” 
she said. 

“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire! I wonder why 
it is that the really good woman is never 
appreciated by a man until he’s obliged 
to sit on the other side of the fireplace. 
I wish we were driving away out into 
the country. I have an unusual hanker- 
ing to stand on the bank of a huge lake 
where I can watch the moonlight on the 
water.” 

Joan was singing again. ‘The trees in 
the Park were bespattered with young 
leaves. 

Palgrave controlled an ardent desire 
to touch with his lips that cool white 
shoulder from which the cloak had 
slipped. It was extraordinary how this 
mere girl inflamed him. Alice—Alice 
Sit-by-the-Fire! She seemed oddly like 
some other man’s wife, these days. 

“Suppose I tell your man to drive out 
of the city beyond this rabble of bricks 
and mortar.” 

But Joan went on singing. Spring was 
in her blood. How fast the car was 
moving, and those young clouds! 

Palgrave helped her out with a hot 
hand. 

She opened the door with her latch- 
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But she stopped” 
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key. “Thank you, Gilbert,” she said. 
“Good night.” 

But Palgrave followed her in. “Don’t 
you think I’ve earned the right to one 
cigarette?” He threw his coat into a 
chair in the hall and hung his hat on 
the longest point of an antler. It was 
a new thing for this much-flattered man 
to ask for favors. This young thing's 
exultant youth made him feel old and 
rather humble. 

“There are sandwiches in the dining- 
room and various things to drink,” said 
Joan, waving her hand toward it. 

“No, no. Let’s go up to the drawing- 
room—that is, unless you—” 

But Joan was already on the stairs, 
with the chorus of her song. She didn’t 
feel in the least like sleep with its escape 
from life. It was so good to be awake, 
to be vital, to be tingling with the cur- 
rent of electricity like a telegraph-wire. 
She flung back the curtains, raised all 
the windows, opened her arms to the 
air, spilled her cloak on the floor, sat at 
the piano and ragged “The Spring 
Song.” 

“T am a kid,” she said, speaking above 
the sound, and going on with her argu- 
ment to Alice. “I am and I will be, I 
will be. And I'll play the fool and 
revel in it as long as I can—so there!” 


ALGRAVE had picked up the cloak 

and was holding it unconsciously 
against his immaculate shirt. It was the 
sentimental act of a virtuoso in the art 
of pleasing women—who are so easily 
pleased. At the moment he had achieved 
forgetfulness of boudoir trickery and so 
retained almost all his usual assumption 
of dignity. Even Joan, with her quick 
eve for the ridiculous, failed to detect 
the bathos of his attitude, and merely 
thought that he was trying to be funny 
and not succeeding. 

It so happened that over Palgrave’s 
shoulder she could see the bold crayon 
drawing of Martin, brown and healthy 
and muscular, without an ounce of af- 
fectation, an unmistakable man with his 
nice irregular features and clean, merry 
eyes. There was strength and capability 
stamped all over him, and there was, as 
well, a pleasing sense of reliability which 
gained immediate confidence. With the 











sort of shock one gets on go- 

ing into the fresh air from a 

steam-heated room, she real- 
ized the contrast between 
these two. 

There is always something 
as unreal about handsome 
men as there is about Japa- 
nese gardens. Palgrave’s 
hair was so scrupulously 
sleek and wiglike, his 
features so well-bal- 


anced and 
well- 
chosen, 

ie rae 
wide- J 
set eyes NY 
so large Ya 
and long- ; 
lashed, ‘“ 
and his fair, ‘- 
soft mustache 
so miraculously 
precise. His clothes, 

too, were a degree more than perfect. 
They were so right that they attracted 
as much attention as if they were badly 
cut and a little freakish in consequence. 
He was born for tea-fights and winter 
resorts, to listen with a distrait half- 
smile to the gushing adulation of the 
oh-my-dear type of women. 

He attracted Joan. She admired his 
assurance and polish and manners. With 
these three things even a man with a 
broken nose and a head bald as an egg 
can carry a beautiful woman to the 
altar. He was something new to her, 
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too, and she found much to amuse her 
in his way of expressing himself. He 
observed, and sometimes crystallized his 
observations with a certain neatness. 
Also, and she made no bones about own- 
ing to it, his obvious attention flattered 
her. All the same, she was in the mood 
just then for Martin. He went better 
with the time of year, and there was 
something awfully companionable about 
his sudden laugh. She would have 
hailed his appearance at that moment 


“Boy,” she said presently, “if I could be taken with 
you to where the air’s clean and the trees are whis- 
perin’, I'd give twenty-five years of my life.” “Would 
you, Tootles?” A sudden 
thought struck Martin. 
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with an outdoor cry. 
It was bad luck for 
Palgrave, because he now knew defi- 
nitely that in Joan he had found the girl 
who was to give him the Great Emotion. 
She broke away from “The Spring 
Song” and swung into “D’ye Ken John 
Peel with His Coat So Gay?” It was 
Martin’s favorite air. How often she 
had heard him shout it among the trees 
on his way to meet her out there on the 
edge of the woods where they had found 
each other! 
She left the piano in the middle of a 
bar. “One cigarette,” she said, and held 
out a silver box. 
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Palgrave’s hand closed tightly over 
her slim white arm. In his throat his 
heart was pumping. He spoke inco- 
herently, like a man. “You—you take 
my breath away,” he said. “You make 
my brain whirl. Why didn’t you come 
out of your garden a year ago?” 

He was acting, she thought. and she 
laughed. “My arm, I think,” she re- 
minded him. 

“No, mine. It’s got to be mine. 
What’s the good of beating about the 
bush?” He spoke with a queer hoarse- 
ness, and his hand shook. 

She laughed again. He was trying 
his parlor tricks, as Hosack had called 
them one night at the Crystal Room, 
watching him greet a woman with both 
hands. What a joke to see what he 
would do if she pretended to be carried 
away! He might as well be made to 
pay for keeping her up. “Oh, Gilbert,” 
she said, “what are you saying!” Her 
shyness and fright were admirable. 

They added fuel to his fire. “What 
I’ve been waiting to say for years and 
never thought I should. I love you. 
You’ve just got me.” 

How often had he said those very 
words to other women? He did it sur- 
passingly well. She continued to act. 
“Oh, Gilbert,” she said in a low voice, 
“you mustn’t. There’s Alice.” Two 
could play at his pet game. 

“Yes, there is Alice. But what does 
that matter? I don’t care, and you 
don’t. Your motto is not to care. You're 
always saying so. I’m no more married 
to Alice than you are to Grav. They’re 
accidents, both of them. T love you, [ 
tell you.” And he ran his hand up to 
her shoulder and bore down upon her. 
Where were his manners and polish and 
assurance? It was amazing to see the 
change in the man. 

But she dodged away and took up a 
stand behind the piano and laughed at 
him. “You’re an artist, Gilbert,” she 
cried. “It’s all very well for you to 
practice on women of your own age. but 
I’m an unsophisticated girl. You might 
turn my head, y’know.” 


HE sarcasm brought him up short. 
She was mocking. He was pro- 
foundly hurt. “But you’ve chosen me. 


You’ve picked me out. You've used 
me.to take you to places night after 
night! Don’t fool with me, Joan. I’m 
in dead earnest.” 

And she saw with astonishment that 
he was. His face was white, and he 
stood in a curious attitude of supplica- 
tion, with his hands out. She was 
amazed, and for a moment thrilled. Gil. 
bert Palgrave, the woman’s man, in love 
with fer. Think of it! 

“But Gilbert,” she said, “there’s 
Alice.. She’s my friend.” That seemed 
to matter more than the fact that she 
was his wife. 

“That hasn’t mattered to you all 
along. Why drag it in now? Night 
after night you’ve danced with me; I’ve 
been at your beck and call; you used 
me to rescue you from Gray that time. 
What are you? What are you made of ? 
Unsophisticated! You!" He wasn’t 
angry. He was fumbling at reasons in 


order to try and get at her point of 


view. “You know well enough that a 
man doesn’t put himself out to that 
extent for nothing. What becomes of 
give and take? Do vou conceive that 
you are going to sail through life taking 
everything and giving nothing?” 

Martin had asked her this, and Alice, 
and now here was Gilbert Palgrave 
putting it to her as though it were an 
indictment! “But I’m a kid.” she cried 
out. “What do you all mean? Can’t I 
te allowed to have any fun without pay- 
ing for it? I’m only just out of the 
shell. I’ve only been living for a few 
weeks. Can’t you see that I'm a kid? 
I have the right to take all I can get 
for nothing—the right of youth. What 
do you mean—all of. you?” 

She came out from behind the piano 
and stood in front of him, as erect as a 
silver birch, and as slim and young. 
There was a great indignation all about 
her. 

His eager hands went out, and fell. 
He was not a brute. It would be coward- 
ly to touch this amazing child. She was 
armed with fearlessness and virginitv— 
and he had mistaken these things for 
callousness. 

“T don’t know what to say,” he said. 
“You stagger me. How long are you 
going to hide behind this youthfulness ? 
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When are you going to be old enough to 
be honest? Men have patience only up 
to a point. At any rate, you didn’t 
claim youth when Gray asked you to 
marry him—though you may have done 
so afterward. Did you?” 

She kept silent. But her eyes ran 
over him with contempt. According to 
her, she had given him no right to put 
such questions. 

He ignored it. It was undeserved. 
It was she who deserved contempt, not 
he. And he threw it back at her in a 
strange incoherent outburst in which, all 
the same, there was a vibrating note of 
gladness and relief. And all the while, 
unmoved by the passion into which he 
broke, she stood watching with a curious 
gravity his no longer immobile face. 
She was thinking about Martin. She was 
redeveloping Martin’s expression when 
she had opened the door of her bedroom 
the night of her marriage and let him 
out. What about her creed, then? Was 
she hiding behind youthfulness? Were 
there, after all, certain things that must 
be paid for? Was she already old 
enough to be what Alice and this man 
called honest? Was every man made of 
the stuff that only gave for what he 
hoped to get in return? 

His words trailed off. He was wast- 
ing them, he saw. She was_ looking 
through his head. But he rejoiced as 
to one thing like a potter who opens the 
door of his oven and finds his master- 
piece unbroken. And silence fell upon 
them, interrupted only by the intermit- 
tent humming of passing cars. 

Finally Palgrave took a cigarette-box 
out of Joan’s hand and put it down on 
a little table and stood looking more 
of a man than might have been ex- 
pected. 

“I’ve always hoped that one day I 
should meet you—just you,” he said 
quietly ; “and when I did, I knew that it 
would be to love. Well, I’ve told you. 
Do what you can for me until you decide 
that you are grown up at last. I'll 
wait.” 

And he turned and went away, and 
presently she heard a door shut and 
echo, and slow footsteps in the street 
below. 

Where was Martin? 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


had happened that night made her 

want Martin. He knew that she was 
a kid, and treated her as such. He didn’t 
stand up and try and force her forward 
into being a woman—although, of all 
men, he had the right. He was big and 
generous and had given her his name 
and house and the run of the world, but 
not from his lips ever came the hard 
words that she had: heard that night. 
How extraordinary that they should 
have come from Alice as well as from 
Gilbert ! 

She wanted Martin. Where was Mar- 
tin? She felt more like a bird, at that 
moment, than a butterfly—lixe a bird 
that had flown too far from its nest and 
couldn’t find its way back. She had 
been honest with Martin, all along. 
Why, the night before they had started 
on the street of adventure, she had told 
him her creed, in that dark, quiet room 
with the moonlight on the floor in a 
little pool, and had frankly cried out, 
“Who cares?” for the first time. And 
later, upstairs in her room, in ¢his house, 
she had asked him to leave her; and he 
had gone, because he understood that 
she wanted to remain irresponsible for a 
time and must not be taken by the shoul- 
ders and shaken into caring until she 
had had her fling. He understood every- 
thing—especially as to what she meant 
by saying that she would go joy-riding, 
that she would make life spin which- 
ever way she wanted it to go. It was 
the right of youth, and what was she but 
just a kid? He had never stood over her 
and demanded payment, and yet he had 
given her everything. He saw she was 
new to the round-about, careless and 
care-free, and had never flung the word 
honest at her head, because, being so 
young, she considered that she could be 
let off from making payments for a 
time. 

She wanted Martin. She wanted the 
comforting sight of his clean eyes and 
deep chest and square shoulders. She 
wanted to sit down knee to knee with 
him as they had done so often on the 
edge of the woods, and talk and talk. 
She wanted to hear his man’s voice and 


S wanted Martin. Everything that 
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see the laughter-line» come and go 
round his eyes. Hé was her pal, and 
was as reliable as the calendar. He 
would wipe out the effect of the re- 
proaches that she had been made to 
listen to by Alice and Gilbert. They 
might be justified; they were justified ; 
but they showed a lack of understanding 


She blundered in- 
to an answer. “ 

cause it’s rather 
soon to become a 
grass widow, 
and I want you 
to be seen with 
me somewhere 
to-morrow.” 


RY HA 


of her 
present 
mood _ that 
was to her in- 
conceivable. She 

was a kid. Couldn’t they see that she 
was a kid? Why should they both throw 
bricks at her as though she were a hawk 
and not a mere butterfly ? 

Where was Martin? Why hadn’t she 
seen him for several days? Why had he 
stayed away from home without saying 
where he was and what he was doing? 
And what was all this about a girl with 
a white face and red lips? Martin must 
have friends, of course. She had hers 
—Gilbert and Hosack and the others, if 
they could be called friends.. But why a 
girl with a white face and red lips and 
hair that came out of a bottle? That 
didn’t sound much like Martin. 

All these thoughts passed through 
Joan’s mind while she walked about 
the drawing-room with its open win- 
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dows, in the first hour of the morning, 
sending out an S. O. S. to Martin. She 
ought to be in bed and asleep—not 
thinking and going over everything as 
if she were a woman. She wasn’t a 
woman yet, and could only be a kid once. 
It was too bad of Alice to try and force 
her to take things seriously so soon. 
Seriousness was for older people, and 
even then something to avoid if pos- 
sible. And as for Gilbert—well, she 
didn’t for one instant deny the fact that 
it was rather exciting and exhilarating 
for him to be in love with her, although 
she was awfully sorry for Alice. She 
had done nothing to encourage him, and 
it was really a matter of absolute in- 
difference to her whether he loved her 
or not, so long as he was at hand to take 
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her about. And she didn’t intend to 
encourage him, either. Love meant ties 
and responsibility—Alice proved that 
clearly enough. ‘There was plenty of 
time for love. Let her flit first. Let her 
remain young as long as she could, care- 
less and care-free. The fact that she 
was married was just an accident, an 
item in her adventure. It didn’t make 
her less young to be married, and she 
didn’t see why it should. Martin under- 
stood, and that was why it was so far- 
fetched of Alice to suggest that her 
attitude could turn Martin’s armor into 
broadcloth, and hint at his having ceased 
to be a knight because he had been seen 
with a girl—never mind whether her 
face was white and her lips red and her 
hair too golden. 

“I’m a kid, I tell you,” she said 
aloud, throwing out her justification to 
the whole world. “I am and I will be, 
I will be. I’ll play the fool and revel 
in it as long as I can—so there! Who 
cares?” And she laughed once more, 
and ran her hand over her hair as 
though waving all these thoughts away, 
and shut the windows and turned out 
the lights and went upstairs to her bed- 
room. “I’m a selfish, self-willed little 
devil, crazy about myself, thinking of 
nothing but having a good time,” she 
added inwardly. “I know it, all of you, 
as well as you do, but give me time. 
Give me my head for a bit. When I 
must begin to pay, I'll pay with all 
I’ve got.” 

But presently, all ready for bed, she 
put on a dressing-gown and left her 
room and padded along the passage in 
heelless slippers to Martin’s room. He 
might have been asleep all this time. 
How silly not to have thought of that! 
She would wake him for one of their 
talks. It seemed an age since they had 
sat on the hill together among the young 
buds, and she had conjured up the high- 
reaching buildings of New York against 
the blue sky, like a mirage. 

She had begun to think again. Alice 
and Gilbert between them had set her 
brain working—and she couldn’t stop 
it. What if the time had come already 
when she must pull herself together 
and face facts and play what everybody 
called the game? Well, if it had, and 
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she simply couldn’t hide behind youth- 
fulness any longer, as Gilbert had said, 
she would show that she could change 
her tune of “Who cares?” to “J care!” 
with the best of them. “I’m only a 
little over eighteen. I don’t know quite 
what it is, but I’m something more than 
pretty. I’m still not much more than a 
flapper—an_ irritating, empty-headed, 
fashionable-school-fed, undisciplined, 
sophisticated kid. I know all about that 
as well as they do. I’m making no pre- 
tense to be anything different. Heaven 





knows, I’m frank enough about it—even 
to myself. But it’s only a phase. Why 


not let me get over it and live it down? 
If there’s anything good in me, and 
there is, it will come out sooner or later. 
Why not let me go through it my own 
way? A few months to play the fool 
in—it isn’t much to ask; and don’t I 
know what it means to be old ?” 


HE hadn’t been along that passage 

before. It was Martin’s side of the 
house. She hadn’t given much thought 
to Martin’s side of anything. She tried 
a door and opened it, fumbled for the 
thing that would turn the light on and 
found it. It was a large and usefully 
fitted dressing-room with a hanging cup- 
board that ran all along one wall, with 
several doors. Two old shiny-faced 
English tall-boys were separated by a 
boot-rack. Between the two windows 
was a shaving-glass over a basin. There 
was a bookcase on each side of the fire- 
place and a table conveniently near a 
deep armchair with a tobacco-jar, pipes 
and a box of cigarettes. Every available 
space of wall was crammed with framed 
photographs of college groups, some 
showing men with the whiskered faces 
and the strange garments of the early 
Victorian period, others of the clean- 
shaved men of the day, but all of them 
fit and eager and care-free, caught in 
their happiest hours. It was a man’s 
room, arranged by one, now used by 
another. 

Joan went through into the bedroom. 
The light followed her. There was no 
Martin. It was all strangely tidy. Its 
owner might have been away for weeks. 

With a sense of chill and a feeling of 
queer loneliness, she went back to the 
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dressing-room. She wanted Martin. If 
Martin had been there, she would have 
had it all out with him, freely and 
frankly. Somehow she couldn’t wave 
away the idea any longer that the time 
had come for her to cross another bridge. 
Thank God she would still be young, 
but the kid of her would be left on the 
other side. If Martin had been there, 
she would have told him some of the 
things that Alice had said about being 
honest and paying up, and left it to him 
to say whether the girlhood which she 
had wanted to spin out was over and 
must be put away among her toys. 

Alice and Gilbert Palgrave—curious 
that it should have been those two—had 
shaken her individualism, as well as 
something else, vague and untranslat- 
able, that she couldn’t quite grasp, that 
eluded her hand. 

She sat down in the deep chair and 
with a little smile took up one of Mar- 
tin’s pipes and looked at it. The good 
tobacco-y scent of it took her back to 
the hill on the edge of the woods, and 
in her mind’s eye there was a picture of 
two clean eyes with laughter-lines com- 
ing and going, a strong young face that 
had already caught the sun, square 
shoulders and a broad chest and a pair 
of reliable hands with spatulate fingers 
clasped round a knee. She could hear 
birds calling. Spring was in the air. 

Where was Martin? 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ukelele Girl,” to be produced “under 

the personal direction of Stanwood 
Mosely.” The piece had been in re- 
hearsal for eleven weeks. 

The curtain had been up on the sec- 
ond act for an hour. Scene-designers, 
scene-painters and scene-shifters were 
standing about with a stage-director, 
whose raucous voice cut the atmosphere 
incessantly in what was intended to rep- 
resent the exterior of a hotel at Monte 
Carlo. It more nearly resembled the 


[' was the first dress rehearsal of “The 


materialization of a dope-fiend’s dream 
of an opium-factory. What might have 
been a bank-building in Utopia, an 
old Spanish galleon in drydock, or the 
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exterior of a German beer-garden occu- 
pied the center of the scene. The bricks 
were violet and old goid, sprayed with 
tomato-juice and marked by the inde- 
terminate silver tracks of snails. Pillars, 
modeled on the sugar-stick posts that 
advertise barber-shops, ran up and lost 
themselves among the flies. A number 
of wide stairs all over wine-stains wan- 
dered aimlessly about, coming to a con- 
clusion between gigantic urns filled 
with unnatural flowers of all the colors 
of a diseased rainbow. Jotted about 
here and there on the stage were 
octopus-limbed trees with magenta 
leaves growing in flower pots all covered 
with bilious blobs. Mosely didn’t pro- 
fess to understand it, but having been 
assured by the designer that it was art 
nouveau, which also he didn’t under- 
stand, he was wholly satisfied. 

Not so the stage-director, whose lan- 
guage in describing the effect it had 
upon him would have done credit to a 
gunman under the influence of cheap 
brandy and fright. The rehearsal, which 
had commenced at eight o'clock, had 
been hung up for a time considerable 
enough to allow him to give vent to his 
sentiments. The pause enabled Mosely, 
squatting frogwise in the middle of the 
orchestra stalls, to surround himself 
with several women whose gigantic pro- 
portions were horribly exposed to the 
eye. The rumble of his voice and the 
high squeals of their laughter clashed 
with the sounds of the vitriolic argument 
on the stage, and the noises of a bored 
band, in which an oboe was giving a 
remarkable imitation of a gobbling 
turkey-cock, and a cornet of a man 
blowing his nose. 

Bevies of weary and _ spirit-broken 
chorus-girls in costume were sprawling 
on the chairs in the lower boxes, some 
sleeping, some too tired to sleep, and 
some eating ravenously from paper bags. 
Chorus-men and costumers, wig-makers 
and lyric writers, authors and friends of 
the company, sat about singly and in 
pairs in the orchestra seats. They were 
mostly bored so far beyond mere im- 
patience by all this superinefficiency and 
chaos as to have arrived at a state of 
intellectual coma. 

One other man in addition to the 
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raucous self-advertising stage-director, 
Jackrack, commonly called ‘“Jack-in- 
office,” showed distinct signs of life—a 
short, overdressed, perky person with 
piano fingers and baldish head, who flit- 
ted about among the chorus-girls, fol- 
lowed by a pale, drab woman with 
pins. ‘This was Poppy Shemalitz, the 
frock-expert, the man-milliner of the 
firm, who was required to make bricks 
out of straw, or as he frequently said to 
the friends of his “bosom,” ‘make fif- 
teen dollars look like fifty.” Self- 
preservation and a sense of humor en- 
couraged him through the abusive days 
of a dog’s life. 


ITTING in the last row of the 

orchestra, wearing the expression of 
interest and astonishment of a man who 
had fallen suddenly into another world, 
was Martin. He had been there since 
eight o’clock. For over six hours he 
had watched banality emerge from chaos 
and had listened to the blasphemy and 
insults of Jackrack. He would have 
continued to watch and listen until day- 
light peered upbraidingly through the 
chinks in the exit-doors but for the 
sudden appearance of Susie Capper, 
dressed for the street. 

“Hello, Tootles! But you're not 
through, are you?” 

“Absobloominlootely.”” she said em- 
phatically. 

“T thought you said your best bit was 
in the second act?” 

““ ‘Was’ is right. Come on outer here. 
I can’t stand the place a minute longer. 
[t’ll give me apoplexy.” 

Martin followed her into the foyer. 
The tragic rage on the girl’s little, 
pretty, usually good-natured face wor- 
ried him. He knew that she had looked 
forward to this production to make her 
name on Broadway. 

“My dear Tootles, what’s happened ?” 

She turned to him and clutched his 
arm. Tears welled up into her eyes, 
and her red lips began to tremble. 
“What did I look like?” she demanded. 

“Splendid !” 

“Didn’t I get every ounce of comedy 
out of my two scenes in Act One?” 

“Every ounce.” 

“T know I did. Even the stage-hands 


laughed, and if you can do that, there’s 
no argument. And didn’t my number 
go over fine? Wasn’t it the best thing 
in the act? I don’t care what you say. 
I know it was. Even the orchestra 
wanted it over again.” 

“But it was,” said Martin, “and I 
heard one of the authors say that it 
would be the hit of the piece.” 

“Oh, Martin, I’ve been sweating 
blood for this chance for five years, and 
I’m not going to get it. I’m not going 
to get it. I wish I was dead.” She 
put her arms against the wall and her 
face down on her arms and burst into 
an agony of tears. 

Martin was moved. ‘This plucky, 
struggling, hard-working atom of a re- 
morseless world deserved a little luck 
for a change. Hitherto it had eluded 
her eager hands, although she had paid 
for it in advance with something more 
than blood and energy. “Dear old 
Tootles,” he said, “what’s happened? 
Try and tell me what’s happened? I 
don’t understand.” 

“You don’t understand, because you 
don’t know the tricks of this rotten 
theater. For eleven weeks I’ve been re- 
hearsing. For eleven weeks — time 
enough to produce a couple of Shake- 
speare’s bally plays in Latin—I’ve put 
up with the browbeating of that mad- 
dog Jackrack. For eleven weeks, with- 
out touching one dirty little Mosely 
cent, I’ve worked at my part and num- 
bers, morning, noon and night ; and now, 
on the edge of production, he cuts me 
out and puts in a simpering cow with 
a fifteen-thousand-dollar necklace and a 
snapping little Pekinese to oblige one 
of his angels, and I’m reduced to the 
chorus. I wish I was dead, I tell you— 
I wish I was dead and buried and at 
peace. I wish I could creep home and 
get into bed and never see another day 
of this cruel life. Oh, I’m just whipped 
and broke and out. Take me away, 
take me away, Martin. I’m through.” 


ARTIN put his arm round the 
slight, shaking form, led her to one 
of the doors and out into a narrow pas- 
sage that ran up into the deserted street. 
To have gone down into the stalls and 
hit that oily martinet in the mouth would 
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have been to lay himself open to a 
charge of cruelty to animals. He was 
so puny and fat and soft. Poor little 
Tootles, who had had a tardy and 
elusive recognition torn from her grasp! 
It was a tragedy. 

It was not much more than a stone’s- 
throw from the theater to the rabbit- 
warren in West Forty-sixth Street, but 
Martin gave a shout at a prowling taxi. 
Not even policemen and newspaper boys 
and street-cleaners must see this girl as 
she was then, in a collapse of smashed 
hopes, sobbing, completely broken down. 
It wasn’t fair. He half carried her into 
the cab, trying with a queer, blunder- 
ing sympathy to soothe and quiet her. 
And he had almost succeeded by 
the time they reached the brownstone 
house of sitters, bedrooms and baths, 
gas-stoves, cubby-holes, the persistent 
reek of onions, cigarettes and hot cheese. 
The hysteria of the artistic temperament, 
or the natural exaggeration of an arti- 
ficial life, had worn itself out for the 
time being. Rather pathetic little sobs 
had taken its place. It was with a face 
streaked with the black stuff from her 
eyelashes that Tootles turned quickly 
to Martin at the foot of the narrow, 
dirty staircase. 

“Let’s go up quiet,” she said. “If 
any of the others are about, I don’t 
want ’em to know to-night. See?” 

“T see,” said Martin. 

And it was good to watch the way in 
which she took hold of herself with a 
grip of iron, scrubbed her face with his 
handkerchief, dabbed it thickly with 
powder from a small silver box, threw 
back her head and went up two stairs at 
a time. On the second floor there was 
a cackle of laughter, but doors were 
shut. On the third all was quiet. But 
on the fourth the tall, thin, Raphael- 
headed man was drunk again, arguing 
thickly in the usual cloud of smoke, 
which drifted sullenly into the passage 
through the open door. 

With deft fingers Tootles used her 
latchkey, and they slipped into the apart- 
ment like thieves. And then Martin 
took the pins out of her little once-white 
hat, drew her coat off, picked her up as 
if she were a child and put her on the 
sofa. 
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“There you are, Tootles,” he said, 
without aggressive cheerfulness, but 
still cheerful. “You lie there, young 
‘un, and I’ll get you something to eat. 
It’s nearly a day since you saw food.” 

And after a little while, humanized by 
the honest kindness of this obvious man, 
she sat up and leaned on an elbow and 
watched him through the gap in the 
curtains that hid her domestic arrange- 
ments. He was scrambling some eggs. 
He had made a pile of chicken sand- 
wiches and laid the table. He had pat 
some flowers that he had brought for her 
earlier in the evening in the middle of 
it, stuck into an empty milk-bottle. In 
her excitement and joy about the play, 
she had forgotten to put them in water. 
They were distinctly sad. 

“Me word!” she said to herself, 
through the aftermath of her emotion. 
“That’s some boy. Gee, that’s some 
good boy.” Even her thoughts were 
conducted in a mixture of Brixton and 
Broadway. 

“Now, then,” he said, “all ready, 
marm,” and put his handiwork in what 
he hoped was an appetizing manner on 
the table The hot eggs were on a cold 
plate, but did that really matter? 


ETWEEN them they made a clean 

sweep of everything, falling back 
finally on a huge round box of candies 
contributed the previous day by Martin. 
They made short work of several bottles 
of beer, also contributed by Martin. He 
knew that Tootles was not paid a penny 
during rehearsals. She laughed several 
times and cracked one or two feeble 
jokes—poor little soul with the swollen 
eyes and powder-dabbed face! 

“Boy,” she said presently, putting her 
hand on his knees and closing her tired 
eyes, “where’s that magic carpet? If 
I could sit on it with you and be taken 
to where the air’s clean and the trees are 
whisperin’ and all the young things 
hoppin’ about—I’d give twenty-five 
years of me life, s’elp me Bob, I would.” 

“Would you, Tootles?” A sudden 
thought struck Martin. Make use of 


that house in the country, make use of 
it, lying idle and neglected ! 

“Oh,” she said, “to get away from all 
this for a bit—to shake Broadway and 




















slang and _ electric 
I’m fed up, 


grease-paint and 
light, if only for a week. 


boy. I'll all out, like an empty gasoline- 
tin. I want to see something clean and 
sweet.” 


Martin had made up his mind. Look 
at that poor little bruised soul, as much 
in need of, water as those sad flowers in 
the milk-bottle. ‘Tootles,” he said, 
“pack up your troubles in your old kit- 
bag, and be ready for me in the morn- 
ing.” 

“What d’yer mean, boy?” 

“What I say. At eleven o’clock to- 
morrow—to-day, I’ll have a car here and 
drive you away to woods and birds and 
all clean things. Ill give you a holiday 
in a big cathedral, and you shall lie and 
listen to God’s own choir.” 

“Go on—ye’re pullin’ me leg!” She 
waved her hand to stop him. It was all 
too good to joke about. 

“No, I'm not. I’ve got a house away 
in the country. It was my father’s. We 
shall both be proud to welcome you 
there, Tootles.” 

She sprang up, put her hands on his 
face and tilted it back and looked into 
his eyes. It was true! It was true! 
She saw it there. And she kissed him 
and gave a great sobbing sigh and went 
into her bedroom and began to undress. 
Was there anything like life, after all? 

Martin cleared the table and drew the 
curtains over the domestic arrangements. 
He didn’t like domestic arrangements. 
Then he sat down: and lighted a ciga- 
rette. His head was all blurred with 
sleep. 

And presently a tired voice called 
“Boy!” and he went in. The all-too- 
golden head was deep into the pillow, 
and long lashes made fans on that pow- 
dered face. 

“Where did you pinch the magic car- 
pet?” she asked, and she smiled, and 
fell into sleep as a stone disappears into 
water. 

As Martin drew the clothes over her 
thinly clad shoulder, something touched 
him. It was like a tap on the heart. 
Before he knew what he was doing, he 
had turned out the light, gone into the 
sitting-room, the passage, down the 
stairs and into the silent street. At top 
speed he ran into Sixth Avenue, yelled 


WHO CARES? 
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to a cab that was slipping along the 
trolley-lines and told the driver to go 
to East Sixty-seventh Street for all he 
was worth. 

Joan wanted him. 

Joan! 


CHAPTER XX 


OAN heard the cab drive up and 

stop, heard Martin sing out ‘“That’s 

all right,” open and shut the front 
door and mount the stairs ; heard him go 
quickly to her room and knock. 

She went out and called, ‘Marty, 
Marty,” and stood on the threshold of 
his dressing-room, smiling a welcome. 
She was glad, beyond words glad, and 
surprised. There had seemed to be no 
chance of seeing him that morning. 

Martin came along the passage with 
his characteristic light tread and drew 
up short. He looked anxious. 

“You wanted me?” he said. 


And Joan held out her hand. “I did 
and do, Marty. But how did you 
guess ?” 

“T didn’t guess; I knew.’ And he 


held her hand nervously. 

She looked younger and sweeter than 
ever in her blue silk dressing-gown, and 
shorter in her heelless slippers. What 
a kid she was, after all, he thought. 

“How amazing!” she said. “I won- 
der how?” 

He shook his head. “I dunno—just 
as I did the first time, when I tore 
through the woods and found you on 
the hill.” 

“Tsn’t that wonderful! Do you sup- 
pose I shall always be able to get you 
when I want you very much?” 

“Yes, always.” 

“Why?” 

She had gone back into the dressing- 
room. The light was on her face. Her 
usual expression of elfish impertinence 
was not there. She was the girl of the 
stolen meetings once more, the girl 
whose eyes reflected the open beauty of 
what Martin had called the big cathe- 
dral. For all that, she was the girl who 
had hurt him to the soul, shown him 
her door, played that trick upon him at 
the Ritz and sent him adrift full of the 
spirit of “Who cares?” which was her 
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fetish. It was in his heart to say: “Be- 
cause I adore you! Because I am so 
much yours that you have only to think 
my name for me to hear it across the 
world as if you had shouted it through 
a giant megaphone! Because whatever 
I do and whatever you do, I shall love 
you!” But she had hurt him twice. She 
had cut him to the very core. He 
couldn’t forget. He was too proud to 
lay himself open to yet another of her 
laughing snubs. 


S? he shook his head again. “I 
dunno,” he said. “It’s like that. It’s 
something that can’t be explained.” 

She sat on the arm of the chair with 
her hands round a knee. A little of her 
pink ankle showed. The pipe that she 
had dropped when his voice had come 
up from the street lay on the floor. 

His answer had disappointed her ; she 
didn’t quite know why. The old Marty 
would have been franker and more spon- 
taneous. The old Marty might have 
made her laugh with his boyish ingen- 
iousness, but he would have warmed her 
and made her feel delightfully vain. 
Could it be that she was responsible for 
this new Marty? 

There was 8 short silence. 

These two young things had lost the 
complete confidence that had been theirs 
before they had come to that great 
town. What a pity! 

“Well,” he asked, standing straight 
like a man ready to take orders, “why 
did you call?” 

And then an overwhelming shyness 
seized her. It had seemed easy enough 
in thought to tell Martin that she was 
ready to cross the bridge and be, as 
Alice had called it, honest, and as Gil- 
bert had said, to play the game. But it 
was far from easy when he stood in the 
middle of the room in the glare of the 
light, with something all about him that 
froze her words and made her self-con- 
scious and timid. And yet a clear, un- 
mistakable voice urged her to have cour- 
age and make her confession, say that 
she was sorry for having been a feather- 
brained little fool and ask him to for- 
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give—to win him back, if—if she hadn’t 
already lost him. 

But she blundered into an answer and 
spoke flippantly from nervousness. ‘“Be- 
cause it’s rather soon to become a grass 
widow, and I want you to be seen with 
me somewhere to-morrow.” 

That was all, then. She was only 
amusing herself. It was a case of 
“Horse, horse play with me!”—the 
other horses being otherwise occupied. 
She wasn’t serious. He needn’t have 
come. “I can’t,” he said. “I’m sorry, 
but I’m going out of town.” 

She saw him look at the clock on the 
mantelshelf and crinkle up his forehead. 
Day must be stretching itself somewhere. 
She got up, quickly. How could she say 
it? She was losing him. 

“Are you angry with me, Marty?” 
she asked, trying to fumble her way to 
honesty. 

“No, Joan. But it’s very late. 
ought to be.in bed.” 

“Didn’t you think that I should miss 
you while you’ve been away ?” 

“No, Joan. Look. It’s half-past two. 
A kid like you ought to have been asleep 
hours ago.” He went over to the door. 

“I’m not a kid—I’m not,” she burst 
out. 

He was too tired to be surprised. He 
had not forgotten how she had hidden 
behind her youth. He couldn’t under- 
stand her mood. “I must get to bed,” 
he said, “if you don’t mind. I must be 
up pretty early. Run along, Joany.” 

He couldn’t have hurt her more aw- 
fully whatever he had said. To be 
treated like a naughty girl! But it served 
her right, and she knew it. Her plea 
had come back like a boomerang. 

“Well, have a good time,” she said, 
with her chin high. “I shall see you 
again some day, I suppose.” 

It was no use. She had lost him—she 
had lost him, just as she had discovered 
that she wanted him. There was a girl 
with a white face and red lips and hair 
that came out of a bottle. 

Martin watched her go and shut the 
door, and stood with his hands over his 
face. 


You 


The next installment of this remarkable novel brings a climax 


in the affairs of Joan and Martin. 


It will appear in the forth- 


coming—the July—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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lem gilt I-S-S HALSTEAD! Miss 
i M | Halstead! C-a-l-l f’r Miss 
(==) Halstead!” 

The nasal summons shrilled impa- 


tiently down the bleak dressing-room 
corridor. The round-faced, square 
shouldered little man who puffed plac- 
idly at a rank brier from atop his long, 
battered theatrical trunk heard it and 
nodded to the handsome woman, who- 

hands on hips and lips compressed into 
a thin white line—had_ been staring 
furiously at him. ‘“Call-boy’s wanting 
vou, Daisy.” 

“C-a-l-1 f’r Miss Halstead!” 

Daisy Halstead, of the headline team 
of Halstead and O’Mara, flounced into 
the corridor, slamming the door of the 
dressing-room vicicusly. ‘“What you 
want, boy?” 
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” 


“Gent to see you, Miss Halstead 
He extended a card now blackened by 
contact with his not overclean hands. 
She snatched it, glanced at the name 
then smiled: JoHNNY CARSON—the Man 
with the Nimble Toes. 

She resurrected a quarter from her 
hand-bag and gave it to the grinning 





boy. “Where is he?” 

“In the alley by the stage fire-exit, 
miss.” 

She joined the man there. A well- 


built, clean-cut young fellow of perhaps 
thirty, he was a trifle too sharp of fea- 
ture and a bit too self-satisfied in his 
bearing, but Daisy Halstead was not in 
a position to be overcritical of Johnny 
Carson, the best dancer of vaudeville. 
the George M. Cohan of the two-a-day, 
the thousand-dollar-a-week single! 
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“Hello, Johnny!” 

“Howdy, Daisy!” 

“You wanted to see me?” 

“Uh-huh! How>about supper after 
your last show?” 

She shrugged. 
provided I can shake Dennis. 

“Tell him what’s what. Tell him you 
got a date with me. He aint got no 
first mortgage on you, has he?” 

“Humph? Him? I should say not. 
Call it ten-thirty, then, eh? We’re on 
next to close—spot position.” 

He glanced at a jeweled watch and 
nodded. “Ten-thirty it is.” 

She rejoined Dennis O’Mara in his 
dressing-room and sparred for an open- 
ing. He countered her unspoken words 
unexpectedly. “How about supper with 
me after the show, Daisy?” 

“Sorry, Dennis. Just made a date 
with Johnny Carson.” 

She watched him closely and was not 
surprised at the slight flush which dyed 
his cheeks. But she was surprised that 
he registered no protest. “Look me up 
when you get back to the boarding-house, 
will you? I got something I want to 
talk over with you.” 

She was immensely relieved. She 
knew that Dennis did not like Johnny 
Carson. She fancied that it was because 
Carson was what Dennis some day 
hoped to become—and never would—in 
the vaudeville world. Besides, round- 
faced, good-natured Dennis was rather 
given to jealousy, and he fancied that 
there was some sentimental attachment 
between his pretty partner and the 
George M. Cohan of the two-a-day. 
And if there was—what of it? Was she 
tied to him? Not quite, although it 
wasn’t Dennis’ fault. He’d been making 
love to her in his own quiet, unassuming 
way ever since they’d originally teamed 
up some five months before. His sudden 
complacency pleased her inordinately. 
She forced a smile to her rouged lips. 
“That’s a good sport, Denny. I'll look 
in on you soon’s I leave Johnny.” 


“Tickled, of course— 


” 


OHNNY CARSON was ten minutes 
late—a circumstance which did not 
trouble him at all. Later, across a well- 


laid table, he broached the subject in his 
characteristic way. 


“Aint you ever 
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realized, Daisy, that you’re wastin’ your 
chances sticking with Dennis?” 

“You think so?” 

“Think so? I know so. He’s a ham 
—that’s what. Never will get any 
higher than he is, and wouldn’t be there 
now if you hadn’t been boob enough to 
double up with him.” 

The girl shrugged. “I worked single 
too long, Johnny. It was too much of 
a strain, and I needed a partner. Denny 
was the best I could get.” 

“When are your bookings out ?” 

“Next week in Birmingham.” 

“T closed this week. Now tell me: 
you and Denny aint tied up on any long 
agreement, are you?” 

“No. Why?” 

“T was just thinkin’ that the team of 
Carson and Halstead would knock ’em 
dead. Fact is, I talked it over with Ike 
Gross at the U. B. O. last time I was in 
New York, and he come back at me with 
a dandy offer: fifteen hundred a week, 
solid for thirty-eight weeks. That’s a 
thousand for me and five hundred for 
you—which is more’n you’re making 
now, aint it?” 

“Y-e-s.” She knew that he knew. 
“The act is drawing five hundred. I 
get three an’ Denny the other two.” 

“Then it’s a go?” 

She shook her head. The professional 
part of her was exultant—it meant head- 
line spot on the real Big Time of the 
Big Time cities. But the woman part 
of her rebelled—not much, but enough to 
annoy. Beneath her rather flamboyant, 
acid-tongued exterior, Daisy Halstead 
carried a soft heart, and she was loath 
to hurt Dennis O’Mara. Dennis wasn’t 
any vaudeville star, of course, and never 
would be; and she knew he wouldn’t 
raise any objections. But the idea of the 
hurt look in his eyes giving the lie to 
the cheerful grin on his lips when he 
should know her desire to split with 
him—Daisy didn’t relish the idea. 

“It’s a go, aint it, Daisy?” 

She hesitated. “I’m right compli- 
mented, Johnny; but—” 

“There aint no but’s. What’s the use 
of throwin’ yourself away on a guy like 
Denny? Not that I aint sayin’ but 
what he’s a nice chap personally and all 
that; but he aint your class at all in 




















vaudeville. He dances fairly well, and 
he’s a pretty clever comedian. But after 
all’s said an’ done, he’s Small Time and 
you’re Big Time—an’ the two don’t 
mix. B’lieve me, kiddo, there aint many 
girls would hesitate long about teaming 
up with me.” 

“I know that, Johnny. 
the compliment — as 
I’ve told you. But 
it'll be kinder a slam 
or Denny.” 

“Softy!” he gibed. 
“Get it over an’ you'll 
be all right—like a 
tooth comin’ out. Can’t . 
you see us—say at the 
Palace, big-typed out 
front, and ‘Carson and | 
Halstead’ in electric 
letters? Why, say, you 
could stick with me for 
a season an’ then drop 
me cold and be a Big i 
Time headliner. You |} 
got the stuff, provided you ji 
learn how to get it across 
—and I’m the guy can 
teach you how. Denny wont 
raise no howl—he’s that soft 
on you.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” 
she said miserably. ‘He’ll be 
as tickled as I am, an’ he’ll 
tell me to go to it. If he 
wasn’t such a softy, it’d be all 
right; I could quarrel with 
him. But he wont let me; he 
just sits there and grins cheer- 
ful-like, sort of as if I was 
doin’ him a favor by quar- 
relin’ with him. No, he wont 
raise any fuss about it.” 


I appreciate 
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ND he didn’t. In fact, he ane <teens e plied self-accusation. “It is 
didn’t even give her a Wisble Toss.” kind of—of—funny,” she said 


chance to broach the subject 

when she dropped in on him after 
Johnny Carson had left her at the 
boarding-house where they had rented a 
couple of rooms for their week in the 
city. When she having nerved herself 
to the point of desperation, would have 
taken the verbal plunge, he waved her 
to a seat. “What I got to say is more 
. important than what you're gonna tell 
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me, Daisy; an’ I’ll get it off my chest 
first. Please, now!” And when Denny 
said please, she couldn’t deny him. 

“Our bookings end next week, Daisy.” 

“Yes.” She wondered what he was 
driving at. 

“And you’re so much better than I am 
that—oh, well, I didn’t think you’d mind 

so awful much.” 

She straightened. “Mind what?” 
“Well, y’ see, now that we’ve gone 
to war with Germany—” 

“You should worry about the 
war, Denny. You’re way down 
at the bottom on the draft.” 

“Yeh! That’s what I knew 

when I put in my application.” 
“What application?” 

“For the officers’ train- 
ing-camp. I didn’t tell 
you anything about it, 
because I thought 

they’d turn me down. I 
never had but two years of 

high school, and I’m not a 

bright fellow, but to-day I 

got this notice.” And he 

handed to her the terse official 
Government notification to re- 

port for training at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe near Chattanooga on the 
twelfth of the month. “They 
must be awful hard up for men,” 
he finished bashfully, “when 
they took me.” 

“Called your bluff, didn’t 
they?” 

“Why, yes—but I’m right glad 
of it, except that it kind of seems 
like doing you a dirty trick.” 

Ready as she had been to 
leave him stranded in the 
theatrical world, she found 

herself agreeing with his im- 
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at length, and then, with a 

slight curl of her lip: ‘Since when did 
this red-white-and-blue stuff hit you so 
hard?” i 
“Me? Oh, I don’t know—I just sort 
of thought there wasn’t any reason why 
I shouldn’t go. I’m single,”—his eyes 
grew tender,—“through no fault of my 
own; and there’s no one dependent on 
me. And maybe if I do go, there'll ‘be 
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some man who is needed at home who'll 
be able to stay.” 

She was gripped by an unreasoning 
anger. What right had he to discount 
her feelings? What right to leave her 
in the lurch this way? “You're just like 
a lot of these other tin-horn soldiers,” 
she sneered. “Want to wear gold braid 


on your cap and bars on your shoulders.” 


didn’t think they were 
going to take me.” 


He mulled her state- 
ment over judiciously. “Per- 
haps,” he said mildly. “Only I didn’t 
really think of it that way. I’m right 
sorry about having to leave you—”’ 

“You think I believe that, Denny? 
After you’ve been fooling around trying 
to get into the army and all? Just wait- 
ing until our bookings expire to quit me 
cold! I never thought you'd do a trick 
like that; I thought you’d play square 
with me.” 

“Please—/flease, Daisy. On the level, 
I didn’t think you'd look at it that way. 
I wasn’t after doing you dirt. I sort 
of thought you’d be glad to get rid of 
me—that you’d go team up with some- 
body worth while, like Chic Dooley or 
Johnny Carson or some other big head- 
liner. I haven’t ever been anything but 


punk on the two-a-day.” 
“You needn’t be telling me_ that, 
Denny. 


I’ve known it.” 
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He flushed crimson. ‘Now, then, 
Daisy, let’s don’t fuss. Y’see, I really 
didn’t think they were going to take me 
in the officers’ camp, and there’d have 
been plenty of time for you to fix things 
right before I’d have enlisted—” 

“Enlisted? You? As a private?” 

“Why, sure. I just sort of made up 
my mind to go 











—and 
well, | 

aint saying 
[ wouldn't 

rather be an officer than a 
private, but—” 

“I got a large, life-sized pic- 
ture of you as a private. You're 
getting took in just like thousands 
of other boobs. Patriotism? Rot! 
What you don’t know about the war 
would fill a book.” 
“T can learn.” 

“You will—don’t worry!’ 
growing hysterical, and wondered 
vaguely why. This little undersized 
runt of a man, moon-faced and _ peren- 
nially jovial, whom she had always 
taken for granted—this man talking of 
going to war, giving evidence of being 
spurred by the divine passion of patriot- 
ism! Why, he was nothing but a Small 
Time comedian, a fair sort of dancer. 
What right did he have, talking of lead- 
ing men on the field of battle? What 
claim had he to patriotic sensibilities? 
The thing was absurd. She railed at 
him, she laughed at him, she ran him 
from the room. And not until three 
o’clock in the morning, after three dry- 
eyed, staring, sleepless hours, did she 
again think of Johnny Carson—Johnny 
the immaculate, Johnny the superlative, 


She was 
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the man with whom earlier in the eve- 
ning she had sealed a _partnership- 
agreement by which Dennis O’Mara 
would have been left in the lurch. 

And with characteristic logic she did 
not realize that the shoe which she fitted 
to him might also be well placed on her 
own little foot. 


HEY tried out their act in Hoboken 

and then again at a barnlike theater 
in Port Chester, where the booking- 
agents for the Big Time looked at it and 
pronounced it a sure-fire winner, im- 
mediately tendering the promised thirty- 
eight-week contract which meant the at- 
tainment of Daisy’s fondest theatrical 
ambitions. And as they sped back on 
the electric train at the end of their 
third and last day at the little town, 
Johnny Carson turned a _iling and 
triumphant face to her. 

“We done it!” he enthused. 
there!” 

She closed her eyes wearily. She 
knew that she should be thrilled with a 
happiness victorious over mere fatigue. 

“We'll trot up to the Palais Royal 
when we hit town, an’ show ’em what’s 
what, eh?” 

“I’m awful tired, Johnny. Let’s put 
that off until to-morrow night.” 

“Too tired to celebrate? Aw, g’wan! 
Not that I blame you for bein’ a bit 
dazed at havin’ won out—b’lieve me, 
kiddo, that’s what you get for tyin’ up 
with a live one like me. I'll put you 
there tighter’n a leech before three 
months is passed; that’s what I’ll do. 
You and ham acts is done with each 
other. And now you tell me you don’t 
want to go out andcelebrate! Bea good 
sport.” 

A faint smile curved her tired lips. 
“If you want it very much, Johnny, 
we'll go. But I’m tired. Honest to 
Gawd, I am.” 

It was typical of the man that they 
went. Idly fingering the little roll 
which a waiter had deftly slid before 
him from a pair of tongs, he heaved a 
deep sigh and leaned confidentially 
toward her. “This is the life, huh?” 

“Tt is pleasant.” 

“And I guess Denny wouldn’t open 
his eyes to see us! I guess he’s got his 


“We're 
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fill of that hardtack-an’-bean army fare 
by this time.” 

“Denny never was very particular 
about his food.” 

“No soldiering for mine. They drew 
my number third from the last on the 
draft—and they'll get me third from 
the last. I think too much of myself 
to let the Dutchmen shoot at me until 
I got to. Aint them your sentiments?” 
SHE was too tired to disagree. “Yes 

—I guess so.” 

“T didn’t start this war, anyway, did 
I? And I should worry if Kaiser 
Will’m is king of Germany or not. Do 
I live there? Not so’s you could notice 
it, I don’t. I'll take my Bud an’ my 
cheese imported. I aint hankerin’ to go 
after it. There’s a lot of men aint 
honest enough to say that—even though 
it’s their sentiment; but me, I don’t 
believe in keeping my mouth shut.” 

“No, you don’t.” 

He flashed her a quick glance as 
though searching for a double meaning. 
Apparently reassured he went on: 
“Heard from Denny recently?” 

“No. Only a card the other day 
wishing us luck on the try-out.” 

“He was mighty sweet on you, 
wasn’t he?” 

“He—yes, I guess he liked me a 
little.” 

“But you didn’t fall for him, not 
even a little bit?” 

“Oh, he was a nice enough feller. 
But—” 

“Not your class at all. That’s what 
I always said. Dances pretty good, and 
aint a bad comedian—but Small Time! 
I’m not blamin’ him for likin’ you, 
either. You’re some queen!” 

“Thank you!”—placidly. His com- 
pliment left her strangely unmoved. 
Three weeks before, it might have been 
different. Three weeks before, he had 
been surrounded by the glamour of the 
hitherto unattainable Big Time head- 
line spot, and his unpleasant personality 
had not yet been given its chance to ob- 
trude itself upon her. For months, ever 
since she had become friendly with 
Johnny Carson, she had dreamed of that 
which had at last come to pass, and she 
had imputed to him a personality fitting 
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his position in the vaudeville world. 
Now that she was with him as a partner 
and able to look at him through sane 
eyes, she was disillusioned. 

His egotism grated on her nerves. 
Herself possessed of the inevitable tinge 
of ego which is inseparable from stage 
success, she was not too quick at con 
demning it in others; in fact, she ex- 
pected it, and tolerated to a degree. But 
Johnny was proving unbearable. She 
knew that he was perhaps the best sing- 
ing and dancing comedian in American 
vaudeville ; she knew that his salary was 
exceeded by that of only a few men in 
the two-a-day ; she knew that he was pos- 
sessed of a rare stage personality—that 
he had the heaven-sent gift of waking 
to spontaneous enjoyment and unstinted 
applause the most lethargic of audi- 
ences ; she knew all that and admired it 
inordinately. But to hear him tell of it 
was something entirely different. 

This night he boasted more than 
usual. The fact that his record authen- 
ticated his boasting did not make it one 
whit more pleasant. The man was ag- 
gressive in extolling his own virtues. 
Unconsciously she found herself com- 
paring him to Dennis O’ Mara—moon- 
faced, good-natured, modest Denny, he 
in whom the vital spark of scintillating 
success was not, yet who had risen near 
to the top by the sheer infection of his 
grin—a grin which flamed across the 
footlights in frank camaraderie, a grin 
symbolic of his real good nature, a grin 
so characteristic of the man as to betray, 
in the glance of an instant, his soul. 

Johnny took her home, and at the 
entrance to her boarding-house tried to 
kiss her. She repulsed him, and he was 
surprised. “Aw, I say, Daisy, y’ aint 
gonna refuse me a single kiss—just for 
celebration, are you?” 

Frankly, she was surprised at herself. 
She was no prude, and not especially 
averse to a casual kiss. But somehow 
she could not let the man kiss her, and 
she found herself mumbling lame ex- 
cuses which infuriated her with herself 
and with him. She eventually tore her 
hand from between his slender fingers 
and darted into the house. On _ her 
bureau she found a short letter from 
Denny. 
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Officers’ Training Camp, 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 
Dear Daisy: 

I guess this will get to you after 
the try-out, and I hope you and Johnny 
have knocked them dead. I know you 
have. You know I hope so. Please let 
me know. 

There aint so much doing here— 
nothing but a lot of hard work. I 
guess [ am making out all right, al- 
though most of the other men in my 
company are better educated than me. 
Well, I can’t do nothing but work 
hard and hope for a commission. 

I’m thinking of you all the time. 
But there aint any need to tell you that, 
any more than there is for me to tell 
you what I am thinking. 

Lovingly, 
DENNY. 


She reread the letter three times be- 
fore the light was snapped off. And 
when she snuggled between the sheets, it 
was beneath her pillow. 


HE two months which followed 

brought to Daisy Halstead that of 
which every vaudevillian dreams—un- 
qualified success. The most captious of 
vaudeville critics hailed their new act 
as a novel note in a branch of the pro- 
fession where novelty is always at a 
premium. They divided their praise 
equally between Daisy and Johnny Car- 
son. She was openly envied by the other 
acts on the bill—a sensation to which 
she was as yet quite unused. To Johnny 
the adulation was something eternally 
sweet although not new. He told her 
that she ought to be supremely happy, 
and she knew that he told the truth ; but 
she was not happy. 

She did not dream that thought of 
Denny O’Mara in his Oglethorpe train- 
ing-camp—drilling from morning until 
night, eating camp fare and doing his 
stint of man’s work with other men— 
was at the bottom of her psychic unrest. 

In the first place she had too long 
taken Dennis O’Mara for granted—a 
funny-faced little fellow, competent foil 
for her charms and a nimble dancer. 
In the second place she was ignorant of, 
and therefore incompetent to compre- 
hend, the rigors to which he was daily 
subjected, and of which his brief and 
rare letters gave no slightest hint. In 
the third place she would not have ad- 














mitted, even to herself, that she missed 
him and that his absence tugged at her 
heartstrings. He had worshiped her 
as few women are loved—and she had 
considered that nothing more than it 
should be; and withal he had been so 
humble about it, so self-effacing, that 
she had come to look upon 
him as something less than 
aman. She took no stock 
in the patriotic fer- 
vor with which he 
claimed to have 
been gripped. 
Had he been 
six feet in 
height, broad 
of shoulder 

and high of 

brow, it 

would have 

sounded all 

right and 

natural. But 

from the lips 
of a little danc- 
ing comedian, 


talk of aveng- that _ brief 
ing the Lusi- instant she 
tania fell in- fey knew the 
congruously. 4 first mo- 

Johnny ment of un- 
Carson openly He tried to ry a alloyed 
laughed at Denny a happiness 
for a fool: “Getting ae him to her, Which had 
into the military service overalls and all. been hers 
when the draft gave him N j since she 
such a swell chance to ‘ é had succeeded in adjusting 
stay out. The nut! Giv- herself to success. 


ing up a good hundred and 
fifty a week as a single to 
get shot full of holes. Not for 
little Johnny! When they want me, 
they can come get me. And _ besides, 
Denny don’t want to be no soldier. He 
wants to be an officer—gold braid and 
swords and shouting commands at other 
men and all that soft stuff. He'll prob- 
ably pull up in the quartermaster’s 
corps if he ever gets anywhere.” 


T was at Keith’s Theater in Newark 

that Dennis O’Mara walked in on 
Carson and Halstead. His fat little face 
was beaming with pride, and he spoke 
to them both: “Great act! Wonder- 
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ful! Never did see the beat of it! An’ 
wasn’t the house with you—just/ You've 
done wonders, Johnny. An’ you're just 
simply swell, Daisy. Gee, it was good 
to sit out yonder an’ know you've got 
to the top.” 
It was not until fifteen minutes later, 
in her dressing-room, that they asked 
about him. “Me? Oh, I lost out. 
Sprained an ankle and got laid up 
and got so far behind they had to 
throw me _ out. 
I'd got along 
i) pretty well 
my until then 
with my _  ex- 










































“They let 
you go? 
You’re out 
of the camp 
altogether ?” 
Daisy did 
not know 
‘that her face 
VN. had lighted 
and that in 


“Out—completely.” 
“Have you seen Levy yet?” 

Levy was the booking-agent who 
had attended to their routings be- 
fore. 

“Levy? Me? 
with Levy?” 

“He needs singles—” 

“Oh! I didn’t get you at first. 
Y’see, the day after they canned me 
from the camp, I enlisted as a private 
in the regular army. And say! I think 
they’ve recommended me for sergeant, 
on account of my Oglethorpe training.” 

The bottom seemed suddenly to have 
dropped from the earth, and only vague- 
ly did she hear Johnny’s “Blamed fool, 


No. What I want 
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Denny!” and see the reproachful grin 
with which Denny was rewarding him. 
And still through a haze she heard 
Denny explaining that while of course 
it was all on the Q. T., his unit was 
likely to be in the first contingent to go 
to France. ‘“That’s why I selected it,” 
he said simply. 


“Tin-horn hero!” sneered Johnny 
Carson. 
“No,” came back Denny mildly. 


“Only I enlisted for a chance at the 
Germans, and there wasn’t any sense 
getting with a crowd that was going to 
sit in this country for six months. Was 
there?” 

He parted from them a half-hour 
later, and with him went the smile 
which had been reborn on Daisy’s lips. 
For the rest of the evening she was 
apathetic, and that night her pillow was 
wet with tears. 

Daisy was beginning to understand. 


URING the four months which fol- 
lowed, Daisy Halstead learned that 
there were things in the world—tig, 
vital things, which had to do with other 
than selfish aims. The mental transi- 
tion was gradual, although unwittingly 
hastened by Johnny Carson. The 
audiences before which they played be- 
came more liberal with applause ; laugh- 
ter was more unstinted ; the act became 
what in vaudeville parlance is termed a 
“riot’—the highest praise which can 
be bestowed upon an act. 
“We've got a knockout!” enthused 


Johnny. “We’re goin’ bigger than we 
ever have. I guess I must be gettin’ 
better.” 


“You probably are,” she answered list- 
lessly. ‘But has it ever occurred to you 
that the people owt in front are just 
sort of letting off steam?” 

He was puzzled. “I don’t quite get 
you.” 

“T didn’t hardly think you would. I 
don’t hardly understand it myself, but 
it sort of seems like they’re hysterical 
when they laugh at us and applaud us, 
just as though we was like—oh, mor- 
phine or booze or something, making 
em forget the war.” 

“Piffle! You got Dennis O’Mara on 
the brain. Denny’s looking out for 
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Number One, an’ I’m lookin’ out for 
Number One, an’ no matter what makes 
the act go big, I should worry.” 
They were routed as_ headliners 
through the South: Baltimore, Washing- 


ton, Richmond, Charlotte, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Atlanta, Birmingham, 
Montgomery, Columbia, Charleston. 


Everywhere they went—big city, little 
city, new city, old city, it was the same. 
War—war! Women on the trains with 
their cumbersome knitting-bags and 
busily clicking needles, boyish-faced men 
in uniform,  railroad-schedules  dis- 
rupted by troop-trains, small-town news- 
papers issuing extras like their metro- 
politan brothers. The national life now 
ran with an undercurrent of serious- 
ness; shows in all of the towns they 
played were stopped while clubwomen 
made oratorical appeals for Liberty 
Bond subscriptions. Again it was 
drilled home to Daisy when Johnny in- 
terpolated a couple of new lines into 
their act at Knoxville. 

“She’s my wife,” he confided to the 
audience in his jovial stage way. “Nice 
girl. When they drafted me, I carried 
her up to the board. ‘Here’s my ex- 
emption,’ I said—and they let me off. 
Some exemption, huh?” 

The audience laughed —almost too 
heartily. Daisy felt herself grow hot 
with shame. They quarreled at the end 
of the show, but she had her way. The 
lines were deleted. 

They quarreled again when Johnny 
kicked to the house manager in Nash- 
ville because the Liberty Bond speakers 
came on just before their act and 
crabbed it to a certain extent. Daisy 
took it upon herself to inform the man- 
agement that she would be glad to have 
the speakers stay right where they were 
on the program, and they did. Johnny 
was getting angrier and angrier. Daisy 
did not show him the unflagging grati- 
tude which he felt was his due. 

Occasionally there came a brief, cen- 
sored letter from Denny. His natural 
modesty had been heightened by cen- 
sorship regulations, and his letters were 
colorless. To Daisy, ignorant of the re- 
strictions placed upon correspondence, 
his matter-of-factness seemed the height 
of heroism. Denny now loomed in her 


























mind as her personal contribution to 
Armageddon. 

In his letters he spoke continually of 
another sergeant, a man named Joshua 
Harris whom he had met years before on 
Small Time and who, by some miracle 
of coincidence, was in his company. 
And one night in Chattanooga, just be- 
fore the performance and after Daisy 
had returned from a tour of the mam- 
moth camp where Denny had trained 
futilely for a commission, she heard the 
screech of newsboys and hearkened to 
their siren call. Great, glaring head- 
lines stabbed at her heart with news of 
the first American casualties in the 
front-line trenches. She saw the second 
name on the list: 

Joshua Harris; father, Pickett Har- 
ris, Seattle, Washington. 

Denny’s chum had been killed! The 
same company, the same man of whom 
he had written! What if Denny— 
She read through the list with eyes that 
burned through the paper. His name 
was not there; but that night she tossed 
sleeplessly on her bed in the hotel and 
saw Denny in a knee-deep sea of mud 
which flowed sluggishly through a noi- 
some trench. 


T the theater next morning while 

Johnny Carson was rehearsing one 
of the blatant, maudlin, Tin-pan Alley 
war plaints which cause the spirit to 
fester and the flesh to creep,—the type 
of song which raucously demands ap- 
plause and gets it because the audience 
feels it incumbent to thus show their 
patriotism,—he mentioned the news of 
which the papers were full. 

“Well, Daisy, I see by the papers that 
we've gotten into it at last. You watch 
ol’ Uncle Sam show ’em.” 

Johnny had been getting on Daisy’s 
nerves recently. She was civil to him 
only with an effort. “For Gawd’s sake, 
Johnny, shut up! If Uncle Sam does 
show ’em, he wont owe any thanks to 
you.” 

The man forced a smile to his lips. 
“T guess you’re thinking that Denny 
O’Mara is a hero, because he wears a 
uniform an’ carries a popgun on his 
shoulder? Huh! Swell man, he is— 
wasn’t. you gonna give him the shake 
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to team up with me? I asked you— 
wasn’t you?” 

Her face flamed. 
say—yes.” 

“And then he gets peeved and goes 
an’ enlists; that’s your hero.” 

“He’s no cowardly slacker!” 

“‘Meanin’—” he questioned nastily. 

“You! You make me ashamed every 
time I get onto the stage with you an’ 
hear you yowling those rotten war-songs 
written by another crew of slackers. 
You and your whole breed make me 
sick and tired—and ashamed. I wish 
I could wash my hands of you. Always 
sneering at the men at the front, talk- 
ing big about getting out of the draft. 
You aint a man; you’re a cheap ham 
with the head of an ostrich. I’m sorry 
I ever teamed up with you. I’m sorry 
| 

“Careful there, Daisy. You can un- 
team any time you want. There’s other 
women—” ; 

“TI can?” she shrilled. ‘Very well— 
it’ll be the end of this week. I’d rather 
go it alone than be tied up in partner- 
ship with a he-woman.” 

“You know what you're saying?” 

“Thank Gawd, I do. At the end of 
this week, Johnny, you and me split! 
That’s final!” 


“I’m ashamed to 


DAlsY experienced little trouble in 

being booked as a single, and she 
went big. She tried out a new act—a 
serio-comic monologue in which there 
was much humor and not a little pathos. 
Six months before, it would have been 
pathetic ; but now she had learned her 
lesson. People went away from the 
theater talking about her, and they sent 
other people to see her. She made them 
laugh and she made them cry. Daisy 
had come into her womanhood. 

Two months after she split with 
Johnny Carson, her letters from Denny 
O’Mara ceased. They stopped sudden- 
ly, without explanation. She found his 
name on the casualty list, along with a 
hundred or so others as “wounded.” 
Where or when or how, the list did not 
say. He was not mentioned for con- 


spicuous gallantry; nor had he been 
commissioned for heroism. He was just 
one of a hundred names 


listed as 
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wounded. A single casualty, a simple 
name, without heroics, without glory, 
éne man less for the fighting forces— 
and that was all. 

All that the war had not meant to 
her before came home now in a sudden 
flood. For the first time her feelings 
crystallized, and she knew that it was 
her war. And at the same time she 
knew that Dennis O’Mara was fer man. 
And she had turned him down in favor 
of a rat like Carson! She hated her- 
self. 

A month passed—two, three. Still no 
word from him. She hoped against hope 
and prayed that he might recover, that 
she might some day have her chance to 
make up to him that which she had 
denied. She came to regard herself as 
a widow—for surely if Denny lived he 
would have written, would have let her 
know that he was all right again. And 
she heard nothing. 


UT Denny had not died, although it 

was six months before she knew it. 
It was at the Bushwick Theater in 
Brooklyn, and she came off the stage at 
the close of her act with the applause 
of the audience crashing in her ears. 
And she found him in the wings as she 
came off the stage this first night at the 
Bushwick. He tried to dodge from her, 
but she caught his hand and swung him 
to her, overalls and all. 

He was the same Denny—yet oh, so 
different. Gone was the laughing light 
of the eyes, and in its place was a look 
of haunting horror ; gone was the jovial 
smile, and in its stead had come a com- 
pression of the lips which made her 
want to cry. And his surplus flesh had 
gone; his fat little self was thin now— 
slender to the point of emaciation. He 
was in overalls—and he seemed proud, 
proud in the consciousness of a duty 
done. 

“Denny—boy !” 

“Daisy! I saw your name on the bill. 
Daisy, you’ve got a swell act, a perfectly 
swell act—” 

“We'll not talk about the act, Denny. 
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Tell me when you came and what you're 
doing here. I—Denny, I thought you 
were—you were—” 

“No—not quite. 
shave.” 

“And you're out of the army alto- 
gether ?” 

His face clouded. ‘“Yes—altogether.” 

“Denny! I’m a single again; I split 
with Johnny Carson long ago, and we'll 
team up again with the same old act, 
and—” 

“That’s bully of you, Daisy; honest, 
itis. But I’m afraid—well, you've been 
a headliner, and—” 

“That don’t make any difference, 
Denny. Since you’ve been in France, 
I’ve—I’ve been thinking a lot, Denny. 
And I want you back with me.” 

“T can’t go back on the stage, little 


Just a pretty close 


girl. I’m afraid I wouldn’t make a very 
good comedian after what I’ve seen. 
And I can’t dance any more—see!” 


With a simple gesture he extended his 
foot—and she saw that it was not his 
foot at all, but an artificial one on the 
end of a cork leg. 

“Oh, my boy! My poor, poor boy! 
You'll stick with me anyway, wont you? 
You used to say that you—that you—” 

“T do now—more than ever.” 

“Then, Denny, we'll be married — 
you and IT, Denny.” 

He shook his head. “I couldn’t do 
that, Daisy. “I’m a poor sort of a man 
now, a cripple and all.” 

She took his face between her palms. 
“Listen to me, Denny: I’m not the 
Daisy Halstead you left. I’ve learned a 
lot of things, Denny, and one of ’em is 
that you’re a great, big man—an awfully 
big man, Denny. And I’ve learned that 
I love you, all of you, all that’s here and 
all that’s in France. I’ve learned what 
it means to do your bit. You’ve done 
yours, Denny. Wont you—wont you 
please—make me happy by giving me 
the chance of doing mine?” 

He stared steadily into her misty eyes. 
Then he stooped suddenly and kissed 





her hand. “I’m very, very happy, 
Daisy.” 
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the Sisters 


By 
May Edginton 
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| HE nun in the white of a 
+ | novice sat sewing. She was 
i | all alone in the little room 
on the second story of the east wing, 
with the turret window. In her hands 
was the most beautiful and delicate of 
women’s undergarments, but her eyes 
were for the spreading gardens beneath. 
The windows were open, and hot air 
flowed in. Doves cooed; a peacock 
strutted along the far terrace, sunning 
himself. 

Gay voices were floating up to the 
nun’s window. Men and women moved 
about the lawns or sat in long chairs or 
lazed in hammocks. Servants were busy 
fetching and carrying. But the nun’s 
look was only for one woman, tall, vivid 
and young, whose gossamer undergar- 
ment was rapidly growing under her thin 
fingers. 

The nun sighed a little. She could 
not help her thoughts as she embroid- 
ered finely on the beautiful stuff. To 
wear such softness close, next to one’s 
skin—to put more softness and beauty 
upon that! 

The nun was young. She was, indeed, 
only a novice. 

She saw the vivid young woman close 
her parasol and cross the lawn quickly 
toward the house. She was coming in. 
Soon she would be in the little sewing- 
room, saying: “Now I'll see if I like 
that new embroidery.” 

When the young Countess entered, the 
seamstress was: stitching industriously, 
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She looked as if she existed 


head bent. 
only to toil, or to pray. 

“Well, Thérése,” said the Countess’ 
voice. 

The nun rose with meek alacrity and 
looked in the other’s face with eyes 
which burned. For a week she had been 


sitting here, stitching. Most of the 
dessous for the trousseau had been fin- 
ished in the convent down the hill, but 
for some whim the young chdtelaine of 
the castle had wished to have it com- 
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pleted under her own roof, and the 
Mother Superior had sent Thérése be- 
cause she was a marvelous needlewoman. 
Besides, there had been another reason 
put forward artfully by Thérése herself. 

Now she said in her soft, repressed 
voice : 

“There is something I want to ask 
Your Ladyship about, when you have 
time to listen.” 

“T have a little time now,” said the 
young Countess with her haughty kind- 
ness. 

Thérése folded her hands over her 
work. 

“The Mother is very anxious to have 
a new reredos. We need one badly in 
the chapel; and I was instructed to ask 
Your Ladyship—” 

“‘We'll see, we'll see,” said the Coun- 
tess. .“Show me what you are doing. 
That is lovely. What clever fingers you 
have!” She looked curiously into the 
other’s face. ‘We were talking about 
you out in the garden; we could just 
see your head when we looked up. 
Isn’t it horrible making these nice things 
for other people, and wearing—what- 
ever you wear—yourself ?” 

The nun’s face, from her chin to her 
brow where the white coif bound it, 
flushed deep. 

“You are so young,” said the Coun- 
tess with a careless curiosity. 

“Twenty-two.” 

“My own age!” said the Countess, 
drawing a long breath. ‘Why, I have 
all the world before me. But you—” 

“Ves,” said the nun. 

The Countess asked: “Have you taken 
the veil?” 

“T take it in a week from now. I 
have not yet passed out of the novitiate.” 

The Countess sat down and clasped 
her hands around her knee. They were 
firm hands, strong with much tennis- 
playing on the lawns below. She was 
beautiful; and she was brown and 
happy, and modern from the tip of her 
white tennis-shoe to the crown of her 
smart head. 

“You could still escape,” she said 
lightly. “Do you want to take the veil ?” 

“There is nothing else for me. When 


one has been brought up in the con- 
vent, it is home.” 
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“You were brought up—” 
“From a tiny baby—from the time I 
was born.” 

The Countess took another undergar- 
ment from a table near and examined it. 
“T like the fleur-de-lys,” she remarked. 

The young nun leaned forward 
eagerly. 

“T have a beautiful little butterfly pat- 
tern,” she said. “I will work it on your 
yellow silk nightgowns if I may.” 

“You love clothes.” 

“T love them,” cried the nun suddenly. 

The Countess laughed. 

“T don’t think it was wise to send 
you here.” 

“But there was the reredos.” 

“Some one else could have asked me, 
some one older and plainer—that funny 
Sister Mathilde, for example.” 

“No,” said the nun slowly, “the 
Mother knew of special reasons why 
[—” 

The Countess "got up, saying: “I 
must hear these reasons when I come 
again. But now I must go to dress. I 
will come in—let me see—perhaps be- 
fore dinner.” 


GAIN the nun sat sewing by the 

window. The garden was quiet 
now, and the sunlight mellow. The 
whole western sky became a calm sea of 
gold. What was all the treasure in that 
sea? 

Unconsciously her lips smiled. She 
was thinking forbidden thoughts. It 
was dreadful and wonderful how they 
came. 

When the Countess Agnes came 
again, true to her word, twilight had 
made its first step into the little sewing- 
room, but by the turret window Thérése’s 
needle still flew in and out. 

The Countess was dazzling. She wore 
a dinner-frock of scarlet chiffon, very 
fragile, out of which her white shoul- 
ders, her dark hair and strong face rose 
superbly. She looked all glowing life. 

The young nun looked at her with 
love and war in her heart. 

“Well,” said the Countess, sitting 
down, “I have a whole half-hour to give 
you, and I yearn to be interested. Let 
us have the story of why Sister Mathilde 
didn’t come instead of you to beg for 























the reredos and to be shocked at my dear 
little underclothes. Did they hope that 
you would have a special influence over 
my worldly heart?” 













“I am sure it is wrong,” the young Countess mur- 
mured. “It would only be one day, one hour, out of 
my whole life,” said Therese. 


The young nun was all simplicity ; 
her life had taught her no prevarica- 
tions. She answered: “I was sent be- 
cause you and I are sisters.” 

The Countess Agnes was awed into 
an incredulous silence. Then she be- 
came a little angry. But Thérése was 
speaking placidly on, her eyes like lamps 
in her pale, smooth face. 
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“Our mother had offended Holy 


Church, and she promised her priest to 
give the second of any children she 


might have to the service of the Church, 
to atone. She had twin daugh- 
ters, you and I, and I was 
sent to the convent when 
I was only two hours 
old. Our mother sent 
money with me, and it 
~* built the new chapel. 
The old one was almost 
a ruin, but the sisters had no 
money to restore it. No one 
knew that there was more 
than one baby except the 
doctor and nurse, who 
never told, and the priest 
who confessed _our 
mother, and the Moth- 
er Superior. Even 
the Sisters do not 
know. But I—I was 
to be told when I entered 
the novitiate.” 

The Countess sat incred- 
ulous, staring. 

“The Reverend Moth- 

er can tell you all,” said 
Thérése. “She was with our 
mother when she died a 
week after our birth; and 
she would willingly tell you 
everything, after I have 
taken the veil. Until then 
the secret was to be kept 

from-the world.” 

“Why should it ever be 
told?” asked Agnes, break- 
ing silence rather harshly. 
“It need not,” Thérése re- 

plied ; ‘and it need not be kept, 
either. It would not matter.” 

Agnes got up and paced about. 
“It’s amazing,” she kept crying, 
“__oh! amazing!” And then: 

“Tt cannot alter the life of either of 
us,” she said abruptly. 

The nun was silent. Her hand stole 
up to her breast, felt in the folds of 
cloth, touched something which hid 
there, and fell again. She looked out 
at the sunset with unrest in her face. 

“What is the difference in our ages?” 
the Countess asked, stepping in front of 
her. 
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The nun answered without looking 
up: “Two hours.” 
“My God!” said Agnes with a little 


choke. “So near—so near! What an 
escape! Oh! had it been I! That liv- 
ing tomb! I have life and love, and the 


whole world to play in, while you—” 

“Ves,” Thérése whispered. 

“And you are making my wedding- 
things !” 

“Yes,” said Thérése, folding Agnes’ 
strong hand in both her thin ones, “I am 
glad. I like it. I loved seeing you out 
in the garden in the sun; and I loved 
knowing that you are my sister.” 

“Supposing it had been I!” Agnes 
shuddered again. 


G ews young nun smiled. The flame in 

her eyes burned up. She went and 
leaned over the window-sill and smelled 
the heavy scent of a thousand roses. 
Her body, which through its monoto- 
nous abstinence had felt no youth, sud- 
denly felt strong and restless. She 
stood up with light on her face. 

“You are giving a ball here?” she 
asked gravely. 

“To-morrow night,” Agnes answered. 
She came and put her bare arm in 
Thérése’s heavily shrouded one and 
looked down almost with dread on the 
white face under the coif. 

“I want to go to it,” Thérése whis- 
pered. 

“But you cannot!” said Agnes in hor- 
ror. ‘You cannot—you cannot!” 

“I must go,” Thérése whispered. “I 
must. I want to see—see people dance, 
hear them laugh, before I go behind my 
walls forever. I want—I want—” 

Agnes saw the light illumine her face. 
It had a color. What was she like with- 
out the coif? Would they have cut her 
hair? She put out a hand suddenly, and 
the novice, reading her gesture, unbound 
the stiff white covering and stood re- 
vealed. 

Her hair was short; but it was full 
of ripples. It was growing and spring- 
ing. How young it was! 

She said half under her breath: 
“When I knew I was coming here, I 
managec not to let it be cut for a week. 
And I have had another week here. It 
is—it would be beautiful, wouldn’t it?” 
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The Countess nodded. 

“Tt will be cut again when I go back.” 

“Certainly,” said Agnes, shivering. 
Neither would have questioned the ob- 
vious duty of the course. 

“Listen!” said Thérése still whisper- 
ingly, “I have something to tell you, 
something which no one knows except 
me. When we walk in the courtyard, 
it has happened that I have been last ; 
and some one who rides by—” 

“You mean a man?” Agnes exclaimed. 
And full of love and glory as her own 
life promised to be, she was half 
shocked, because one who is dedicated 
to the Church— No, it could not be 
countenanced, she knew. 

Thérése nodded. “I have his image 
here,” she said, touching her breast. 
“He smiles at me. It has seemed won- 
derful to be riding outside the walls. 
And listen! Last time, he dropped a 
rose over the wall for me. I picked it 
up. No one saw, but so it was. I have 
the rose still.” 

“What—what do you want to do, 
Thérése?” the Countess asked. 

“Go to the ball to-morrow.” 

“You could not! Besides, do you 
mean that you think you may see him— 
this man?” 

“I don’t know. I want to see the 
world he lives in, just once.” 

“What is he like?” 

“Wonderful.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Agnes, smiling. “But 
what is he like? Is he young?” 

“He is not a boy. He is so gay. I 
want to be gay, just once.” 

“You could not wear—that. It 
would be desecration.” 


‘TR nun went to the sewing-table 

littered and heaped with frag- 
ments and lengths of fine materials. She 
drew out a rolled parcel. She blushed, 
and the most delicious thrill was at her 
heart. The Countess, the scarlet clouds 
of her frock floating about her, followed 
quickly. A little gown was revealed, 
made, or rather wonderfully hung to- 
gether, of pink and gray and gold and 
other variations. It might well have 
looked like patchwork; as a matter of 
fact, it was a masterpiece. 

“f made it,” the nun thrilled. 














“Where did you get the stuff?” 
“I begged pieces from your dress- 
maker when she called the other day. 
She thinks they were to make things to 
sell for charity.” 

The Countess feasted her connois- 
seur’s eye. 


She exclaimed: “How gifts run in 


families! We all have it—the clothes 
sense. ‘They say our mother was mar- 
velous.” 


The nun hung over the little gown. 
Then she wrapped it again, her eyes 
misted with worship of it. 

The sound of a great gong boomed 
reverberatingly through the Castle, and 
the Countess Agnes hurried away. 

“I must go!” she cried, pulling aside 
the great portiéres. 


UT Thérése ran after her and fell on 

her knees and stretched out her 
hands ; her pleading was so urgent that 
her voice stammered. 

“But you will come back, Agnes. You 
will come back, and tell me that to- 
morrow night I may come down to your 
ball and see all that I must see before 
I go behind those walls, Agnes? 
Agnes !” 

The Countess looked at the figure 
which knelt to her. She said agitatedly: 
“T will think. I will come back later— 
quite late. I will come when everyone 
goes to bed.” 

The nun got up from her knees as the 
curtains fell into place behind her sister, 
and went slowly back to her window. 
The night was as soft as velvet, and 
warm and rosy. She leaned out into it 
again. She was only twenty-two, and 
the world was young to her. It seemed 
as if it was only just born. 

To-morrow! What might this earth 
not show to her to-morrow night! 

The secret at her breast crackled as 
she bent over the sill. She felt it again 
carefully. All those years the Reverend 
Mother had kept it for her, only to hand 
it to her at last, sealed and safe, with 
all its disclosures, all its temptation. 

If she had not learned to love Agnes 
during this week— 

A servant was behind her, setting a 
cloth of daintiest linen and a tray of 
daintiest food on a table. She turned 
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to it and ate sparingly. Abstinence was 
now a part of her. 

A nightingale began singing high in 
a dark tree in the gardens. His mate 
answered him. ‘They sang a long, long 
love-duet. The air was full of the per- 
fume of roses. 

Oh, how full the world 
How warm and kind it was! 

She fingered the secret. It was a key 
to a locked door. No—no, it was a 
trust, a sacred burden to be carried till 
death. 

But if she stood up and read it aloud ? 

Strange thoughts passed and repassed 
terrifyingly in her mind. 

In thirty years, perhaps even in twenty 
years, this fight would be over. She 
would be old and gray like the good 
Mathilde—and at rest. 

She felt as young as the roses in the 
garden. ‘They were only at their first 
blooming. 

There visited her, through the dark- 
ness, a face; it was a man’s face—gay, 
clear-cut, full of delight in the world. 
It passed her in the darkness as quickly 
as he rode by the convent walls. 

Soon the garden below was alive 
again. Here and there through the trees 
and flowers lights glowed. It was like 
a fairy night. The men and women 
who had peopled it before walked out ; 
they were mostly in twos. No one 
seemed lonely. A breath of a quality 
which the novice had never known was 
blowing about. Love was in the garden. 
Her body told her soul what it was. 
She saw near one of the queer-hued 
lights something scarlet float lightly. It 
was her sister’s gown. She saw Agnes’ 
face, dark and strong, side by side with 
another, her lover’s. Then Thérése 
thought she saw, passing down a grass 
walk into a little glade, a figure she rec- 
ognized. Leaning out, she gasped 
deeply. There were the gay carriage of 
the head, the fine shoulders. 

He disappeared. 

He had been talking to a happy but- 
terfly of a woman. 


seemed ! 





HE lights were out in the gardens. 
The sounds in the castle had stilled. 
The novice sat white-faced in her white 
garb, in the little sewing-room, and the 












They came into a little glade with a fountain of its own. “You were here last night,” said Thérese. 


Countess Agnes pulled aside the vast 
curtains and came in with her impetuous 
step. 

Thérése looked at her, love and war 
in her heart. 


“Well, poor little sister!” said Agnes. 
She put her arm around the slighter 
figure. “You are all alone. You make 
me feel horribly sad. Some day—as 
soon as I can—lI shall come to the con- 














vent and make the Reverend Mother tell 
me everything. Do promise me—you 
wont be unhappy?” 

“I am not unhappy,” said Thérése. 
She clasped her hands on her breast ; 
and the letter which her mother had 
written difficultly, faintly, twenty-two 
years ago, pressed against her skin. 
“But Agnes, to-morrow night—’ 

“I am sure it is wrong,” the young 
Countess murmured, half in horror. 

“It would only be one day, one hour, 
out of my whole life,” said Thérése. 


GNES knelt, and the sisters were in 
each other’s arms. 
“You look so lonely.” 
“I feel—very cold,” said Thérése. 
“No one need ever know,” Agnes mur- 
mured. 
“Except—one would confess,’ Thé- 
rése answered. 
Agnes was, in the hour of devotion, 
devout. 
“Tf it is a sin—” she hesitated. 


“Our Lady was a woman,” said 
‘Thérése. “She is very kind.” 


“You could dress, and get downstairs, 
and mingle with the others in the ball- 
room; and I would introduce you by 
some name we agreed upon, to a few 
people—”’ 

“And after an hour or so, when I had 
seen everything, I would come up here 
again. No one would see me. I should 
be very careful.” 

She looked, smiling, toward the wrap- 
pings of paper which hid the little pink, 
gray and gold gown. 

“We never knew our mother,” said 
Agnes out of a sudden reverie; “but I 
believe you are just like her. She was 
little, with golden hair—and the por- 
trait of her in the gallery is just like 
you.” 

“Our mother’s portrait!” Thérése 
cried. “I must see it.” 

“To-morrow.” 

“No, no—to-night. I would like to 
dream about it when I sleep. It is hard 
for you to understand; you are not 
lonely. But when I sit in the convent, 
sewing, or thinking all by myself, after 
vespers, it will be something to remem- 
ber.” 

“Well,” said Agnes, “come quickly. 
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The servants might think it strange. 
There is no one about the gallery now.” 

Thérése asked as they traversed the 
gallery rapidly: “You do not want 
people to know?” 

“T don’t know what I want,” said the 
young Countess, uncertain. ‘I should 
like to have you here to live with me; 
but—” 

“That is impossible.” 

“You are so resigned, so content.” 

“What else should I be?” 

They stood before the portrait of a 
young woman, fragile as a fairy, lovely 
as an angel, but with troublous dark 
eyes. She was smiling rather tenderly, 
as though the smile was for the two girls 
before her. 

“Mother!” Thérése murmured. 

“T wish we had known her,” said 
Agnes with a sharp sigh. 

“TI have—I had—a letter from her. 
She left it for me.” 

“Where is it? Show it to me!” 

“T cannot—now,” said Thérése eva- 
sively. 

They went back hand in hand to the 
sewing-room. 

“To-morrow night—it is a promise?” 
‘Thérése whispered. 

“IT suppose so,’ said Agnes. 
ves! yes!” 

They kissed and clung suddenly—and 
as suddenly parted. 

Once more the novice watched her go. 
She was like a red flash against the dark 
portiéres. Oh! to have youth and the 
permission to use it as youth loves! 

Agnes kissed her hand, and Thérése 
breathed “Good night,” and the turret 
room was cold. 


¢ Yh, 


, 4 

HERESE had never seen such a 

sight as the Castle ballroom. It was 
banked with flowers, and passionate with 
music, and the great floor shone like a 
frozen lake under a winter night’s moon: 
She sat in a little alcove, watching, see- 
ing the dancers sweep smoothly by. She 
could nof dance, but the fever for it was 
flowing through her veins. Her feet 
felt as if, once she stood up on that 
springing floor, they would have danced 
forever ; and her throat felt as if, once 
she opened her lips, it would have sung 
forever. She did not know how won- 
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derful she looked, how white and frail 
and pure. But she did know, for she 
had looked stealthily, thrilling, into a 
glass, that the patchwork gown was a 
miracle, and that her skin, shrouded as 
it had been by cumbrous trappings for 
so long, was delicate as the petals of a 
hothouse flower which has never known 
the outer air. She had made herself 
funny little shoes, like a child’s heelless 
dancing-slippers, but her slender feet 
looked slenderer in them. Her glove- 
less hands were folded, meek as doves, 
upon her lap. 

She had all that she had asked for. 

She saw Agnes dancing with her lover. 
He was just a boy, big and very hand- 
some. Thérése looked at them medita- 
tively ; it was a good marriage each was 
making, a marriage arranged by rela- 
tions and guardians, but they would love 
each other all the same. What was love 
like? 

As she asked herself, the dance 
stopped ; the crowd thinned, and Agnes 
made her way toward Thérése between 
two men; one was her lover, and the 
other was Thérése’s—the stranger lover 
of her shadowy dreams. 

She waited, white, for their approach. 

“Thérése,” said Agnes, the Baron de 
l’Ange wishes to be introduced to you. 
Mademoiselle Thérése Beaucaire.” 

The novice had. never been introduced 
to men. She did not know what one 
did. She looked at him with her calm, 
puzzled eyes into which the flame was 
leaping, and murmured something. But 
he was offering his arm. 

She rose and took it. 

“You don’t dance?” he asked. “What 
a pity! But why are you sitting here? 
Wont you come out into the gardens? 
Alt the fountains are playing, and the 
night is divine.” 





"THEY walked through groups of 

phantom people into the air. Noth- 
ing seemed real to her except the two 
of them. All the lights glowed dimly 
from their hidden places in the gardens 
as they had glowed last night, and the 
little showers from the falling fountains 
splashed ‘ceaselessly, and the roses made 
the air heavy with fragrance. Still, her 
hand on his arm, she said nothing until, 
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looking up as if impelled, she met his 
eyes fixed upon her, and she read what 
any woman can read and loves to read. 

“Where are we going?” she asked, 
afraid but exulting. 

“Down here, I think,” he said, and 
they strayed into the grass walk where 
she had seen him go last night, and came 
into a little glade with a fountain of its 
own, and a rose-arbor, and a white stone 
seat. 

“You were here last night,” said 
Thérése. 

“But where were you?” he exclaimed. 

She did not reply. They sat down. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said, “I have 
never met you here before.” 

“You will never meet me here again,” 
she replied gravely. 

“T will! I must!” he cried. 
seen you before to-night. We are not 
strangers. Where have we met? You 
know that we are not strangers.” 

“No, we are not quite strangers.” 

“Wont you forgive my inexcusable 
forgetfulness, and tell me where we have 
met ?” 

“Why do you remember me?” she 
asked, like a child. 

He laughed a little constrainedly. 
“Why,” he said simply but passionately, 
“you must know. Haven't you looked 
into a glass to-night? You are the most 
wonderful thing I have ever seen. I have 
never met anyone so marvelous. And 
you have—you have—” 

“What?” she breathed. — 

“You have just conquered me at a 
look.” 

It did not seem incredible to her. She 
was like a child who has not passed the 
age of believing magic. She had known 
it was going to happen. It was not so 
strange. 

“I am not very easily conquered,” 
said De l’Ange slowly. He leaned for- 
ward and took her hand and played with 
it. ‘We need not be formal, you and I. 
I should never forget your eyes, and I 
have seen them before, and they have 
seen me before. Tell me I am right. 
You must tell me.” 

She nodded and murmured assent. 

“I knew it!” he cried, triumphant. 
“Thérése is your name? Thérése, I 
love you—all at once,-in a moment. 


“T have 
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You have done in a moment what no 
one else in the world could do.” 

She looked at him, listening eagerly. 

He said-whimsically: “And I’m not 
so very young, you.know. I am Bar- 
bour’s uncle.” 

“‘Barbour’s?” 

“My nephew, whom the charming 
Agnes will marry—my nephew and my 
heir. I always swore I would not marry, 
but now—what is it that you have done 
to me, Thérése ?” 

“What have you done to me?” she 
whispered. 

He had tossed a rose over the convent 
wall, but he did not remember it. 

De l’Ange drew nearer. ‘“Thérése, I 
could show you how to love me, couldn’t 
I? I think I could show you in a very 
short while.” 

“T know it,” she said, half to herself, 
sublimely ; but he heard. 

“That is enough!” he cried, and he 
took her into his arms. 


HE did not want to leave them. She 

rested there, looking up at him. She 
did not feel shy with him. No—they 
knew each other too well for that. They 
were not strangers; her soul had been 
with him for too long; for a week be- 
fore he had thrown that rose, and ever 
after. She smiled, and sighed a little. 

“You are telling me a beautiful story,” 
she whispered suddenly ; “but it is only 
a dream.” 

“Only a dream!” said De l’Ange. “I 
am not dreaming with you in my arms! 
I will show you if it isadream. I think 
we will have a double wedding.” 

“A double wedding?” Then she re- 
membered: ‘Your nephew—your heir?” 
“If I marry—” De l’Ange began. 

She understood. He would have sons. 
They would have sons, he and she. 

Life painted itself before her like a 
picture. 

He was speaking ; he said: 

“You know, I do not quite understand 
what it is between you and me. We 
meet to-night for the first time, and yet 
we know each other very well. Oh! 
very well indeed, do we not? And yet 
you are the strangest thing, as well as 
the sweetest, that I have ever seen. 
Where have you lived? What have you 
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been doing? And where shall you be 
when I may see you again? Shall you 
be here, in the castle?” 

She did not wish to think—only to 
dream. It was nothing but a dream, all 
this—a spell, and he might have broken 
it with words. She was afraid to give 
answers to questions. Little trembling 
thrills ran through her. 

“You are like a little girl out of a 
convent school,” said the Baron. “And 
yet you are not, for you are a woman. 
You have the beginning and the end of 
everything in your eyes. I am asking 
you only to tell me the beginning, be- 
cause I know the end. It is love.” 

She still listened, content with her 
silence. 

“We will certainly have a double wed- 
ding from the castle,” he repeated, 
“that is, if the pretty Agnes will still 
marry my nephew with his prospects 
vanishing into nothingness. Women are 
so mercenary, nowadays—all except you, 
little one, and I believe your head is 
filled just with love, like mine. It is 
an extraordinary thing that has hap- 
pened to us—to me. Do you know how 
old I am? I am forty, and I love for 
the first time.” 


UT to her he was a prince from a 

fairy-book—without age. 

The garden was full of whispers and 
wisdom for her ; it was like an orchestra. 

She was yet free. A wrench, a resolu- 
tion, an escape—the thing would be 
done. 

The letter crackled against her breast. 
She had not parted with it when she had 
put on the gay frock. 

If she stood up and read it aloud for 
the world to hear— 

She saw her sister’s warm face. 

“Agnes ?” she said, against De l’Ange’s 
breast. “Agnes?” 

“One must love for oneself,’”’ he whis- 
pered, “not for other people. Barbour 
and Agnes—what of them? I think to- 
night of you and me.” 

Her little worldly knowledge worked 
in her head. 

“He—your nephew—would be poor?” 

“We cannot help that, you andI. We 
have our lives to live. I'll make your 
life so sweet! I promise you.” 
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: She thought to herself: “I am doing 
no harm. I must stay here awhile 
longer.” 

She stayed, listening to him. Even 
her dreams had not shown -her such 
things. When she knew that her 
strength would fail, she drew herself 
away and stood up. She thought that a 
cold wind passed through the gardens. 

“Say good night to me,” she said. 
“Kiss me.” 

They kissed each other. He was rap- 
turous, and felt as young as the boy who 
was dancing in the great ballroom with 
the Countess Agnes. 

He asked, detaining her in the glade: 
“How early to-morrow can I come to 
see you? And where will you be?” 

She did not answer him; she could 
not. ; 

In the ballroom she evaded him while 
a great lady claimed his momentary at- 
tention. She watched him from afar, 
Icoking for her, and when his search was 
nearly successful, she slipped through a 
doorway, fled up the long passages and 
gained her rooms in the second story. 

The servants were so busy that no 
one had come in to light the nun’s lamp. 
Her supper-tray was as she had left it 
upon the table. The moonlight visited 
her, though, reminding her of the little 
green glade. 

In the convent one was calm. One 
did not cry; nor did one laugh. Here 
in the turret room, kissing the little 
frock, she wept bitterly. 


HE convent was still. Night had 
fallen; only the last twilight crept 
through Thérése’s narrow window. The 
birds had ceased: singing, and out in the 
courtyard all was heavy shade. She 
stood and looked through the window 
and said to the sweet world ‘“Good- 
by.” 
To-morrow she would take the veil. 
The Reverend Mother had _ been 


pleased about the reredos. 
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For the last time the novice took from 
her bosom that letter. She would read it 
once more, for it was so close, so per- 
sonal a possession; it was almost like 
hearing her mother speak. Then it 
should be destroyed utterly: 


My darling daughter: 

I call you my gold baby, because you 
are so fair, like me; and your sister is 
my black baby, because she is so dark- 
haired and strong, like her father. I 
think I can speak more easily to my 
gold baby, who is nearer myself. I 
have promised one of you to the church, 
to atone for a sin that I have sinned, 
and I promised that I would give my 
second child. I sent you, my gold 
baby, although you are the elder by two 
hours. 

You will forgive me, your mother, 
will you not, my daughter, if you think 
I have wronged you? I think you will 
understand. I could not willingly part 
with my black baby, because she is so 
like her father, whom I love very 
dearly; and because, if she has his na- 
ture too, she would never bow to the 
yoke. 

No one, not even your Mother Supe- 
rior, knows that you are your father's 
elder child and his heiress. This letter 
is to be given to you, sealed, just before 
you take the veil. And you will shrive 
me, will you not, little daughter? 

You will Ict your sister enjoy your 
inheritance; and you will do your duty 
and submit to Holy Church. The great- 
est rewards are not earthly. I am trust- 
ing you, my gold baby, with the duty 
of a voluntary renunciation. You will 
make it. 

Your Lovina Morner. 


In little time, the letter must be torn 
into little pieces. 

How Agnes had shivered when she 
had exclaimed: “Supposing it had been 
I Fr 

Near to Thérése’s skin was an unac- 
customed softness. As she unfastened 
the white folds of her outer garment, she 
caught the glimpse of pink and gray 
and gold. 

Just one night she was going to sleep 
in the clasp of the little gay frock. 

To-morrow— 
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“Aw, shucks, Bill! W’at yer kickin’ about? We might be fightin’ in Greenland!” 
“Ves—but w’y the devil didn’t the guys that started this pick out Africa?” 
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LC [es In New York, on 
S that day when, high in hope 
at the possession of a tangible 
clue, Kenneth Barbour had made ar- 
rangements to travel across the continent 
and sail,-he had -realized that there 
would be difficulties ; but surely, he felt 
in his strength and righteousness, they 
could not be insurmountable. Yet Pe- 
king had been a bewildering lesson— 
Peking with its multitudes of dolorous, 
indifferent Chinese chattering and shuf- 
fling along narrow walks, Peking with 
its unbelievably large and diverse and 
shifting white population. 

How futile and embarrassing it had 
been to wander from hotel to embassy 
to steamship office with his inquiries 
about a woman! And the insolence of 
the casualness with which they had lis- 
tened to his description,—that she was 
in height up to his shoulder, a young 
woman, slender, with brown hair, a girl- 
ish face, hazel eyes,—the callousness 
with which some of them had advised 
him to quit. One hotel-clerk had 
winked evilly at him and suggested that 
for a few dollars he could get him just 
as pretty a girl, only her hair was black 
and she was Chinese. It shows how 
near to the breaking-point Barbour’s 
nerves were that he instantly floored 
the man. 

And Shanghai, they told him, was 
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@- ple were always 
disappear- ing there, and 
hardly ever found. Only in certain 
parts of the city, they said, was a white 
girl safe, and even there— The shrug 
which inevitably followed ‘such com- 
ment, the cynical look, had frightened 
Barbour. Yet he had come, unhesitat- 
ingly, constantly finding some small ac- 
tivity to occupy him on the journey so 
that his thoughts might not become 
nightmares. 

It was long after midnight when his 
train puffed and sputtered into Shang- 
hai, a starless night, saturated with 
thick, heavy odors and full of muffled 
sounds. It was as if a great black man- 
tle had been drawn about Barbour, a 
thick cloak through which every sound 
and smell must needs pass before reach- 
ing him, a covering which shut all things 
from his vision and which kept out what 
little breeze might have fluttered from 
the narrow Whangpoo River, leaving 
him in a hot, stifling atmosphere. 

As he climbed into the lone rickshaw 
at the depot, one might have caught a 
glimpse of his face. The powerful elec- 
tric rays touched it feebly after a half- 
hearted struggle with the dense cloak 
of the night. It was a white face, 
drawn taut like the face of a long-dis- 
tance runner on his last lap—a white, 
grim face, but the gray eyes in it were 


worse. Peo- 
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keen, cutting, scrupulously watchful, 
made intensely -alive by some emotion 
which seemed burning in them. 

He paused to address the coolie. 

“Takee me to tea-house,” he said in 
his preposterous rendering of pidgin 
English. ‘Tea — tea. Want tea. 
Drinkee tea. See? Then wait, and I 
go to the Palace Hotel.” His voice was 
deep, with a sort of natural hoarseness 
which adds to the agreeableness of that 
kind of a voice. 

He leaned back in the rickshaw, 
mopping the cold perspiration from his 
face with a handkerchief already wet 
from similar previous operations. The 
vehicle rattled and sloughed along Nan- 
king Road. The blackness was relieved 
here and there by the dying flicker of 
an electric light revealing the strange 
Chinese filigree of silk-shop front or 
the misty panorama of a big European 
department-store’s illumined show-win- 
dows. Nothing else, except the occa- 
sional faint jangle of a piano and once 
or twice, the sounds of laughter as from 
an immense distance. 

Despair had touched the-spirit of 
Kenneth Barbour before, but it had been 
a flitting touch, an airy stab which had 
come and been jerked aside. Weariness 
from his long, fruitless search, from 
the never-ending travail of hopeless in- 
quiry, had at times injected the insidious 
opiate of surrender; yet the red life- 
blood of his purpose had on each occa- 
sion flowed potently on. But to-night 
it seemed as if all the forces within him 
and all those without were conspiring 
with an overwhelming, silent, strangling 
power to dissuade. 

As the rickshaw turned on Fuchau 
Road into the tenderloin district, Bar- 
bour became savagely incensed against 
the night. It seemed to be taking a 
cowardly advantage of him, with its 
deadening, murky blanket that sent the 
heat seeping into his lungs and sopped 
his spine with a wet, devitalizing chill. 
His perspiring face got grimmer and 
longer, and his eyes tried to bore 
through the still menace of the dark. 

The rickshaw veered into a side-street 
and stopped in front of a dimly lighted 
two-story house directly behind a big 
automobile the headlights of which shot 
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twin ghostly streams of radiance along 
the narrow, muddy road. It was with 
relief that he mounted the wide stair- 
case. Halfway up, he was passed by a 
noisy. group of people—a tall, swarthy. 
black - bearded Russian in evening 
clothes and military insignia, a little 
Englishman in white duck, a red-faced, 
fat, puffy-eyed American and three un- 
believably young and beautiful Chinese 
street-girls. They were laughing and 
singing and kissing, and they tripped 
past Barbour on the stairs without a 
glance. He heard the big car tremble 
gutturally into action, heard the tinkle 
of a laugh, the low-hum of the depart- 
ing car, and then silence. 


” HAT the devil—” 

The voice set every tired nerve 
in Barbour to quivering. He had never 
heard the voice before. Its owner had 
been sprawled in a chair, reading a 
newspaper, the only person in the room 
when he entered. All that Barbour 
could see of him was his long, slim, 
tanned hands—hands which clutched 
the paper with tense nervousness—and 
his long, lazily spread legs, clad in flan- 
nels, with tennis slippers. Barbour had 
settled into a chair at a table not far 
away from the stranger, and after giv- 
ing his order to the sleepy, untidy Celes- 
tial who came out, had leaned back in his 
seat and looked wearily about him. 

It was an unusually well-appointed 
place with its deep brown carpet, its 
ebony and mirrored walls, its high- 
armed leather chairs gathered around 
marble-topped tables and its American- 
made grand piano. 

The man behind the newspaper had 
interested Barbour. The perfect hands, 
and something indefinably sinister and 
poised about his attitude, like a deadly 
rapier of the finest steel dropped there 
carelessly, awakened Barbour from the 
beginnings of inertia. Clouds of smoke 
were billowing up from behind the pa- 
per—evidently a cigar, which reminded 
Barbour that he had an excellent weed 
in his case. 

He had just taken his first sip. of tea 
and his first puff at the cigar when the 
lights suddenly went out, leaving the 
room in an inky blackness, thin but im- 
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penetrable. It was then that the 
stranger spoke, 

“What the devil—” 

Smooth, smooth as the sheerest of 
silk; low and mellow, like the intona- 
tion.of a bell; unfeeling, slightly irri- 
table, almost “nasty” in its expression— 
the voice startled Barbour strangely. 

The waiter pad-padded stumblingly 
into the room and spoke a long sentence 
in rapid pidgin English which Barbour 
could not make -out. 

“Yes. All right, Lang Chen,” the 
stranger said. 

“I beg your pardon,” Barbour ad- 
dressed the man. ‘Do you know what 
the trouble is?” 

The reply came in rapid, concise, silky 
utterance: 

“The waiter doesn’t know. Just went 
to find out.” 

The man 
was an Amer- 













a 
ican, evidently, } 
and Bar- ,f 
bour had A 
the feeling somehow 


that he was a somebody, a per- 
son of consequence. 
“Thank you,” he said. 


There was a_ pause 
which Barbour, his 
nerves raggedly 


on edge, felt he 
could not en- 
dure. 
“Beastly 
hot, isn’t it?” 
he ventured. 


‘¢Hor- ' that it was merely the other 
ribly,” the man in the room humming. 
stranger VN It was a musical-comedy 
replied. Hs air of Broadway, a couple - 

There of years old. 
was an- “Know Shanghai?” the 
other pause. stranger asked abruptly. 
Then the “No. This is my first 
waiter, Se" 2 time in the East.” 
in the 6 Sm “IT envy you.” The voice was ami- 

oie ably suave. ‘“You’re from the States, 

of course. I envy you the fact 

= ae Voluble, tere that you were in God’s country 

eet rorized, Lang Chen only a month ago.” A certain 

ki fluttered in from the wistfulness had crept in. “I en- 

. tchen. The smell of gun- : " 

> gees powder in the room fright VY You your ignorance of this 
atid eT CE ened himalmostintoafaint. polyglot horror of a land.” 
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swinging doorway leading to the kitch- 
en, spoke again in his soft, stomach- 
driven, consonantless speech and de- 
parted. 

“The yellow pup!” ‘The voice in the 
darkness came hurtling with the impe- 
tus of a curse. ‘The lights are short- 
circuited again. Says they will not be 
on for a half-hour at least. This is the 
worst run place! It’s the third time 
this evening the lights went bad.” 


ARBOUR said nothing to this. 
There was a long silence, during 
which the other had dropped his paper 
with a rustle, and Barbour could see the 
glow of his cigar in the velvet dark. 
The languor of the night, which had 
for a while been absent from the clearer, 
more human atmosphere of the tea- 
house, now seemed to swarm in with its 
torturing heat. Strange, choking smells 
hovered close. Eerie, exotic rusilings 
and creakings—perhaps the sounds of 
sampans shifting in their moorings with 
the tide of the Whangpoo—came with 
a creepy unreality through the many 
layers of black. 
From among the many sounds Bar- 
bour began to distinguish one which 
seemed musical, which had a vague 
rhythm. It went on softly for 
a while, then stopped. There was 
something familiar about 
* it. He tried to. remem- 
ber where—, It began 
again, clearer, more distinct. 
In the same instant that he 
recognized it, he realized 











From some place outside, probably a 
cabaret around the corner or on the next 
street, came the jumbled sounds of an 
orchestra’s dance-music. Both men lis- 
tened for a while. Then, as though the 
other could see him, Barbour leaned for- 


ward. 

ee oe 
long,’— Oe 
his deep, —— 
slightly ath 
hoarse voice Si ee 


penetrated the 
dark it seemed with 
difficulty,—“how long have you been in 


China?” 
“IT?” The man seemed to hesitate a 
second. “I? Oh—several years. .... 


What part of the States are you from?” 

“New York. Unless I’m badly mis- 
taken, you’re from New York yourself,” 
he ventured. 

“T am,” said the silken voice conver- 
sationally, “I am.” 

“My name,” Barbour said very slow- 
ly, “is James, Edmund J. James.” 

There was a queer quality in his voice 
now, a subtle change, hard to define. 
The other man casually noted a change, 
but nothing more. That the change 
should spell danger to him would have 
been the last thing to enter his mind. 
Yet Barbour’s voice as he named him- 
self Edmund J. James, tinged with that 
hoarseness of his, but very clear and 
vibrant, was as the voice of a quarter- 
back in a football-game who has sud- 
denly discovered the enemy’s. weak spot 
and is calling clearly the signals which 
spell havoc. 

Barbour himself could not explain it. 
Something powerful, subconscious,— 
an instinct,—had taken charge of him, 
had gathered all his faculties, all his 
senses, for one tremendous, incisive, dev- 
astating attack. 

“Ah!” The other hesitated. “Ah— 
mine is— Boeschenstein. .... Fear- 
fully dark, isn’t it? You’re wearing 
white, and yet I can’t make you out at 
all—except the glow of your cigar.” 

Again came the music, playing with 
a slow, swaying dance-rhythm, “Shine 
On, Harvest Moon.” It floated to them 
in odd snatches. First they heard the 
predominating rattle of the drum with 








“AINT YOU COMIN’ 





BACK?” 


With the unhurried 
deftness of an expert, 
he aimed the auto- 


the faintest 
following of 
the melody be- 
hind; then the 
violin would 
rise in a clear, high 
strain, everything eise 
seeming jumbled behind it; and 
then perhaps the saxophone would 
sidle into distinctness, the rest of the 
music subordinate to its syncopated 
yearning. They listened in silence. 
“Pretty good music, don’t you think ?” 
Boeschenstein said when the song ended. 
“Fine!” Barbour approved heartily. 
“T suppose it’s all old to you, though. 
It is a joy to me, especially to-night, 
because they’re playing a batch of songs 
newly brought over..... I’ve been 
listening all evening. Was over there 
for a while, but I know too many people 
—couldn’t listen in peace. .... Times 
like this make me crazy to go back.” 
Again they leaned back and listened. 
Their attention, concentrated on the 
music, seemed to bring it more clearly 
to them. Now “Moonlight Bay” was 
being played. After-an interval the or- 
chestra swung into “Has Anybody 
Here Seen Kelly?” Then without a 
pause came “Aint You Comin’ Back to 
New York Town, My Mary?” 


HOSE whose memory can sift 
through the hundreds of ditties that 
like so many shooting-stars have sput- 
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“She ran away with me, came here to China—and after we got here, when I tried to illustrate what real high living in the 


Orient is, she wouldn’t even give me a kiss.” 
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tered, flashed awhile and sunk into ob- 
livion among the theaters, restaurants 
and cabarets of Broadway, those who 
have followed the path of the bright 
lights consistently and faithfully, will 
remember the sensation “Aint You 
Comin’ Back?” created. Its querulous, 
haunting plaint, its stammering, rhyth- 
mic supplication, the sheer melody of 
it has been a ninety-and-nine days’ won- 
der in the Gotham palaces of gayety. 
Old it is now, and it was almost old 
even in the heyday of “Harvest Moon” 
and “Kelly.” But its life was long, 
longer, perhaps, than the life of a pop- 
ular song has a right to be. 


Aint you comin’ back to New York 
town— 
Wont you come and wear your wed- 
din’-gown, 
And blush 
In the hush 
Of the church aisles, Mary—oh, 
My darling, where you wanderin’ now? 
F loved you then; I love you now! 
Please come 
Back home— 
Back to dear old New York town! 


“Lord!” 

It was as if some ruthless, tearing 
fiend had ripped the silk of Boeschen- 
stein’s voice into shreds. 

“Lord!” he had said in that mangled 
voice, as soon as the first bar of the 
chorus had drifted to them. 

Barbour half rose in his chair, every 
nerve in him electrically alert, every 
muscle in his body tensed like tempered 
steel bent for the recoil, his eyes fixed 
on the glow of the man’s cigar, strain- 
ing to see through the blackness, to 
sense something he knew was there. 

The last bar came, lingered sweetly 
and died away. 

“That isn’t a new one,” he remarked. 

“No.” The stricken voice dribbled 
to him through the velvet dark. “Good 
Lord, no! That isn’t a new one.” 


GAIN the music rose in the warm, 

limpid flow of “Aint You Comin’ 
Back?” ‘Again the two men in the pitch 
blackness of the tea-house listened in 
silence; again Barbour became inex- 
plicably keyed to an overpowering sense 
of climax; and again Boeschenstein 
spoke in that mangled voice. 
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heard tune in 


that 
It—it takes hold—it takes hold 


“T—haven’t 
years. 
of me.” 

Barbour said nothing, tried to drink 
his tea, to smoke, to sit still. The heat 
was decreasing in intensity, in oppress- 
iveness, and the first creepings of 
dawn-chill, with not an intimation of 
dawn-light, were permeating the dark 
like the entrance of chill following the 
high heat of fever in a sick man. 

Boeschenstein’s voice suddenly came, 
decisive, perhaps a shade too decisive 
to be convincing, and silky again. 

“Ah—Mr. James, when you came in, 
did—did you see me—my face?” he 
demanded. 


“No,” Barbour replied. “No, I did 
not.” s 
The other man seemed to hesitate an 


instant. Then: 

“Couldn’t you make any of me out 
at all—from the glow of my cigar?” 

“No,” came the reply gravely. “I 
could not.” 

“I—I suppose you think I’m saying 
strange things to you, a chap I don’t 
know at all..... Don’t think I’m 
crazy, will you? I’m not.” There wasa 
musing strain in his talk ; its low, smooth 
ripple had the effect of the idle mean- 
dering of a mountain brook which a 
little farther down is to become a mad, 
rushing torrent. 

“Will you do something for me?” he 
asked abruptly. 

Barbour’s slightly hoarse reply came 
after an almost imperceptible pause. 

“Yes, I think I will.” 

“Will you simply listen? There’s 
something in my mind that’s torturing 
me worse than seven hells. I want to 
talk. In fact, I’ve got to talk—or I'll 
go mad. That song—that song—com- 
ing at this time—brought it—just tore 
it into me. .... I want you to listen. 
Will you do it?” 

“Ves, of course.” Barbour spoke 
slowly, and with difficulty kept the un- 
reasoning note of triumph from his 
voice. “Of course I’ll listen.” 

“Another thing!” The words came 
rapidly, pellmell but smooth. “This 
may sound madder still—promise me 
that you will not look at me. I don’t 
want any man who will know what 





I’m going to tell you, to see me.” He 
arose and felt his way to the wall near 
the entrance doorway. “I’ve turned off 
the electric: switch, so that even if the 
lights do go on, we'll be in the dark. 
Promise that you'll go out of this room 
without looking at me!” 
Barbour promised. 


“A AY name is not Boeschenstein. My 

name is a good name in the upper 
Eighties of New York, but—well, the 
people who say such things say that I’ve 
disgraced it I’m what is known 
as a ‘remarkable person.’ At Harvard 
I was the most brilliant undergraduate 
student of a decade. I played football. 
I sang in the glee club and had a devil- 
ish cleverness with stringed instruments. 
I was an honor man in all my studies. 
And,”—the voice took on a touch of 
pride, a certain ugly ring of triumph,— 
“and I was the dirtiest scoundrel that 
ever lived in Cambridge! 

“T had everything—except character. 
I was good-looking—am good-looking. 
There isn’t a sign of weakness in my 
face. Yet there wasn’t a rotten politi- 
cal deal, a crooked gambling frame-up, 
a drinking-party, an orgy of any sort 
during my four years in college that I 
didn’t figure in.” 

Very clearly his voice came, with a 
resonance and flexibility that might have 
been the result of consummate dramatic 
art suddenly turned loose in sincere, un- 
planned eloquence. 

“There is genius in me. I used it to 
give me pleasure, and without regard 
to what it took from others. I lived 
hard, viciously in New York 
Women, women, women—Lord, 
women I’ve been mixed up with! I know 
them as few men do. I have a wide 
streak of sentimentality in me, but here 
is the strange thing about it: my senti- 
ment is part of my personality, not of 
my character You understand?” 

“T—understand.” = Barbour’s 
came thickly. 

“Sentiment makes most men gentle, 
decent, good. It uses them. It didn’t 
use me. I used it to get me what I 
wanted, and usually when I got some- 
thing it was at the expense of somebody 
else.” 


voice 
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Without doubt the man was unbur- 
dening something ugly that he could not 
possibly keep to himself any longer, 
something hateful to himself, something 
which was clinging to him, enveloping 
him, strangling him without mercy— 
something which had played on him un- 
til this climax had been reached, where 
confession was the immediate and over- 
powering necessity. And yet there was 
a satisfaction in his tone; a certain rel- 
ishing of the telling, characteristic in a 
striking way both of a boy relating an 
escapade and a thug a crime, crept grad- 
ually in. 

“Sentiment—I used it to get me a girl 
onece—and that’s why I’m here now. She 
was married. I wont tell you her name, 
but I’ll tell you what she looked like. 
Her face was not beautiful so much as 
it was pure. The hazel eyes of her were 
direct and clear. Her lips were sweet. 

“They lived in an apartment across 
the hall from us. - Her husband was 
never home during the day—-he was a 
business man. He is the kind of a man 
I hate. I never.saw him, but I hated 
him. He had everything I lack. He 
was sober, strong, industrious, brainy in 
the kind of way that produces. 

“T became madly infatuated with the 
girl; let’s call her—Eleanor. Not in 
love, you understand—love comes from 
character, not personality. I made love 
to—Eleanor. There was no one else to 
do it; her husband was too busy mak- 
ing money for her. How was I to know 
that the whole current of her life would 
change because I wanted to taste her 
lips, to hold her in my arms? I thought 
it would end like my other affairs, in a 
new interest on my part and a gracefully 
adopted indifference on hers. But I 
didn’t realize the stuff she was made of. 
Why, that girl was so simple and strong 
and true that she believed that if it were 
possible for her—a married woman—to 
feel impulses of tenderness toward a man 
who was not her husband, that if this 
were possible, then she didn’t love her 
husband. And if she didn’t love him 
and did love me, there was only one ter- 
rible conclusion in her mind. Of course, 
we should run away, she and I. 

‘ “We had often danced in her home to 
the music of the phonograph. ‘Aint 
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You Comin’ Back?’ was running like 
wildfire up and down Broadway then, 
and Eleanor and I sang it and danced 
to it quite a bit. I hadn’t heard it since 
we left America two years ago... . 1 
grew tired of her a few weeks after we 
landed in Hongkong. She ran away, 
and I couldn’t find her. I hardly tried 
to find her. I simply drank, day and 
Two years ago, it was. 

“And last week,”—there was a bleak- 
ness in his voice,—‘‘last week I saw 
Mary—Eleanor, that is.” 

“No, you mean Mary—Mary Bar- 
bour, my wife.” 


T seemed as if the room roared with the 
silence that followed. Barbour had 
spoken very quietly, but there was in his 
voice the cold fury, the mad impatience 
that was upon him. 

The other man apparently had not 
moved. The music, playing the gay, 
crunching notes of ‘“‘Everybody’s Doing 
It,” seemed to come from another 
planet. 

Barbour leaned forward. 

“I’m going to kill you, of course,” he 
said evenly, through his teeth. “But 
first you'll tell me where you saw her.” 

An ugly laugh, like a growl, came 
from the jet blackness where the other’s 
cigar was burning yellow—an ugly, 
growling laugh and nothing more, while 
the silence continued to torrent around 
Barbour in the room. 

To leap up, to mow his way across 
that room, to get his hands on the figure 
which was so calmly smoking a cigar in 
the living, inscrutable darkness, to 
strike, maul, kill—everything in Bar- 
bour was screaming to him to do it. But 
there was something like ice, some frigid, 
hard thing in the back of his head, 
which held him. Mary, Mary, Mary— 
the name pounded dully in his brain. 
Mary, she was the main thing, the object 
of his two years’ search—he must have 
her first; then he could deal with this 
man, this man Peter Cunningham, to 
whom death was due. 

His voice shaking, 
again. 

“Where did you see her—where is 
she?” 

Nothing broke the silence, nothing 


Barbour spoke 


except the low moan of a distant auto- 
mobile. The cigar of the other contin- 
ued to glow evenly. 

“Where? Tell me, you—” 

There was a slight sound as Cunning- 
ham’s body straightened; his cigar’s 
glow rose with the rising of his head. 
His smooth voice came at last, earnestly, 
intently, soberly, as one business man 
might discuss seriously a matter of im- 
port with another. And yet a cool, clear- 
headed listener would have noticed a 
certain lack of sincerity—the peculiar 
presence of too much poise, perhaps even 
a touch of mockery. 

“Barbour, I pity you. 
cause you're a fool. You’re a fool for 
various reasons. You're a fool for try- 
ing to give a young girl—a girl who 
wants life and love—for trying to give 
her money instead. You're a fool for 
thinking you can frighten me—surely 
for thinking you can kill me. I could 
break your neck with a twist of my arm.” 

The coldness in the back of Barbour’s 
head kept him still, He placed one 
hand in his coat pocket, where it gripped 
the cool, sweating handle of an auto- 
matic gun, and gently felt for its ad- 
justment. The low moan of the distant 
automobile had risen to the vibrant 
throbbing of an approaching one. 

“You're a fool for chasing all over 
the world to find her. A man of your 
type could never again be happy with 
that girl; nor could you ever make her 
happy—nor could anyone. You're the 
biggest fool of all to come to China for 
her. Why, man,”—his voice rose in 
earnestness,—‘‘man, do you realize what 
this country is for a white girl left 
alone? Mary isn’t the girl you knew. 
She isn’t a girl you want to know—or 
to see.” 

His voice had taken on a curious qual- 
ity; its effect had become impressive, 
commanding; yet there was something 
theatrical about it, and somehow it car- 
ried more distinctly a mocking laugh. 

“Go home, Kenneth Barbour! Go 
home and forget about this. You're a 
‘solid’ rhan ; you can do it. Find another 
girl—and spend more than two hours a 
day with her when you get her. I will 
not tell you where Mary is; and you will 
not kill me.” 


I pity you be- 





f dew approaching automobile was 
roaring close. Now the vague glim- 
mer of its headlights sent a dim flash 
through the room. Barbour strained 
forward, watching the silhouette of the 
man which was becoming swayingly out- 
lined against the ebony and mirrored 
walls. With a sudden blinding glare 
the car thundered past and left them in 
utter blackness again. 
But Barbour had 
wanted. 

There are some men who smoke a 
cigar by holding it in the hand and puff- 
ing at it occasionally. Others keep it in 
the mouth and take it out at long inter- 
vals to flick the ashes off. Cunningham 
was of the latter kind. ‘In the left cor- 
ner of his mouth,” Barbour said to-him- 
self, “the left corner.” And his hand, 
a steady hand, fondled the gun in his 
pocket with a delicate, sure touch. 

“Where—where did you see her?” he 
repeated in a colorless voice. ‘Where is 
she?” 

“Oh, well,” came the answer with 
sudden impatience and contempt, but 
still with the theatrical, mocking effect, 
‘if you insist on being insane—I saw 
her in St. Luke’s Hospital. I never saw 
such a wreck in my life. She is just an 
ugly, broken remnant of a human being. 
China—two years—alone, you know. 
They found her in a hut where the coo- 
lies live down by the river. She’ll live 
—that’s the worst of it.” 

A hoarse, terrible laugh, and withal 
a laugh of great relief came from Bar- 
bour’s lips. He rose, shoving his chair 
behind him, and leveled his gun at a 
point about three inches at an angle 
from the cigar’s glow. 

“T promised that I would not look at 
you,” he said very steadily, “that I 
would leave while it is still dark. I'll 
keep my promise. I have also sworn 
that I would kill you. There’s an au- 
tomatic gun in my hand. If you shout, 
I'll kill you now. I’m going to kill you 
anyway, but before I do it I have some- 
thing to say.” 

The cigar glowed peacefully in the 
dark. The chill of early morning pene- 
trated to the marrow, and slow gusts of 
the heavy, sickly air meandered through 
the room. From the inky outside came 
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again the dance-music—now “Robert E. 
Lee,” happy, syncopated with the ac- 
centing rattle of the drums. 

“I—I don’t know what my wife has 
been through in the last two years. I 
don’t care!” His voice was very low. 
“Before heaven, I don’t care! I’m go- 
ing to St. Luke’s Hospital, and I’m go- 
ing to take Mary back to New York and 
I’m going to fill her life with love. That 
is the least I can do—the least I can 
do.” 

With the unhurried deftness of an 
expert, he aimed the automatic and 
fired. Then with slow, uncertain steps 
he made his noiseless way across the 
deep carpet toward the door, and then 
his firm tread could be heard distinctly 
in the hallway, followed by a rapid stac- 
cato as he went down the stairs and out 
into the night. 


OLUBLE, terrorized, Lang Chen 
.¥ fluttered in from the kitchen and 
stumbled his way across the chairs and 
tables to the electric switch. The smell 
of gunpowder in the room frightened 
him almost into a faint. He turned the 
switch, and the dim lights as they flick- 
ered on blinded him for an instant. 

The tall, graceful figure in white flan- 
nels turned languidly to Lang Chen 
from the window. The tanned, slightly 
pale, handsome face with its brilliant 
eyes, beautiful like a woman’s, turned 
toward him with suave, quizzical disap- 
proval. 

Lang Chen babbled a limpid flood of 
incoherent words. 

“You are interrupting the pretty mu- 
sic out there, Lang Chen,” Cunningham 
rebuked him. “Besides,” he added, 
whimsically puzzled, “you’re talking too 
fast, and you’re using big words. I 
don’t make out what you’re saying. 
.... The smoke? Dead-shot Dick, 
from the United States, was fooling 
with a gun; that’s all.” 

The tall man sauntered easily, silently 
in his tennis slippers, across the brown 
carpet to the chair where he had been 
sitting. He took from its high arm the 
stub of his cigar, which he slowly puffed 
into a glow. 

“An old trick, Lang Chen,” he said 
pleasantly between puffs. “An old, old 
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stage-trick. But it worked admirably in 
real life... .. Dead-shot Dick didn’t 
get this wise little boy!” 

Dumbly the Celestial looked at him, 
the expression on his face a comic mix- 
ture of fear, bewilderment and resent- 
ment. Again he spoke, waving his long 
yellow hands excitedly. 

Cunningham wandered amiably 
toward him, and eying him gravely, sat 
down in a chair facing him. He tossed 
away the stub and lighted another cigar. 

“Lang Chen,” he said pleasantly, 
“I’m wicked—bad—no good. All samee 
see? Lang Chen,” he continued some- 
what irrelevantly, “all the white women 
in China are wicked—no good, see?— 
except the missionaries; they’re too 
stupid to be wicked. All white women 
in China, Lang Chen, except one.” 

The waiter stood before him, uncom- 
prehending, dumb, wringing his hands, 
still trembling from the fright of the 
shot. The first pale stirrings of dawn 
sicklied the room’s lights. Dance music 
—“Harvest Moon”—was still being 
played somewhere close by. 

“My boy,” the other continued with 
increasing good humor, “my boy, you 
must admit that I’m a handsome man, a 
charming man. Yet one white woman 


“AINT YOU COMIN’ BACK?” 





She 
ran away with me, came here to China 
—and after we got here, when I tried 
to illustrate what real high living in the 
Orient is, she wouldn’t even give me a 


acted very .strangely toward me. 


kiss. No nice. Chinese girl would act 
like that, would she? And then—mark 
the sheer ingratitude of this, Lang Chen 
—then she ran away from me and be- 
came a nurse in St. Luke’s—and stayed 
decent. And he’s on his way to St. 
Luke’s now. .... Did you ever hear 
the like in your whole graceless exist- 
ence? Some tea—tea. Quick!” He 
made a swift, commanding motion with 
his hands. Lang Chen fled to obey. 

Cunningham arose and walked idly 
to the window, where he listened to the 
music coming clearly now. “Kelly” 
again! There was a slow, snarling, vic- 
torious smile on his thin lips. Without 
warning, the music swept into “Aint 
You Comin’ Back?” He stood motion- 
less for a minute, and his smile had be- 
come a queer, crooked smile, a smile 
that had suffering in it. 

Suddenly he sank into a chair, a 
crumpled figure, and sobbed with his 
head in his arms. 

“Oh, why didn’t Dead-shot Dick— 
get—this—wise—little—boy !” 
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Rodney Reforms 


By 
Philip Serbin 


' wn a (OURNING was I, for dead 
M was my dream of happiness. 

On it the night before had 
pounced the two-letter assassin “‘No!” 
from the lips of Lola Benton. And un- 
happily I was wondering what there had 
been about my confession of love to 
warrant her displeasure. Offensively 
sentimental [ had not been. Quite the 
reverse, I had behaved as if cold, un- 
moved, so she could discern that I knew 
what I was about, that my thoughts 
were not being driven by passion. What 
was more, I had ended my request for 
her hand with an assurance that she 
need have no doubt as to the depth of 
my affection, and whether it would be 
lasting, as I had subjected my feelings 
to the most searching analysis before 
coming to her—an assurance that turned 
her from a dreamy-eyed little person 
into a furious tigress who said “No!” 
in a most peremptory manner and 
ordered me from her presence, instantly. 

Yes, I was mourning, for to lose Lola 
was to lose life itself. Nay, more; for 
while there was life there would always 
be torturing thoughts of having lost her, 
while if there were not life— But why 
goon? My mood, it will be understood, 
was not one to welcome a visitor—least 
of all, the visitor my man Miffkin’s pre- 
cipitate entrance into my bedroom ap- 
prised me of. I knew it to be my Aunt 
Sarah. Miffkins made known all her 
visits in this manner. 

“She is here, sir,” he uneasily an- 
nounced. 

“You—er—told her I was ill?” I in- 
quired. 
and I had decided on to rid the rooms 
of her terrible presence whenever she 
called, a subterfuge which heretofore 
had been productive of excellent results 
on several occasions. 

“T told her, sir,” said Miffkins, ten- 














This was a subterfuge Miffkins . 


derly rubbing his side, “but I think she 
is suspicious.” 

“What makes you think so?” I asked, 
somewhat disturbed. 

“Because she not only took her usual 
liberties with my person by poking me 
in the ribs with her parasol, but also 
made several attempts to bring it down 
upon my head, and said if I knew what 
was good for me, I would tell you to 
come out immediately.” 

“Then I had best see her?” I un- 
happily remarked. 

“I think it most advisable, sir,’ Miff- 
kins agreed with alacrity. “I will put 
the room to order while you are out. It 
will keep me busy until she is gone.” 

Sighing, I got out of bed, slipped into 
my dressing-gown and went into the liv- 
ing-room. My Aunt Sarah was sitting 
very erect on the edge of her chair. 

“Good morning, dear Aunt,” I said 
feigning delight at her visit. ‘To what 
am I indebted for this pleasant sur- 
prise ?” 

Her eyes, which always reminded me 
of an eagle’s, surveyed me coldly. 

“Pleasant surprise indeed!” she 
scoffed. ‘You do look pleased. There 
isn’t a bit of color in your face, and 
you have a look in your eyes as though 
you were going to be led to the scaffold. 
Haven't you been, in bed all night?” 

“Tt’s nothing,” I evaded. “Slightly 
indisposed is all.” 

“Hmph!” she sniffed. ‘“Indisposed? 
I know the cause of your indisposition. 
And you call yourself a man. Haven't 
you got enough red blood in your veins 
to take what you want? And you a 
Garvinson !” 


She 


(ouLe it be? It was possible. 
and Lola were great friends. 
“Why—what do you mean?” I stam- 
mered. 
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“You know well. enough what I 
mean,” she caustically replied. 

“I—I am sure—” 

“What are you doing to-night?” she 
abruptly broke in. 

“IT have an important engagement,” 
I promptly answered, although this was 
not so. 

“Then break it!’ she ordered. “I 
want you to speak at the Harbor Light.” 
(The Harbor Light was a mission she 
had founded, and which had become an 
obsession with her.) “I want you to 
make converts of the poor derelicts 
there. Let—” 

“What you suggest is impossible,” I 
demurred. “I have never spoken before 
an assemblage. Neither have I ever 
tasted alcohol. I am positive you can 
get some one more fitted— Why, I'll 
get some one for you; yes, two or 
three—” 

“No, you wont,” she coldly inter- 
rupted. ‘You will be the speaker. I 
have a special reason for this.” 

“But,” I protested, “I know noth- 
ing—” 

“What of that?” she cut me short. 
“I knew nothing about conducting a 
mission when I first opened the Harbor 
Light. And night after night it was 
empty, the poor unfortunates, not know- 
ing what good was in store for them, all 
walking by on the other side. Had I 
been prone to discouragement I would 
have given up then and there. But in- 
stead I stationed myself on the other 
side of the street, and when one of the 
unfortunates passed me, I looked at 
him and told him to go into the mission 
—and he went. 

“All that is necessary is to put your 
heart into it. Show them that you are 
in earnest. Poor souls! Most of them 
know me now. When I come upon one 
as he is about to enter a low drinking- 
dive, and he sees me, he hurriedly goes 
by the place.” 

“But my dear aunt,” I expostulated, 
“can’t you see how inadvisable such a 
thing is?” 

“Yes, I can!” She made no attempt 
to hide her contempt. “But I am going 
to make a Garvinson of you. Of that I 
am determined. Now,’ she went on 
with an air of finality, “to know your 
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subject well, all that is necessary is to 
mingle with them for perhaps two 
hours—” 


“Mingle with them!” I broke in, 
aghast. ‘What rot!” 
“Oh, is it?” she snapped. “If I can 


go into those places and drag them out, 
protesting, I do not see why you, who 
are supposed to be a man,”—her curling 
lips showed she thought otherwise on the 
subject,—‘‘can’t go into them merely 
for the sake of observing their wretched 
mode of existence.” And here, for the 
next ten minutes, followed a scathing 
tirade on my shortcomings in general, 
which not only left me thoroughly sub- 
jugated but willing to agree to anything 
if only she would leave. 

“You don’t need to pull such a long 
face,” said my aunt after gaining my 
consent. “I am doing this for your own 
good. You will feel very grateful to- 
ward me by to-morrow.” 

I mumbled something 
She rose. 

“By the way,” she said, “I hope I 
will hear no more lies about your condi- 
tion when I call—” 

“They were not lies,” I feebly of- 
fered. 

“Tell that to the marines. I know 
better. And that smug-faced man of 
yours is responsible for them. If ever 
anyone had the face of a scoundrel, it 
is he. I’d like to see him for just one 
moment before I go.” 

She departed, however, without bring- 
ing her threat into effect. 


incoherent. 


HEN the door closed—or rather 

banged—behind her, I went back 
into the bedroom, where Miffkins gave 
me quite a start by popping his head, 
turtle-wise, from under the bed. 

“I thought I saw a piece of silver 
under here,” he apologetically explained. 
“She is gone, sir, I hope?” 

“Ves, gone,” I dispiritedly answered. 

“Ah!” he sighed in relief, dragging 
himself into view. “I heard her say she 
wanted to see me.” 

I said nothing in reply. My eyes 
were on a picture on my dresser. ‘T'wen- 
ty dollars I had given Grimes, the butler 
at Lola’s home, for surreptitiously ob- 
taining it for me. It was a picture of 
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Lola. She was smiling into my eyes. 
Miffkins, who had been brushing him- 
self, happened to leave the room. Her 
eyes drew me to the dresser. For a 
long momeni I gazed into them, and 
then—and then her picture was lying 
face up, and my head fell forward, my 
arms about it, my lips pressed against 
the glass. 

“Come,” I said to myself, “this will 
never do.” And hearing the light foot- 
fall of Miffkins, I straightened and went 
to the window, my eyes on the green 
blur of the trees on the opposite side of 
the street. 

I dressed earlier than usual that night, 
eliciting a polite inquiry fro. Miffkins. 
I made known to him my aunt’s man- 
date. He earnestly attempted to dis- 
suade me from fulfilling it, but realizing 
the futility of going against my aunt’s 
wishes, I was deaf to his appeal. He 
thereupon sought permission to accom- 
pany me, which I refused. I pointed out 
to him that to go into those low places 
accompanied by a servant would be an 
ostentation to which they would not 
take kindly. 

Before leaving the house I went to my 
desk and unlocked the top drawer. It 
contained many pictures of Lola—Lola 
in evening dress; Lola in riding-habit, 
in bathing-suit; Lola dressed for the 
street, for tennis, for golf, for motor- 
ing—in fact, for every occasion social 
and otherwise during all seasons of the 
year. All these pictures Grimes, in re- 
turn for a compensation, had surrepti- 
tiously obtained for me. And always 
there was one of them on my desk when 
I wrote to Lola about the delicious trips 
I took with her on the wings of imag- 
ination. No matter where my fancy 
took me, always there would be a pic- 
ture of Lola, fittingly dressed for the 
occasion, smiling at me as I wrote on 
and on and on—letters which got no 
farther than the wastebasket. 

The picture I chose, and which I re- 
moved from its silver frame, was one of 
Lola fishing. She made a delectable 
fishermaid ; and—well, once she had 
gone fishing with me. I put the picture 
in my waistcoat pocket, over my heart. 
What happened, and I had a premoni- 
tion that much would happen, would 
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not be so bad if Lola were near. I was 
then ready to leave. Miffkins, sadly 
shaking his head, preceded me to the 
door, At the corner I turned to look 
back. Miffkins was gazing after me 
and still shaking his head. 

A street-car which went through the 
neighborhood frequented by the un- 
fortunate creatures I was to address, 
just then came along. I got on it and 
in about fifteen minutes reached the 
center of this miserable neighborhood. 
Here I left the car and turned toward 
the nearest drinking-dive. My feet per- 
ceptibly faltered as I got near the swing- 
ing door. But I remembered that 
Lola’s picture was over my heart. I 
entered. 


NCE inside, the first thing that at- 

tracted and held my attention was 
a placard in back of the bar which said: 
“If you aint going to pray, lay off the 
altar.” ‘This sacrilege shocked me, but 
I felt it inadvisable to make mention of 
it to the thick-necked and low-browed 
attendant behind the bar. More than 
likely no good would come thereof, as 
these inconceivable people were wont to 
vent their disapproval of anything by an 
act of brute violence on one’s person. 

At this moment a young man with a 
disagreeable cast of countenance came 
up to the bar. 

“Hello, Butch,” he said to the bar- 
keeper. ‘Hear you had a rumpus in 
here last night.” 

“Nothing much,” deprecated the bar- 
attendant. “Just.a few darn reformers.” 

From the conversation that followed 
I gathered that the bar-attendant had 
brutally assaulted four reformers who 
had come into the place with an offer of 
aid to its frequenters to start life anew. 
The reason for the evident admiration in 
the tone of the young man of disagree- 
able countenance, I further gathered, 
was because not one of the reformers 
had recovered consciousness in less than 
twenty minutes’ time. There was some- 
thing in the bar-attendant’s voice as he 
gave answer to the young man that 
filled me with consternation, for I felt 


his words meant for me. 


“Believe me!” said the bar-attendant. 
“They’re as good as in the hospital when 











You can call the 


they come in here. 
ambulance every time, and—I think you 
can call it now.” 

It was as I thought. 
me belligerently. 


He was eying 
“Well,” he aggressively inquired, 
“what do you want?” 

I instantly decided it was to the bene- 
fit of my welfare to dissemble to the 
extent of leading him to believe I had 
come in for the express purpose of ob- 
taining a glass of obnoxious liquor. 

“Kindly give me an intoxicant,” I 
said, outwardly nonchalant but inwardly 
extremely uneasy. 

He gazed on me in total incompre- 
hension. 

“A what?” he asked. 

“That, my good fellow!” I pointed 
to one of the bottles that stood in back 
of him. 

“Oh, you want a shot, eh?” And he 
put the bottle before me. 

I filled my glass to the brim, not 
wanting him to know it was the first 
time I had done that sort of thing. 

“What do you think this is, Saturday 
night?” he asked. 

“Saturday night?” I repeated. “Why, 
no—it’s Thursday.” 

“Then what’s the idea of the bath?” 
His eyes were on my glass. 


j igetetigpecyees this a jocularity pecu- 
liar to his profession, I laughed 
decorously and waited for him to turn 
his back so I could empty the contents 
of the glass on the floor. He, however, 
did not turn his back. He kept looking 
from me to the glass, and there was 
something in his gaze that caused me to 
lift the glass and drain it. Unwittingly 
my aunt had been the cause of my tak- 
ing my first drink—a drink that burned 
all the way down and caused me to shud- 
der with nausea. But this feeling rap- 
idly passed, one of congenial warmth 
taking its place. 

I had no more than set my glass down 
when two men entered the place and 
came up to the bar beside me. One of 
them was a big, bluff fellow who, when 
ordering, slammed a dollar with con- 
siderable force on the bar. He was in 
great holiday spirits; and his compan- 
ion, who wore a frayed Prince Albert 
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coat, a collar and stock of the sort af- 
fected by coachmen, and pearl-gray 
trousers turned up twice to keep ‘them 
from dragging on the floor, seemed high- 
ly pleased to have it thus. His twin- 
kling, expectant eyes were like those of a 
frisky fox terrier that finds his master 
in a rare mood. 

The big fellow filled his glass and 
allowed it to stand. Not so his com- 
panion! With incredible rapidity he 
filled his glass and downed it, and in- 
advertently began to refill it. The bar- 
attendant, whose back was turned, 
quickly faced about and seized the man’s 
wrist, meanwhile hotly accusing him of 
trying to take two drinks for the price 
of one, and was for assaulting him then 
and there. At this point the big fellow 
intervened, telling the bar-attendant it 
was all right, to allow his companion to 
have two drinks and take it out of the 
dollar. Whereupon the bar-attendant, 
growling like a mastiff, grudgingly per- 
mitted him to refill his glass. 

“What do you think of that?” He of 
the Prince Albert coat turned to me, 
aggrieved. “As if I was trying to put 
one over on him! It’s bad enough to 
be absent-minded, let alone being 
jumped on like that.” 

I, who have suffered like embarrass- 
ment, murmured a few words of appro- 
priate sympathy, which led to quite a 
conversation with him and his friend, 
during which I learned that the big, 
bluff fellow’s name was “Biff” Davis, 
and the other’s “Hank’’: Brodie. 

Following our conversation, Davis ex- 
tended the invitation to join them in a 
little something. 

“A little dew from the old oaken 
bucket,” I told the bar-attendant. Davis 
had so peculiarly worded his request for 
his last drink. My only desire was to 
lead the bar-attendant to believe that I 
belonged, for I did not at all fancy the 
cold look in his eye. Frowning, he set 
the bottle and glass before me. 

“Let’s go to the table and drink like 
gentlemen,” said Brodie when our 
glasses were filled. 

“You'd have to go farther than the 
table,” the bar-attendant told him. 

Brodie was for taking offense, but 
perceiving that the bar-attendant was 
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only too eager to, as Brodie put it, “start 
something,” he only said: ‘‘We can 
pick our company there, anyhow.” 

“Yes, and go quick, or you'll pick 
yourself off the floor,” said the bar-at- 
tendant. 


T the table, in answer to a toast by 

Davis, relating to a girl whose 
charms were manifold, I hid what re- 
pugnance I felt against the liquor and 
drank it down—this because the cold 
eye of the bar-attendant was still upon 
me. 

Davis then got to his feet and sang a 
rollicking air, each sentence of which 
ended with a booming “Yoho!” It was 
then that I discerned a change within 
me. It seemed as though my real self 
had been forced out of my body, and 
another self over which I had no control 
and which took a low pleasure in the 
company of these men had replaced it. 
To my shocked surprise two or three 
times I heard my voice join in Davis’ 
booming “Yoho!” What would Lola 
think, I wondered, were she to know of 
my unseemly actions and present sur- 
roundings. 

I was not given long to dwell on this, 
for at the conclusion of the rollicking 
air Davis, very red, heartily slapped 
Brodie on the back, saying: “Give us 
that song again, old-timer—the one 
you gave us in the last place we were 
in.” 

Brodie rose at this bidding and in a 
slightly husky tone sang a dirgeful air 
which had to do with a beautiful girl. 
This girl, although disappointed in an 
affair of the heart and dying because 
that member had been disrupted, never- 
theless with her last breath forgave the 
fickle lover responsible for her deplor- 
able plight. It was extremely banal, 
yet for some reason unknown to me it 
caused me to burst into tears. 

“Some boy, what!”’ said Davis. “He 
used to be an actor,” he whispered in an 
aside. “You ought to see him dance.” 

Brodie, who doubtless overheard him, 
did not seem to be in a mood to sub- 
stantiate this statement at that moment, 
but eyed us-a trifle wistfully. 

“T think they are coming on me,” he 
said. 


“The what?” I asked. 

It then developed that Brodie was in 
sore financial straits, entirely dependent 
on his friends to secure the requisite 
number of drinks without which, the as- 
sured me, he could not at all manage, 
being subject to the visitation of spec- 
tral forms at once fantastic and horrible. 
Although plainly the result of an hallu- 
cination, they were, nevertheless, very 
real to him. The “D. T’s.,” was the 
strange term he applied to this unwel- 
come phenomenon. 

I thereupon summoned a table attend- 
ant who brought us another round of 
drinks. Brodie, giving vent to an ap- 
preciative sigh when he dispatched his 
drink, voiced the desire to entertain us 
with an Egyptian dance in return for 
our hospitality. 

“Hey, Sniff!” he called out to a 
lethargic young man who was seated at 
the piano. “Hit us off a yard or two 
of the hootch on the -music-box.” 

Arching his back, the young man com- 
plied, breaking into a sensuous air of 
barbaric rhythm. Brodie then rose and 
began to sway to the music. It was 
really a noteworthy exhibition of sinu- 
ous grace, but what I considered a re- 
markable feature of the performance 
was that apparently at will he could 
cause shudder after shudder to pass over 
him, bringing vociferous cat-calls from 
most of those present—cat-calls in 
which, to my everlasting shame, I 
joined. More than ever I wondered 
what Lola would think were she to 
know, but I was unable to control my 
actions. - 

“W-o-w-i-e! Yeh, boy!” I joined the 
boisterous applause. 


BRODIE, highly pleased, gave an 

encore. During the encore four 
young men of rowdy appearance came 
into the place. For a moment they 
watched the dance in contemptuous 
silence. 

“Rotten!” one of them disparaged. 

“Not as rotten as you'll look in a 
minute if you don’t keep that trap of 
yours shut,” said Davis. 

“Maybe you’re looking for some- 
thing?” said the rowdy young man in 
return. 











“Tf I am, your nose will be on the 
ground hunting for it if I hear any 
more out of you,” said Davis. 

This made the rowdy young man ex- 
cessively angry, and without warning he 
launched himself upon Davis. Davis 
must have been expecting something of 
the sort, for he was ready for the young 
man, flooring him neatly. A cry of ex- 
ultation escaped me. 

This brought me to the attention of 
one of the rowdy’s companions. He 
waiked over to me and without a word 
of introduction or anything whatsoever, 
struck me a smarting blow in the head 
with his fist. Fulfilled was my premoni- 
tion that something would happen. I 
was challenged to combat. Never be- 
fore had I engaged in that sort of thing. 
I had been taught that it was wrong, 
brutal, fitting only for animals, and had 
always shunned anyone of a combative 
nature. Now, however, I regret to con- 
fess, I was only too eager for the thing. 
I rose and struck him with all my 
might, on the nose. He sat down. 

“Good boy!” shouted Davis. “Hit him 
in the letter-drop this time. Mail your 
fist down his throat.” 

I felt strangely exhilarated. 

“Get up!” I said, prancing about my 
fallen adversary like a crazy colt. 

He got up, and this time I managed 
to hit him in what Davis called the let- 
ter-drop. But he stayed down for only 
a second, bounding to his feet and 
striking me a painful blow in the eye. 
The altercation then became general, but 
the bar-attendant, a mallet in his hand, 
soon put it to an end. 

“IT thought you were one of those 
lean-on-me-brother boys,” he said to 
me. “But you’re worse than any of these 
nickel-dynamite hounds. Three charges 
in your veins, and you want to blow up 
the place. There will be no more blast- 
ing around here. D’ye get me?” 

“Blasting? I never thought of such 
a thing.” 

“All right!” He turned away. “I 
don’t want the cops in here.” 


HERE was, however, no need for 
this cautioning, as our late adver- 
saries evinced no desire for further com- 
bat but made overtures for our friend- 
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ship. And at their behest a few mo- 
ments later Brodie continued with the 
dance, and from them received the 
major share of: applause following its 
conclusion. 

This put Brodie into such excellent 
spirits that he suggested a short bur- 
lesque in which I was a simpering, coy 
maiden lady and he the suitor for my 
hand. I really had little to do. With 
the exception of a few steps at its close, 
I had merely to act as a foil for Brodie’s 
pantomime—which, to my way of think- 
ing, was a highly amusing bit of work. 

I did not carry out my insignificant 
part of the dance creditably. I experi- 
enced no difficulty in daintily grasping 
the end of my trouser-leg between thumb 
and forefinger, as though it were a 
skirt, but when it came to the mincing 
steps, I—for some unaccountable reason, 
tripped and fell. But strange to relate, 
this won as loud a laugh as Brodie’s 
most amusing bits, several of the specta- 
tors clapping me on the back. One 
went so far in his exuberance as to jam 
my hat over my ears. The effect of this 
appealed so strongly to his sense of the 
ridiculous that he insisted that I hence- 
forth wear it that way. ) 

All this, in explanation to show that 
my condition was far from normal— 
that my actions were lacking not only in 
analysis, but also showed a foolhardiness 
quite contrary to my nature, and which 
was entirely responsible for what fol- 
lowed. For had I been in my right 
mind I should not have suggested their 
accompanying me to the mission, or for 
that matter, considered going there my- 
self in my then deplorable plight. 

All, with the exception of Brodie, ac- 
cepted my invitation. On Brodie’s face 
was a look of alarm. 

“Not for mine!” he declined. “I 
know the old lady what runs that place. 
She got hold of me once and had me up 
to an employment-agency before I! 
knowed it. Count me out!” 

It was with the utmost difficulty, and 
not until I had purchased him two more 
drinks, that I won his consent to accom- 
pany us. The mission was but a block 
from the low drinking-place, and our 
entrance into it a moment or two later, 
due to our hilarious spirits, created some- 
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what, of a stir. Most of those present, 
who appeared to be there under compul- 
sion, brightened perceptibly. 


EELING strangely courageous, and 

in a mood to make ten speeches if 
necessary, I firmly walked to the plat- 
form, accompanied by Brodie and Davis. 
Once on the platform, I turned to face 
the assemblage. I made, however, no 
address, for there, looking up at me 
from the second row, with a look I had 
never before seen in her eyes, was the 
girl whose picture was over my heart. 

What was it that so held her atten- 
tion? My swollen eye! I immediately 
tilted my hat over it, lending to myself 
an appearance of rakishness which | was 
far from feeling. Three attempts I 
made to speak, but Lola’s dear eyes, 
very strange now, choked the words 
down my throat. Brodie, good fellow, 
beholding my predicament, came to my 
rescue. He announced that instead of 
a talk ‘he, with my assistance, would en- 
tertain those present with a short bur- 
lesque in the form of a dance. The 
loud applause that followed signified 
this to be their preference. Brodie 
thereupon began to circle about me in 
his amusing dance. At its conclusion, 
although I tried to keep my feet, I 
again fell when trying the mincing 
steps. 

As I got to my knees, my aunt, a hor- 
rified expression on her face, gazed up 
at me from the first row while Brodie, 
his hands under my arms, was urging: 
“Up, old boy, up with you!” 

“Oh! Oh!” she moaned. “This is 
awful—awful—and I got Lola to come 
here to-night to see the real man. Told 
her you were not the imposgible stick 
she claimed you to be when she called 
me on the phone last night. I wanted 
you to make converts to—to—” Here 
her voice trailed off into a gasp, and she 
fainted, something I did not believe pos- 
sible. And in this condition she was 
taken to her car. 

My one wish was to get away, and 
get away immediately. 

“Brodie,” I said, ‘‘ get me out of here. 
Lose no time.” 

“Easy,” said Brodie. “Come along.” 

But I did not get away. Lola’s father, 


we 
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who was with her, intercepted me at 
the bottom of the platform. He took 
hold of my arm and led me outside. 

‘““My boy,” he said severely, “I’m sur- 
prised! Shocking! What do you mean, 
sir?” 

“There—there—well, you know how 
it is—” 

“T understand,” he said gently. “Lola 
told me last night. But I didn’t think 
you were one to drown his sorrow.” 

His limousine was at the curb, and 
after sending Brodie and Davis away 
with some money, he aided me inside it. 
Lola, seated over in a corner, chjn in 
hand, gave an angry little bounce at our 
entrance. 

“Keep him away from me as far as 
possible,” she said. 

I shrunk over in a corner. 

“Now, Lola,” said her father. 

Lola said nothing in return, but kept 
glaring at me. 

“Aren’t you ashamed to make such a 
shocking exhibition of yourself?” she 
suddenly burst out. 

“I—I guess I wasn’t in the right 
mood to make a speech,” I faltered. 

“Speech? I’m not talking about a 
speech. I’m talking about your horrible 
condition.” 

“Oh, yes, condition. Deplorable, isn’t 
it, but not to be helped.” 

“Why not?” she wanted to know. 

“I don’t think it’s fair to badger 
him,” said her father, “seeing as you're 
to blame.” 

This caused Lola to look at me 
strangely, but she kept to herself what 
she thought. Her father was for taking 
me to my rooms, but I felt a strange de- 
sire to return to the barroom, where I 
thought I would find Davis and Brodie ; 
and I am afraid I became rather insist- 
ent on doing so. 

“T should think you have made 
enough of a beast of yourself for one 
night,” said Lola. “And for goodness’ 
sake, quit wearing your hat in that hor- 
rible manner!” 

I straightened my hat on my head. 
My eye must have been atrociously 
swollen, for Lola gave an involuntary 
start. 

“That’s a peach you got, old man,” 
said Mr. Benton, who had a weakness 











for attending boxing-exhibitions. “You 
must have been walloped with a ham- 
mer.” 

“I—I think I will get off here,” I 
said. ‘Thanks very much for the lift.” 


GLANCE of significance. passed 

between Lola and her father. They 
paid no attention to my request. When 
the car finally stopped, it was in front 
of their house. 

“You are to be our guest to-night,” 
her father informed me; and before I 
could demur, he had me inside the 
house. 

“Now you come with me,” ordered 
Lola, after removing her hat, gloves and 
coat. She led me into the kitchen, 
where I was made to sit on a chair, 
while she got a piece of beefsteak for 
my eye. 

“How did you get it?’-she inquired, 
thawing a bit as she administered the 
beefsteak to my eye. 

“Fight!” I said succinctly, not with- 
out pride. “Going to fight again to- 
morrow night.” 

“Oh no, you’re not,” she said in a 
tone not to be contradicted. 

The.palm of her hand, as she put the 
beefsteak to my eye, rested against my 
lips. I kissed it. The beefsteak fell to 
the floor. 

“Stop that!’ she said. 

Somehow I had lost all fear of her. 
As I bent over for the beefsteak, I was 
not at all afraid that she would hit me 
in back of the ear with her little fist as 
I had once seen her do toa young man 
who had kicked his dog. When I 
straightened, her eyes were on my waist- 
coat pocket. I looked down. The edge 
of her picture was sticking out. 

“Whose picture is that?” she asked. 

“The most wonderful girl’s in the 
world,” I told her. 

“Ts that so?” she said somewhat 
shortly. Then after a moment’s silence 
she said: ‘May I see it?” 

I took her picture from my waistcoat 
pocket and gave it to her. A look of 
blank amazement came into her face 
when she saw whose it was. 

“So that’s where all my pictures have 
been going?” she said. “Where did you 
get it?” 
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I realized I had put my foot into it, 
that there was a probability of getting 
Grimes into trouble. 

“Oh—er—that, why, I found it. Yes, 
to be sure—I found it.” 

“Oh, you did? And did ‘ou find any 
more besides that one?” 

“T—I—what if I did?” I answered. 
“T mean to keep them. You mean every- 
thing to me, Lola. If you only knew 
how blue I felt this evening! I put your 
picture into my pocket, over my heart. 
And when I left the house—well, it 
just seemed—” 

“And so that was why you got into 
such a terrible condition?” A look of 
understanding came into her eyes. 

She had again been pressing the beef- 
steak to my eye. The palm of her hand 
had been too long against my lips. I 
buried my lips in its softness, rose and 
took her in my arms. Once again the 
beefsteak fell to the floor. 

“You forget yourself!’ she angrily 
exclaimed, struggling to get free. 

“You are to blame,” I said. “You 
have made me forget there is anything 
else in the world but you.” 

Again she began to struggle, but be- 
fore releasing her I kissed her soundly. 
Her father came into the roora before 
she could give vent to her outraged 
feelings. 

“Ah, Lola has been acting the angel 
of mercy,” he said. “But why the 
beefsteak on the floor?” 

The angel of mercy turned her back 
on us. Her father smiled a knowing 
smile. 

“Come with me,” he said. 


HE took me upstairs, where, following 

a shower, he got me into bed. The 
following morning, aside from my ach- 
ing head, I was my usual self. But 
never before had I felt so miserable. 
What. distressed me most was my das- 
tardly behavior in the kitchen the night 
before. To face Lola now, and with 
my terrible eye was more than I felt 
capable of doing. 

I went downstairs on tiptoe, intent 
only on taking an unobtrusive departure. 
The butler, however, surprised me at 
the door. With hand to mouth he in- 


formed me that I was to go into the din- 
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ing-room, that breakfast was ready and 
that Lola was waiting for me. Head 
dawn, I went into the dining-room and 
slunk into a chair. 

“Well, I should think you could at 
least say good morning to me,” rebuked 
Lola. 

“Ah—er—good morning,” I 
mered, braving her eyes. 

Her lips were pressed together. 
Laughter and something else began to 
gather in her eyes. As the mirth deep- 
ened, mingling with that something 
which gave me the courage sheepishly to 
smile, her lips flew open, and for more 
than two minutes nothing was heard 
but her laughter. 

“Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, pausing 
to recover her breath. “You—you don’t 
know how funny you look, and—and 
when I think of you last night with your 
hat over your eye, it—it’s too much.” 
And again nothing was heard but her 
laughter. 

“I—TI guess I did look funny,” I made 
reply. 

“T didn’t think you had it in you, Rod- 
ney,” she sobered. “I thought you were 
one of those washed-out, insipid sort, 
who could not lead anything but a prosy 
existence. I like a man to have life in 
him—not, of course, to do what you 
have done, but—but I’d rather you 
would have faults than just be an im- 
possible—” 

“stick,” I finished for her. 

“Well, not that,” she flushed. “But 
I mean—I mean that I didn’t think you 
could feel things so, I thought you 
wouldn’t care. And I’m sorry. I 
didn’t know you would do anything like 
that. But you shouldn’t have come to 
me with your old—old analysis. No 
girl likes that.” 

She was on the verge of tears. The 
truth of the situation dawned on me. I 


stam- 
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had inadvertently led her to believe that 
her refusal of me was responsible for 
my deplorable plight the night before. 
It would not do, then, to allow her to 
know the truth. 

“You said you wouldn’t have me,” I 
dolefully remarked. 

“Did you really care so much, Rod- 
ney?” she asked softly. 

“How can you ask?” I reproached. 
“You mean everything to me—every- 
thing! I am going now. Please don’t 
hold yourself responsible for what oc- 
curs.” 

She hastily rose, standing in my path. 

“Where are you going?” she de- 
manded. 

“Where I was last night. 
only way I can forget.” 

“I don’t want you to,” she pleaded, 
her hands on my shoulders. ‘Please, 
for my sake,’ don’t!” 

“How can you expect me to do other- 
wise when I must give up the most won- 
derful girl in the world?” I sternly in- 
quired. ; 

“You—you don’t have to give me— 
up,” she said, her lips smiling and trem- 
bling at the same time. “But you will 
have to give up drink—promise to re- 
form.” 

“Dear !’ I embraced her. 
nothing I can deny you. 
promise.” 

Close was she then in my embrace, 
but yet not close enough. _ 

“Just a second, dear,” I said. 

‘“‘Why—what’s wrong?” 

“Only this,” I said, putting her pic- 
ture into another pocket. 

“Why did you d> that?” she asked. 

“So I can hold the real Lola nearer 
my heart,” I made answer. 

“Silly!” she chided. And deliciously 
close, much closer than her picture had 
ever pressed, was Lola against my heart. 


It is the 
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German 

who was the idol of France. He was 
Maurice, Comte de Saxe, the offspring 
of a churchless union between a German 
countess and Augustus the Strong, the 
German King of Poland. 

(I think the title “Father of His 
Country” must have been first used for 
Augustus the Strong. Anyhow, it fitted 
him like a glove. For he had one hun- 
dred and sixty-three children—a tidy 
record, even in those ante-race-suicide 
days. ) 

Saxe was a dime-novel hero—a giant, 
a swashbuckler, a knight of old, born 
too late; and he had the gift of making 
himself adored by every woman who 
ever met him. 

From boyhood, he was forever tum- 
bling out of one adventure, into another. 
Once, for instance, as a lad, he and 
twenty of his soldiers defended a stone 
inn for two days against a regiment of 
eight hundred Poles—beating back the 
enemy’s attacks by sheer courage and 
strategic skill until relief came. 

From boyhood, too, he was forever 
getting himself into trouble of every 
sort, from dueling to flirtations. His 
royal father nicknamed him “The Fire- 
brand.” He spent fortunes he did not 
possess—then got his parents to finance 
him afresh. He was in the thick of 
every fight, the prize a hundred women 
strove for. He was magnificently hand- 
some, built like a Colossus, and so strong 
that he could take the heaviest horseshoe 
between thumb and forefinger and crush 
it. He was afraid of nothing; he was 
true tonoone. And he was a born mili- 
tary genius. 

His father tried to make Saxe settle 
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down by marrying 
him, in 1714 (when 
the lad was only 
twenty) to one of the numberless women 
who worshiped him—the pretty young 
Victoria, Countess von Loeben, an 
heiress. 

From the first, Saxe and Victoria 
fought like two juvenile wild-cats. Saxe 
spent his wife’s fortune with both hands, 
and flirted brazenly with every other 
woman who flung herself at his head. 
Victoria quickly learned that it is safer 
to coquette with a woman-tamer than 
to marry one. 

One day as Saxe was walking with his 
father in the palace park, Victoria 
rushed up to the King, flung herself on 
the ground before him and poured out 
the dramatic story of her grievances 
against her husband. She wept loudly 
as she told how her fortune had been 
squandered and she herself neglected 
and ill-treated, and of the scores of 
women who were supplanting her with 
Saxe. 

The King gently raised Victoria from 
the ground. She put her arms about the 
royal neck, buried her face in the royal 
shirt-front and went on with the tearful 
tale of her husband’s misdeeds—en- 
treating His Majesty to punish his way- 
ward son for such behavior toward a 
perfectly good wife. 

The King listened in deep sympathy, 
petting and soothing his sobbing daugh- 
ter-in-law, while Saxe stood by uncon- 
cernedly watching the scene. 

“Justice shall be granted you, my 
poor child,” declared the King at last, 
glancing tenderly down upon the head 
still pillowed on his breast. 

Then, holding her close, he turned 
upon Saxe. In a voice of thunder he 
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denounced the young husband, threaten- 
ing to have him thrown into the darkest 
of dungeons for life if he did not mend 
his evil ways. Especially strong was 
the King in his rebuke of Saxe’s morals. 
So fierce was the tirade that presently 
Victoria lifted her face from its refuge 
among the shirt-frills to beg His Ma- 
jesty to show less terrific severity to- 
ward the culprit. 

As she did so she caught the King 
winking merrily at the grinning son 
whom he was so mercilessly browbeating. 
Old Augustus the Strong was marvel- 
ously human—as his  census-record 
shows. 

That ended Victoria’s last effort at 
reconciliation with her spouse. Hence- 
forth it was war between them. Saxe 
found married life unbearable. He 
found also—or affected to find—that 
Victoria was beginning to show a more 
than neighborly interest in a young 
Italian courtier who bore the Shake- 
spearean cognomen of Iago. Saxe 
brought suit for divorce. 

“Aren’t you content with robbing her 
of her fortune and her happiness,” de- 
manded the King’s blunt old chancellor 
Flemming, “without robbing her of her 
good name too?” 

The King, who had recently quarreled 
with one of his own royal favorites (and 
had had her locked up in the prison- 
convent of Quedlinburg), was not in 
a good humor when Saxe brought to 
him the plea for divorce. He was 
still less sweet-tempered when Saxe 
coupled that plea with a fierce com- 
plaint about the way the royal army 
was mismanaged. In a burst of rage 
Augustus howled to his son to leave the 
room. 

“Where shall I go?” sneered Saxe. 
“You can’t very well send me to Qued- 
linburg Convent, can you?” 

“No!” yelled the King. “But I can 
lock you in a cell under KGnigstein Cas- 
tle, and I shall.” 

In dread of arrest Saxe got out of the 
way at top speed. There was no safe 
hiding-place for him except in his wife’s 
rooms. Surely, Augustus would never 
think of looking there for him! But 
after a week in Victoria’s turbulent so- 
ciety Saxe declared loudly: 
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“Death would be better than this!” 

So he gave himself up. But the 
King’s wrath had had time to simmer 
down, and he grudgingly forgave the 
sinner, The divorce matter, too, was 
comfortably arranged by letting Victoria 
do the divorcing. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that Victoria married a 
wealthy Baron von Runkel with whom 
she lived contentedly enough. Two of 
her sons and von Runkel’s served under 
Saxe, years afterward, in France’s wars. 


GAXE was overjoyed at his freedom. 
His seven years of wedded life had 
given him such a horror of matrimony 


that he never would confess, to stran- 


gers, that he had been a husband. 

“Why have you never married?” Mme. 
de Pompadour asked him, years later, 
in France. 

“Madame,” replied Saxe gravely, “be- 
cause there are few men or women of 
whom I would wish to be the father, 
and still fewer women whom I would 
wish to call wife. Besides, why should 
I burden myself with a wife when se 
many of my friends have obligingly 
saved me the trouble?” 

Sick not only of matrimony but of 
home and father as well, Saxe begged 
leave to turn his back on old scenes and 
to seek his fortune at Paris. The King 
loved his wild son and was loath to lose 
him. But Flemming decided the matter 
by saying : 

“Sire, the highest service your Maj- 
esty can render your country and peo- 
ple is to permit the Comte de Saxe to 
depart for all time.” 

So to Paris went the young giant, tak- 
ing along all the money he could raise 
from the sale of his local estates, and all 
he could wheedle his father and mother 
into giving him. He bought a colonelcy 
in a French cavalry regiment and a big 
house on the Quai des Théatins. 

On susceptible Paris burst Maurice de 
Saxe like a thunderbolt, dazzling and 
amazing all beholders. He was a type 
in which the French delighted. The 
fame of his hero-exploits in war and in 
single combat had preceded him. So 
had the tale of his prowess with women. 
His beauty, his dash, his courage, his 
splendid strength, his prodigality with 












money—all these scored heavily in his 
favor. He became the lion of the hour, 
the ‘‘Man on Horseback,’ in short, the 
fashion. 

Old Louis XIV of France was dead. 
The new king, Louis XV, was still a 
child. France was governed by Duke 
Philippe, as regent. And Philippe 
was living’ in such a way as to 
make the regency period a 
horror to all decent people. 

Foremost among the 
court beauties was the 
Princesse de Conti. She 
had a husband who was 
not only a prince but a 
hunchback, and who was 
madly jealous of her. He 
and she were cousins. Saxe 
met the Princess almost 
directly after his ar- 
rival in Paris. 























She fell hopeless- 
ly in love with him. 
Saxe, in his spicy autobi- 
ography, says of the affair: 

“Tt was a little conjugal comedy in the 
true style of the regency. In it, I played 
the rdle of hero—or villain, whichever 
you prefer. She was more lovely than 
the sun—gold-chestnut of hair, violet- 
black of eye, dazzling of skin, with the 
throat of a nymph, Hebelike hands, the 
foot of Diana and the spirit of all the 
Bourbons.” 

From which mild account one may 
infer that Saxe found her more or less 
easy to look at. 
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She made no secret of her love for 
Saxe—except to her blackly jealous hus- 
band. When the Prince accused her of 
having affairs with other men, she 
looked meaningly at his humped shout- 
ders and replied: 

“It is my consolation for having been 
beguiled into marrying _you. 
Yes, I find other men inter- 
esting. There are six dif- 

ferent ways in which I 

might blind you to 
2 what is going on. I 
will describe all six 
ways to you, if you 
like. But there is a 
seventh method too. I 
wont tell you 
what that 
is, because 





seventh 
I 


the 
the one 





(she confided to 
Saxe, who cynically 
repeated it in his 
autobiography) was 
to make Conti think she was guilty at 
such rare times as she really was inno- 
cent, “and thus to provoke him to some 
act of brutality which would justify her 
in leaving him.” 

Saxe suggested an improvement on 
her seventh method. He bought her a 
watchdog—a dog, he told the Prince, 
that would bark only at sight of a 
stranger. Conti insisted on having the 
guardian dog sleep just inside the Prin- 
cess’ private apartments. (Saxe was not 
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“a stranger.” The Prince seems to have 
overlooked that subtly vital point.) 

One night, purposely teased into anger 
by the Princess, the dog broke into a 
paroxysm of loud barking. Conti (who 
spent most of his nights listening out- 
side his wife’s door) broke the door 
down. and rushed in, brandishing a 
drawn sword. 

Naturally, no man was to be found 
hiding there. The virtuously indignant 
Princess called in her servants to wit- 
ness the outrage. Next day she left the 
Prince for good (or evil) and all. After 
that, she and Saxe were inseparable. 

Saxe, meantime, was justifying the 
reputation he had brought with him to 
Paris. He drilled his regiment along 
lines of his own, and presently it became 
the best regiment in the French army. 
His original and brilliant ideas on war- 
fare also won swift promotion for him. 

Philippe, the regent, welcomed him 
gladly as a boon companion and used 
to invite him to the little midnight sup- 
pers at Versailles. At one of these sup- 
pers the Comtesse de Sabran made 
brazen love to Saxe. He was still enam- 
ored of the Princesse de Conti, and so 
he yawned in the Countess’ face. She, 
by way of repartee, broke a priceless 
vase over his head. He carried the scar 
to his death-day. 

Saxe’s autobiography gives a brilliant 
—not to say lurid—account of Philippe’s 
suppers, but I shall not repeat it, here. 
It wouldn’t be mailable. 


] AM going to skip a long chronicle of 
Saxe’s intrigues and come at once to 
the real romance of his life—the affair 
with Adrienne Lecouvreur. Adrienne 
was the foremost actress alive. She was 
the idol of Paris. She was also a woman 
of great heart and intellect and of ex- 
quisite refinement. Why she should have 
thrown her life’s love at the swaggering 
feet of Maurice de Saxe no one knows. 
For since an unhappy love-story in ear- 
lier days, she had been deaf to all men’s 
entreaties. 

Saxe, long after Adrienne’s death, 
wrote patronizingly of her as his “guar- 
dian angel.” While she lived, he treated 
her abominably. He quickly fell under 
her influence, and he let her mold his 
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roughness into something like elegance. 
Says Lemonty : 

Saxe learned from the glorious Adri- 
enne everything except war—which 
he already knew better than anyone 
else did—and spelling—which he never 
knew at all. 


Adrienne looked on him as a Homeric 
hero. She worshiped him. At first, 
amazed at her elusive charm, he returned 
her adoration. Gradually he grew con- 
tent to let her worship him, and to repay 
her in any way he chose. 

She made him become a naturalized 
Frenchman; she taught him diplomacy 
and manners; she coached him in ways 
to improve his position at court. Pa- 
tiently she endured his many infidelities 
and his occasional fits of jealous bad 
temper. 

Then came Saxe’s great chance. And 
it was Adrienne who showed him how to 
use it—even though she knew it must 
separate him from her. Her love was 
above all selfishness. The chance was 
this: 

The throne of the Russian duchy of 
Courland had become vacant. Saxe en~ 
tered a claim for nomination as duke. 
Money was needed for bribes and for 
the many other expenses connected with 
the venture, and Saxe, as usual, had no 
money. He wrote to his mother, who at 
once sold all her plate and jewelry and 
sent him the proceeds. But it was not 
enough. So Adrienne Lecouvreur sold 
all her own jewels, her house and every- 
thing: she owned, and mortgaged her 
future salary as an actress. In this way 
she raised one hundred and fifty thou- 
All of it she turned over 
to Saxe. 

Thus financed by two women, Saxe 
set forth for Courland. And here again 
a woman’s love came to his aid. The 
powerful Russian Duchess Anna Ivan- 
ovna fell in love with him. She could 
swing the ducal election of Courland, 
and she offered to swing it Saxe’s way if 
he would marry her. 

Saxe told Adrienne of the offer. 
Heartbroken, the unselfish girl advised 
him to accept, which he did. As Duke 
of Courland and as husband of Anna 
Ivanovna, he would be one of the mighty 
potentates of Europe. It was an oppor- 











tunity he could not resist. The way was 
clear. 

And then Saxe spoiled everything—by 
another love-affair. One of Anna’s 
maids of honor lost her heart to Saxe. 
He was glad of any variation from the 
ugly Russian duchess he was pledged to 
marry, and so he, met the maid of honor’s 
advances halfway. 

Anna found it out. She also found 
out—what she could not and would not 
forgive—that Saxe had irreverently com- 
pared her unprepossessing face to a 
Westphalian ham. In fury she broke 
off her engagement, and she threw all 
the weight of her influence in Russiz 
against Saxe. (Later she became the 
Czarina of Russia, ruling in her own 
right. Had Saxe refrained from playing 
the fool, he might thus have reigned 
with her as Czar of Russia and have 
founded an imperial dynasty.) 

With Russia against him Saxe could 
not hold his dukedom. He fought like 
a lion with his handful of followers for 
nearly a year against the Russian hordes 
sent to oust him. But the odds were too 
great ; crushed by weight of numbers, he 
gave up the useless struggle and returned 
to France—and to Adrienne. 

“Tt took all Russia to beat me!” he 
announced modestly, as he returned to 
his post in the French army. 

And Paris loudly applauded 
boast. 


the 


UT as heart Saxe was furious over 

his defeat. And he repaid Adri- 
enne’s love and generosity by venting 
his surly ill temper on her. He made 
her life a burden; he accused her—with 
utter falsehood—of infidelity to him. 
The poor girl bore his ill-treatment like 
an angel. Here is part of a letter she 
wrote to him at this time. It is worth 
reading : 

I am worn out with grief. I have 
wept all this livelong night. It is fool- 
ish of me, since I have nothing with 
which to reproach myself. But I can’t 
endure to have you displeased with 
me. You suspect me, you accuse me! 
Oh, how can I convince you—you who 
alone have the power to wound my 
heart? 

To add another drop to the sorrow- 
cup of Adrienne,—and incidentally to 
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cause her death,—a new rival entered 
the lists and demanded Saxe’s worthless 
love. The newcomer was Francoise Lor- 
raine, Duchesse de Bouillon, a woman 
of royal blood and tiger-impulses. She 
fell in love with Saxe. Fidelity to 
Adrienne did not stand in Saxe’s way— 
it never did; but the Duchess did not 
interest him. He told her so frankly. 

Everyone knew of Saxe’s affair with 
Adrienne. The Duchess decided that 
the actress alone stood in her way and 
that with Adrienne dead, Saxe would 
readily fall victim to her own charms. 
A few days later a man named Bouret 
came to see Adrienne and confessed that 
the Duchesse de Bouillon had paid him 
to send the actress a box of poisoned 
candies. He went on to say he had not 
the heart to commit such a crime. He 
offered the candies as proof of his story. 
The police fed one of the bonbons to a 
dog—and the beast died in agony. 

The Duchess, accused of attempted 
poisoning, angrily denied her guilt. 
But three days later Adrienne was 
stricken with a mortal illness—evidently 
caused by poison. 

As she lay dying, a priest was sent for. 
He was the Abbé Lanquet, curate of 
St. Sulpice. In those days, an actress 
was supposed to be by profession a hard- 
ened sinner. Before he would shrive 
Adrienne, the priest demanded that she 
renounce the stage “and all other sins.” 
Dutifully she repeated the words after 
him. Next the priest intoned the ques- 
tion: 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the universe?” 

The dying girl did not answer. Her 
thoughts were straying. At the other 
side of the bed knelt Saxe, weeping his 
heart out. She laid a caressing hand on 
his bowed head and murmured unintel- 
ligible love-words to comfort him. 

The priest frowned, and repeated his 
query: 

“Do you place your hope in the God 
of the universe?” 

A strange light overspread Adrienne’s 
drawn face. Pointing ecstatically to- 
ward Saxe, she exclaimed: 

“He is my hope—my universe—my 
god !”” 

For which beautiful blasphemy she 
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was allowed to die unshriven. 
stamped away, declaring: 
“There is no question of religious 


? 


burial for that lost woman! 


Lanquet 


FTER his first grief had spent it- 
self, Saxe began to listen with less 
indifference to the allurements of the 
Duchesse de Bouillon. So the murder of 
Adrienne did not go for naught, after 
all. Saxe writes thus of the Duchess: 
She had a mouth made for kisses. 
She was twenty-three years old, very 
beauteous, with delicate features, broad 
forehead, great black eyes with long 
lashes, a forest of brown hair. Married 
to a man forty years her senior, she had 
made the quest of love the chief pur- 
pose of her life. And there was not 
a path in the garden of life she had 
left unexplored. 


Of Adrienne’s death, by the way, the 
only comment in the autobiography is: 
“As for me, well, I regretted her.” 

Which was the sole epitaph of the 
woman who had lost wealth and happi- 
ness and life for his sake. 

During the next few years Saxe’s 
fame spread throughout the world. He 
became the foremost general in Europe. 
He wrote a technical book on war which 
is still a military classic. He won for 
France the battle of Fontenoy—which, 
says Watson, postponed the French Rev- 
olution for nearly half a century. In 
this battle he was too ill to ride his 
horse, and he was carried about the field 
in a big wicker basket. 

For his services Louis XV gave him a 
castle and a kingly pension and made 
him a Marshal of France. 

Time was dragging on, and Saxe was 
growing old. He had long since jilted 
his early love, the Princesse de Conti. 
Now she sought revenge for her rejec- 
tion. Aided by her son, she threw in 
Saxe’s way every obstacle she could, and 
she all but ruined his power at court. 

But now another woman came to his 
aid—Mme. de Pompadour, the all-potent 
favorite of King Louis. Between them 
she and Saxe routed the Contis and 
drove them from court. But Pompadour 
dared not show too strongly her fond- 
ness for the dashing Marshal. Her own 
position with the King was too precious 
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—and too precarious—to risk it by an 
open affair, even with the hero of the 
hour. 

Saxe’s fickle heart next was caught by 
Mlle. Navarre, an actress. But now age 
and illness were stripping him of his 
Herculean strength and of his mysterious 
magnetic hold over women. For the 
first time a woman left him of her own 
accord. Mlle. Navarre got all the 
money she could from Saxe—then de- 
serted him for the Chevalier de Mira- 
beau. 

Saxe, in fury, followed the elopers. 
He was too feeble to fight duels as of 
yore. But Mirabeau dropped dead soon 
after Saxe overtook the pair. There 
were whispers that the once-invincible 
fighter had exchanged the sword for the 
poison-flask, but the charge was not 
pressed. 

A woman named Verriéres—whose 
father was a Paris lemonade-peddler— 
superseded Mlle. Navarre. She soon 
learned to despise Saxe. Once she said: 

“You are an old fool!” 

“T quite’ agree with you,” he sighed. 
“Yet I will do one wise act.” 

The ‘‘wise act”? was to dismiss her, 
with an annuity. 

There is no profit in going on with 
the sordid list of loves that marked and 
marred Saxe’s last years. There is less 
profit—and much sadness—in relating 
the story of any man whose splendid 
prowess has departed and who is drift- 
ing toward a miserable, diseased old age. 

Saxe died rather suddenly on Novem- 
ber, 30, 1750. His physicians said his 
death was caused by fever, but a story 
was current that his old sweetheart’s 
son, the Prince of Conti, forced a duel 
upon him in the park of his castle and 
left him on the field mortally wounded. 
As he lay at the point of death, Saxe 
whispered to his doctor. 

“My life has been beautiful. 
has been so short!” 

“He died believing nothing and hop- 
ing even less,” was Mme. de Pompa- 
dour’s comment on hearing of his end. 

Louis XV took the news less cynically. 
He cried aloud: 

“Now there are no more generals left 
on earth—nothing but understrappers!” 
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little hat down 
on her head, 
rubbed a chamois 
over her face, 
banged the door to 
her little room and 
went down to the 
street. 

In three weeks’ hunting for 
work, she had only once found 
encouragement. 

“For fifty dollars,” the 
hawk-eyed woman had said, 
“I'll get you a place with a 
film-company. You haven't the ginger 
to hold a job in a real show! Say,” she 
finished hungrily, “have you got fifty 
dollars ?” 

The girl smiled and pulled her thin 
coat tighter together in front. She had 
pawned the cheap set of furs she owned ; 
and she had three dollars and sixty-five 
cents in the world. 

She bought a morning paper and 
found a bench in the Park that she 
might search for the address of an un- 
tried agency. It was cold at nine o’clock 
in the frosty air, and she hurriedly 
scanned the pages before her. With one 
stiffened finger (her gloves were really 
wearing through!) she ran down the list. 
The breath of coming winter blew a few 
dead leaves around her feet. 

Her finger halted, and she folded the 
paper that she might read better. It was 
foolish to read of the big productions, 
though. She knew that the unknowns 
stood no chance with them—unless they 
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“ead ton mc 

burning within her 

= 26 she was 
us 


had a pull or 

money or some- 

thing! Still she 
kept on reading. 

The brief notice, sandwiched between 
others of its kind, stated that the cast of 
“When Dreams Come True” would 
please report to such-and-such a number 
at four o’clock that afternoon to receive 
the réles of the play. And below, that 
there was a need of a few men who could 
dance, and several chorus-women. At 
the bottom it declared: “Only actors 
known to this management need apply.” 

Miriam Land took a. coin from her 
bag and with a grim smile on her lips 
tossed it into the air. If it came heads, 
she would stay away ; tails, she would go. 

It was tails. 

She tore the address from the paper, 
rose and crossed the street. The chorus- 
girls were to apply that morning ; when 
she reached the street door, it was ten 
o’clock. 
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AS the elevator was up, she climbed 
the flights of steps. Her cheeks 
were rosy from walking in the wind ; her 
hands were really warm. When she 
reached the door with the right name- 
plate, she was a little bit afraid. There 
were dozens of people within ; she could 
hear the hum of their voices. 

. After pressing the white button by the 
door, she unfastened the front of her 
coat. She was afraid she would look 
underfed—cold. Waiting in the dim 
light of the hall, she repeatedly puckered 
her cheeks and blew them out; she as- 
sumed a radiant expression that she did 
not feel. 

A boy opened the door. 

She remembered a story of an actress 
who was calling on her manager ; some- 
how she repeated the words she had read. 

“Tell your boss that Miss Land wishes 
to see him,” she said evenly. And she 
was surprised at the candid confidence 
that was in her voice. 

The boy gave her one appraising 
squint, then led her through a crowded 
room and on to an inner office. There 
were three desks in the room, at two of 
which men were writing. Neither looked 
up as she entered. 

“Here’s your lady,” said the boy, and 
went out, closing the door. 

Standing just inside, she waited for 
one of the men to speak. Her hands 
were clasped over her little velvet bag: 
her eyes found a window. Presently she 
realized that one pen had ceased scratch- 
ing and that a man with bushy hair and 
a big nose had turned to look at her. 
Facing him, she smiled. Chorus-girls, 
to the best of her knowledge, always 
smiled. 

“Good Lord,” came from his lips. 
“how did you get in here?” 

The smile faded from her face; her 
chin even resumed its natural tilt. 

“The boy,” she said, “brought me in a 
moment ago.” 

The big man chuckled. The other fel- 
low, a young man with light hair, who 
had kept on writing, twirled round in his 
chair, leaned back and candidly looked 
Miriam over. 

“My dear young lady,” began the 
man who had first spoken, “will you tell 
me who sent you here?” 
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“No one,” ‘she replied. She waited a 
moment. ‘‘May I sit down? I came to 
ask if you could use me in your chorus.” 
She looked from one face to the other. 
“Oh, if you’d only let me try!” 

“Can you sing?” asked the big man, 
his eyes never leaving her face. 

“Yes. Oh, yes.” 

“You can dance.” It was rather a 
statement than a question. 

“Yes. If you’d only let me try—” 

He snapped his fingers. 

“My dear lady,” he said, and the 
satirical smile returned to his lips, “I 
can’t use you. First, the hiring of 
chorus-girls is not my business ; second, 
I do not think you would please my 
critical people. You are green ; you have 
had no experience—else you would not 
be here talking as you do. 

“T am Mr. Gussen—yes. Perhaps you 
have heard of me. I secure the princi- 
pals ; I dictate how things shall be done. 
I run the show. I do not hire chorus- 
aa Is your name Lamb?” 

“No,” said Miriam. ‘“My name is 
Land.” 

“No matter,” he went on rapidly. “It 
is as I thought. You got in by mistake. 
I left word for Miss Lamb to be brought 
in to me as soon as she should reach the 
office. She is to play a leading part in 
my show. The boy misunderstood your 
name.” 

He folded his pudgy hands in a way 
he had, and sat forward to his desk. He 
glanced toward Miriam. 

The little blonde girl had not moved ; 
she sat straight in her chair, clutching 
her purse. Her eves were large, but her 
lips were twisted into a smile—the stock 
smile that was to have helped in getting 
her a part. 

It was one of the most pitiful things 
Mr. Gussen had ever seen. 

“Miss Land,” he said, “life sometimes 
is hell. I am sorry that I cannot help 
you.” This was a concession from Mr. 
Gussen; he somehow felt ashamed. 
“You would better go,” he finished, and 
turned back to his desk. 

Miriam rose from her chair and 
moved toward the door. The blond 
young man was staring insolently ; her 
lips curled for a moment as she met his 
gaze. 
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He spoke for the first time since she 
had entered the room. 

“Did you ever see a type?” said the 
young man blandly. “If she could act 
a very little, I—I believe she could get 
by!” 

“Are you crazy?” inquired Mr. Gus- 
sen ; and he turned to gaze—it was more 
of a squint—at Miriam. He straight- 
ened a little in his seat. 

“Come here, honey,” he said to the 
girl. “Ah! what if I should give you a 
sugar plum? But it is foolish—foolish ; 
you could not carry such a part! Sing 
for me, my child—no, not now.” The 
old man stumbled over his words. “You 
are afraid now—don’t try.” He turned 
the volley of his talk to the young 
man. 

“She is the girl,” he said, as though 
admitting a fault. “I grant she is in 
every way the girl. But Levitt, could 
she—could she play it? I ask you: could 
she play it? No. She is a mere child.” 
He shook his head. “But we are need- 
ing a child—a child-in-the-head—sweet 
innocence. Ah! I believe we have it 
here, Levitt. You are right; she is a 
sugar plum!” 

“Try her out,’ said Levitt briefly, 
“at three o’clock—voice and so forth. 
—Here,” he said to Miriam, “‘come back 
at three this afternoon. You can, can’t 
you? Not here—to the Strand. We'll 
try you then.” He smiled for the first 
time. “Are you badly in need of money ? 
I might give you a five to help till later. 
Oh, all right,” he ended, for the girl was 
shaking her head. ‘We shall expect you 
at three this afternoon.” 


IRIAM stopped her prim little land- 
lady that night in the hall, and on 
a red plush sofa which had seen better 
days, she told of her morning with Gus- 
sen and the kind blond man who had 
noticed that she was the type which they 
needed for the show. She described the 
afternoon at the chilly old theater, where 
a little group of men had listened to her 
singing. She had walked on the stage 
for them, had climbed a staircase for 
them, had run across the stage, screamed, 
laughed—and had cried when it was 
over, for she was to play the ingénue in 
Gussen’s show! 
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When rehearsals had gone forward 
for a couple of weeks, Mr. Gussen 
stopped Miriam in the wings of the little 
theater and tilted her chin with his fat, 
warm forefinger. 

“You will get thin—no?” he asked. 
“I was afraid you might.” 

“No,” she said simply. “And I am 
glad to work—work till I drop in my 
tracks—if I can only do what you 
want !” 

“You do,” he said with a wheezy 
chuckle. ‘You do very well—yes. But 
ah, without this training you would haff 
been—rotten! Madden has brought you 
forth—as you never were!” Mr. Gus- 
sen’s English was sometimes compli- 
cated, but his meaning was clear. 

Behind the scenes there had been fiery 
words when Miriam was “signed” to 
play the “dream girl” in the show. 

“She can’t do it,” had said the young 
man who was to have his name in elec- 
tric globes over the theater where ‘““‘When 
Dreams Come True’ would play. “Im- 
possible! She'll ruin the show; they 
will laugh at her. Why, such trustful 
innocence I have never seen!” 

“Hush,” said Mr. Gussen. “Inno- 
cence does sometimes draw laughs—but 
not this time. She has the sweet voice 
we need, also the sweet face—like Elsie 
Ferguson. And mark me, Mr. Sandle- 
ton, New York will love her! How 
could it help it?” he chuckled. “I ask 
you: how could it help it?” 

The show was “tried on the dog” in a 
suburban town where Miriam had never 
been before. After weeks of drilling, 
working and remodeling, “When Dreams 
Come True” was ready for the approval 
or disapproval of the world. The first 
night passed, and the curtain went down 
—later by an hour than it must go down 
in New York—on an apparently well- 
pleased house. 

To the delight of Miriam,—and to the 
surprise of the principals in the cast,— 
she grew confident in her part. She was 
not afraid of the audience. Even the 
baldheads in the front row struck her 
as being friendly; she ceased to lower 
her eyes before a masculine gaze. And 
by the end of the week, with a shiver of 
delight running up her spine at the 
thought, she felt almost bold. 















Sandleton was singing a lovesick song 
to the bashful girl of his dreams. She 
smiled blissfully; she had forgotten to 
be bashful. She loved her audience. In 
delight over her newly gained self-con- 
fidence, she failed to remember that she 
was playing a sweet and timid girl. 

Levitt, who had been with the show 
the entire week, rumpled his hair and 
swore under his breath, 

“Why don’t you tell her,” he 
groaned to the scowling Mr. 
Gussen, “that she is to not look 
like a chorus-girl ?” 

“Tell her?” wailed the 
aggrieved old man. ‘Do 
you think felling would 
do any good? Oh, no! 

I have tried it. She is no 
actress: her true feelings 
show on the stage. And 
her songs! Bah! They 
are no longer plaintive 
and sweet; they are al- 
most—rollicking !” 

For three nights before 
the New York premiére 
the show played in 
Philadelphia — t he 
manager hoping to 
here bestow the final 
pat that would boost 
the play to success. 

Mr. Gussen feared 
for the first night here, 
knowing that the 
morning’s _press- 
notices would pre- 
cede him to New 
York. If they 
were unfavorable, 
doubtless it would 
be the forerunner 
of ill-fortune. Mr. Gussen was afraid ; 
his fears were for Miriam Land. 

Her timidity gone, she played with 
self-assurance that he had not dreamed 
would come to her! And her lost sim- 
plicity was a charm faded. Disliking to 
acknowledge himself wrong in the 
choosing of Miriam, he had retained her 
even against the admonitions of Levitt— 
who told him to “cash her in,” that she 
was ruining the show. But Mr. Gussen 
had eased his conscience by preparing 
against misfortune. Should Miriam fail 
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to-night, Miss Lamb would be rushed 
into her part for the city where white 
lights spell disaster—and success. 

Miriam found she was to have a maid 
at the theater, and a dressing-room that 
had a red star painted on its door. There 
were two doors that boasted stars; the 

other led to Sandleton’s room. She 

almost fell down on her knees to 
thank God for being so 
* good to her. And as she 
came from her dressing- 
room, ready for her cue, 
~ her lips formed a hymn of 
praise that she had once 
sung in a little country 
choir. 
This was her great 
night, and she was un- 
afraid. 

Sandleton, a 

checked cap on his 
head and wearing a 
rumpled English suit, 
stood near the stage 
ready to make his en- 
trance. Looking at 
Miriam, the happy, 
confident smile on her 
lips, he sighed. He 
longed to take her 
in his arms and pro- 
tect her. For he 
knew that the fa- 
mous Christine Lamb 
was sitting out in front, 
watching to see Miriam 
fail! Pity for the girl as- 
sailed him. She did not 
know that to-morrow night 
Miss Lamb would play her 
part—that her first night was 

to be her last. 

In stiff dignity—and with spine very 
cold—Mr. Gussen sat in a stage-box 
with Levitt and several others who were 
interested in the show. He remembered 
telling the reporters of the little blonde 
girl with the plaintive voice, the girl who 
had never before seen footlights and who 
would capture New York with her sweet 
simplicity. 

Miriam might do in another show, but 
she was hopeless in this one. What 
would the people care if she had never 
played before! This unknown was to 
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have been his “discovery.” Bah! The 
papers would say she would better have 
been left unfound! 

In another box, across the theater, Mr. 
Gussen saw the face of Christine Lamb. 
Bitterly he looked away. At her own 
figure—a fabulous price!—he had en- 
gaged her to play Miriam’s part in the 
show. 

The curtain rose, and he sat without 
moving, to watch his puppets make or 
break his play. The first act progressed 
with speed. Sandleton came on, and de- 
lighted his followers in the audience. 
They loved him because he was young ; 
they watched him dance, listened that 
they might not lose a note when he sang. 
He held the crowd: Ae was the show. 

Miriam came on, and had a few lines 
with a woman who was smuggling 
jewels. .The audience was not im- 
pressed. She was sweet, but the people 
manifested little interest. Mr. Gussen 
moved his chair a very little, and with a 
large forefinger ran a handkerchief 
around inside his collar. 

Miriam was not to come back for ten 
minutes. They ticked like hours to Mr. 
Gussen. He waited for his find to come 
forth and prove that she was not wanted, 
He knew that it was coming ; he wanted 
to get it over. So far, the house was ex- 
pectant, ready to be pleased. He waited 
for the climax, when people would begin 
to realize that Miriam Land—this un- 
known—was a failure. 

The stage grew dark save for a dim 
blue light; an old violinist sat in one 
corner playing a tune in a minor key. 
Sandleton had come on, and was telling 
the old man about the girl of his dreams. 
The people waited in anticipation, won- 
dering if they would like her. 

Mr. Gussen moistened his dry, thick 
lips. 

Sandleton was singing about the girl, 
had reached the chorus of his song. The 
violin moaned its sad obbligato. 

Suddenly, upon a balcony high on the 
stage, in a circle of golden light, stood 
Lily Land. Miriam had been rechris- 
tened for the program. The audience 
grew tense. 
tension did not break. 


THE UNKNOWN 


Mr. Gussen waited, but the - 






She looked once at the faces that 
seemed massed below her, eyes limpid, 
half afraid. And then she sang. It 
was plaintive, but the audience liked its 
sadness, The girl who played to-night 
was not the girl of the week before; 
somewhere she had died—and had been 
born again, Finishing, she turned away 
from Sandleton, and her eyes almost 
closed. She caught her breath. Ah! 
The people knew that love was burning 
within her—and she was afraid! Her 
lips trembled in a smile. 

The light was gone. 
moaned softly. 

For a moment the house was still— 
and then it broke into a mad roar. His 
dream-girl? Why, she was their dream- 
girl! 

They pounded and stamped the floor. 

Miriam—the star-eyed Lily Land— 
did not understand the noise. The cur- 
tain was going up and down, up and 
down. Suddenly some one grabbed her 
arm and half dragged her toward the 
stage. She looked up into Sandleton’s 
face. 

“Go on out there,” he cried. 
don’t want me—they want you 

Mr. Gussen, his head in his hands, 
was moaning over and over in profane 
astonishment. 

Behind the back-drop, two hours later, 
Mr. Gussen sat on a square box amid the 
débris of “struck” scenery and squinted 
at the actors as they passed. Most of 
them had gone for their bite of sup- 
per, and to rest. Some were holding a 
dinner-party in one of the city’s biggest 
restaurants to celebrate the success of 
the show. 

Levitt and a few of his friends were 
talking of Miriam. Sandleton turned to 
old Mr. Gussen. 

“You were right,” he said, “about all 
New York’s going to love her. Lily 
Land will be the talk of the town.” 

“Do you know,” asked the muddled 
Mr. Gussen, “what made the change— 
the great change !—in her to-night?” 

“T do.” The young man smiled. “Be- 
fore I went on for the dream-song, I 
caught her in the wings—and kissed 
her.” 
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The man with the hooked nose threw 
the red ball about the table, caught it, 
and threw it 
again, time after 


time. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
ROBERT A. GRAEF 


rT RARELY invaded Jigger 


Masters’ quarters. The chief 
_ 4 | reason for this was that my 
friend had invited me only once. I 
knew that he disliked company or even 
casual acquaintances, as a general rule, 
but because he had taken to dropping 
into my studio nearly every day, I felt 
that I could exempt myself from the 
restrictions to a certain degree. 

I went because I really was becoming 
curious. As I said, Jigger had been 
dropping in to smoke a stogie with me 
while I painted. He would drape his 
long legs over the arms of one of my 
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cane rockers and sit for an hour or so, 
hardly speaking a word. Usually I was 
busy, and I think that was why he came, 
for he seemed to concentrate better with 
another person in the room, provided 
that other person also was intent upon 
some task, 

There is an urge to adventure in me, 
though, which lets me work only a cer- 
tain period of days. Then I must go out 
and walk the sidewalks looking for di- 
version, even if it is but a mild flirtation 
with a little Italian girl at one of the 
fish-carts of Hester Street. I make ro- 
mance out of little, and people pictures 
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I am going to paint with the personali- 
ties I rub elbows with on these rambles, 
and so I am tolerant of my weakness. 

The adventures I had enjoyed in Mas- 
ters’ company, however, had made these 
genre incidents tame in comparison. Just 
as long as Masters visited my studio 
regularly, I knew that there was nothing 
in the wind. But the moment I missed 
him, my imagination got busy, and I 
could see him gallivanting off on the 
most lurid cases, leaving me to bite the 
ends of my brushes in unsatiated excite- 
ment. I just Aad to visit him to ease my 
own mind. 

I found him hunched over his hideous 
teakwood desk, with his bony elbows 
jammed down upon a chart of some kind. 
His person was in as bad disarray as his 
desk. The latter had a muititude of 
small reference-books piled about, some 
opened to a place, some opened and 
turned over, while others were just 
sprawled among the ash-trays, looking 
as if they had just fallen from the top of 
the unsteady heap at one Corner. 

Masters himself was clad in an atro- 
cious flesh-colored fuzzy bathrobe, under 
which he wore the sloppy semi-attire 
often affected by bachelors during the 
hours they do not expect visitors. His 
wild shock of black hair was uncombed, 
and it had become so snarled that a 
pencil, poked into it, stood at an acute 
angle upward near his left ear. 

“Glad to see you, Bert,” he rumbled 
in a far-away tone, reaching up an aim- 
less hand to mine without lifting his 
eyes. “Just the man I wanted to see! 
Sit down!” He leaned over and pulled 
up a straight-backed chair near to his 
own swivel seat. I obeyed silently, for 
I knew from the blankness of his ex- 
pression that he had been intent upon 
some problem when I interrupted. 

“There isn’t any game of billiards that 
you play with just one ball, is there?” 
he queried, abandoning his concentration 
suddenly and wheeling about to face me. 

I shook my head slowly, trying hard 
to think of the different pastimes I had 
played and seen on the green cloth. “‘No, 
I don’t believe so,” I answered. ‘The 
nearest to that I can name is golf-pool ; 
that takes a cue-ball and one object- 
ball.” 
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“No, this is played on a regulation 
billiard table. Say, Bert, if you saw a 
man with a cue and just one red ball, 
shooting earnestly away at the cushions 
with that one red ball, stopping his 
shots, trying them over, and sometimes 
helping them along when they do not go 
exactly as he desires—” 

“I’d say he was practicing the use of 
English, or testing the cushions or just 
plain nutty,” I broke in. 

Masters nodded almost imperceptibly, 
but his wide mouth curved in a smile. 
“And if you saw him doing that same 
thing day after day? And if he never 
seemed to have any difficulty getting a 
‘gallery’ to watch him? And if some- 
times one of the ‘gallery’ stepped up and 
did the same thing fora few minutes?” 

That ‘surely was a puzzler. I hesi- 
tated. “Well, Jigger,” I replied, “if I 
saw that myself, or some one else asked 
me that, I should simply recommend the 
services of an alienist for the crowd. 
However, I know that you think there 
must be something more back of it than 
just foolishness. What's the idea, any- 
way?” 

Masters shrugged his hunched shoul- 
ders and then straightened slowly in 
his chair. “Well,” he began quizzically, 
“are you looking for another chance at 
being knocked over the head ?” 

“You bet!” I don’t know what it is 
about the man, but whenever I am in 
Masters’ company, I would contract to 
attempt most anything. He inspires 
rashness, but confidence at the same 
time. 

“Not cured, eh?” Hesmiled. “Well, 
that’s just what this case is, a prime 
chance to get knocked over the head. 
There were many pleasant possibilities 
in the Tong case which you helped me 
on last, and this is at least as dangerovs. 
If the Chinks had done for us, at least 
they would have thrown our bodies out 
in an alley somewhere ; we would have 
been picked up and given decent burial. 
Here—well, it might be an old cistern 
or sewer, or most anything.” 

“What they do with me after I’m 
dead doesn’t concern me!” I said 
shortly. “What we can do to them first 
is more to the point.” 

“Good old Bert!” exclaimed Masters. 
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He pointed out of the window to the 
sidewalk below. “There comes a chap 
who can tell us a great deal about this 
case—more, possibly, than he will tell, 
though I don’t know about that.” 

I followed his finger just in time to 
see a fat, squattily built man walk hur- 
riedly to the doorway below. 

“Giordini is his name,” announced 
Masters as we were waiting for the ele- 
vator to bring him up. “He’s a fruit- 
merchant—not a peddler, but a whole- 
sale fruit-dealer. Basil Bennett. sent 
him to me.” 

T he 
visitor’s 
appear - 


ance, even more than 
Masters’ warnings, 

brought home to me the fact 
that the case was serious. The Italian 
appeared nearly numb with apprehen- 
sion; yet he seemed sustained somehow 
bya desperate courage that was far from 
the blind rage I half expected to see in 
his face. He was built with unnecessary 
strength, a mission style of man whose 
very muscles hampered their own accom- 
plishment. Jet-black hair, smoothed 
with some oil and parted so precisely 
that the white scalp showed through in 
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startling comparison, emphasized the 
pallor of his countenance. The full lips 
were firm, however, and the black eyes 
did not waver, although they glanced 
questioningly f1om one to the other of us, 

“Mr. J. M.? Which of you is he?” 
he asked without the trace of a Latin 
accent. 

Masters bowed. “This is my friend 
and collaborator Mr. Hoffman,” he 
said, indicating me. Giordini acknowl- 
edged the introduction with a curt nod. 

“T know a little already of your 
case, Mr. Gior- 
dini,” Masters 
continued, 
“and I 
have 












Watched by a 
score of eyes, 
Jigger Masters 
was performing 
with a red 


billiard-ball! 
































persuaded Mr. Hoffman to assist me 
in the investigation.” I flushed a trifle 
at the implied compliment, but-if I had 
been inclined to become egotistic, the 
doubtful glance of the Italian would 
have finished that. 

“With you it has been a simple 
case of attempted black- 
mail, has it not?” in- 
quired Masters. 

“Ves, blackmail 
with a threat of my 
life attached,” re- 
sponded Gior- 
dini quietly. 
“Twenty thou- 
sand dollars is 
their price.” 

“And you 
take them 


The police all 
drew their 
weapons, and a 
resounding 
order to surren- 
der was bel- 
lowed forth; but 
the gang had 


other ideas. 
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seriously ?’’ 
I thought 
for an instant. 
that the Ital- 
ian was not 
going to 
answer at 
all, for Masters’ 
half - bantering 
‘tone met a very 
frigid reception. 
“fT have good reason to 
know!” our visitor retorted 
finally, in a tone of restrained 
exasperation. ‘Do you _ re- 
member Kalipoulos, the Greek?” 
Seeing Masters’ nod of assent, Giordini 
continued: “He paid these men five 
thousand dollars first, then ten thou- 
sand the second time; the third time 
they asked for twenty thousand. He 
refused. They killed him with a bomb 
inside ten days! 

“With me they have not been so 
gradual. Foolishly enough, I paid their 
first demand, five thousand dollars. 
Life is sweet—I have no other excuse. 
Now they ask twenty thousand. If I 
pay, it will then be fifty thousand, and 
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finally they will kill me anyway. I 
shall go no further. I know they will 
get me, for I have seen six men re- 
fuse to obey; not one of the six is 
alive!” 

“Is the band a part of the Black 
Hand organization ?” 

Giordini shook his 
“No,” he said. 

“How do you know?” Masters’ ques- 
tion was sharp, incisive. 

The Italian sat motionless for fully 
ten seconds before answering. ‘“I—I 
suppose there is no logical reason why 
I should not tell all I know,” he ad- 
mitted finally. “No secret is as dear 
as life. I know that this is not Black 
Hand work, because there is not, strict- 
ly speaking, any such thing as Black 
Hand in this country. Murderers and 


head slowly. 


robbers sometimes use the signature to 
throw off the police, but there is no real 


Black Hand 
like in 


Sicily and Sar- 
dinia.” 

“Do you know 
that for over a 
year you have 
been watched as 
a suspect in the 
matter of this or- 
ganization ?” 

The black 
eyebrows shot 
up, and Giordini 
licked his lips 
before answer- 
ing. “Indeed!” 
he managed to 
articulate. He 
recovered com- 
posure speedily, 
though, and the 
ghost of a grim 
smile curved the 
corners of his 
mouth. “You 
learned very 
little, didn’t 
you?’’ he 
asked. 

Masters 


disregarded the question. “You 
are not on trial, Mr. Gior- 
dini. In fact, we are 
trying to save your life, 
and I think we can do it 
if you will be entirely 
frank with us.” 

Giordini nodded. “I 
am foolish,’ he - said. 


My shoe-toe 
caught Hook- 
nose an inch 
or so back of 
the point of 
the jaw. 











yet 





“Once I was implicated in a criminal 
act with that same crowd, and I have 
tried to conceal it even when I knew 
the police knew it. I called for the 
money the first time from Kalipoulos ; I 
could not help myself. Any Italian in 
the city would have done the same thing, 
for to disobey an order sent in one cer- 
tain way means’ death—and quickly, 
too! I was ordered to do what I said. 
I was to pay the money over to a man 
I met in front of a certain café. I did 
just as I was told, and that is all I 
know.” 

“All but one thing,” amended Mas- 
ters. “How did you know that the order 
came from these men, and what do they 
call themselves?” 

Giordini shrugged one shoulder. “TI 
know no name,” he said. “All I know 
is that when a man comes with a mes- 
sage, and that man carries in his coat 
pocket a red billiard-ball—well, he may 
be bluffing, but it is not worth while try- 
ing to find out!” 

“A red billiard-ball !” exclaimed Mas- 
ters, and his eyes met mine. “So that’s 
the way they let themselves be known! 
Just one more thing, Mr. Giordini. Do 
these men always use bombs in killing 
their victims?” 

“So far as I know. You see, a bomb 
is easily hidden in the clothes; it is a 
sure way, if you are experienced in 
throwing it, and it can be used in so 
many different ways.” 

“Yes, indeed, many different ways,” 
agreed Masters. The queer dullness 
was creeping into his eyes. “I guess 
that will be all, Mr. Giordini,” he said. 
“For the present, though, I guess you’d 
better keep away from your store. 

“Give him a key to your studio, Bert,” 
he commanded. “Stay up there until 
you hear from us.” 

I obeyed, and gave Giordini instruc- 
tions as to how to enter the place from 
the rear. The Italian bowed to us both, 
and departed. 


NSTANTLY Masters sprang to his 

fect. “Well, let’s see how good a 
pool-room bum you can make yourself 
in five minutes!” he commanded. He 
threw open the door of a capacious 
closet at one corner of the room. Clothes 
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of all descriptions hung therein. I se- 
‘lected a ragged old soft shirt and a suit 
of black serge which rain and years of 
wear had spotted with all the hues of the 
spectrum. Masters donned corduroy 
trousers and a flannel shirt, tying a ban- 
danna about his neck. He slipped two 
revolvers into the pockets of his trousers 
and gave a pair of the weapons to me. 

“T don’t think we'll need them just 
yet,” he said grimly, “but they'll be use- 
ful before this is over.” 

I clasped the butts fondly. ‘Well, 
bring on the targets; I’m ready!” I an- 
swered. 

Masters opened the door without a 
word. I followed him down into the 
street. ‘Bennett has been watching this 
place for months now,” he went on after 
we had walked ten minutes in silence. 
“If it were merely a case of getting a 
few of the murderers, he could have 
landed them at any time—at least he 
could have had a dozen or so suspects ; 
but there is a brain at the head of all 
this, a man really worth capturing. He 
knows enough of the superstitious fears 
of the illiterate to give them an organiza- 
tion bound together by secrecy and a 
symbol. What the red ball means I 
confess I don’t know yet.” 

We had come to the edge of the great 
Italian district. I knew it fairly well 
from my many rambles in search of ma- 
terial, but Masters confused my sense 
of direction by his many turnings up 
streets and alleys. Our steps slowed, 
and Masters assumed a swaggering 
slouch which I endeavored to imitate. 

We turned in at a pitch-dark doorway 
in a ramshackle building which housed, 
on the ground floor, a saloon. Worn 
stairs led upward to a landing where a 
sickly gas-jet gave a weak, one-sided 
flame. 

There was another door with the in- 
scription: Poot, 2%c A Cue. We en- 
tered. Eight or nine youths were sitting 
about, smoking and talking, but no one 
was using a table. The conversation 
ceased as if it had been gagged, and all 
of the men turned their eyes upon us. 

Masters swaggered over to a table, 
pulled a cue from the rack and called 
for a set of balls in good street-Arab 
Italian. The man at the counter was in 
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no hurry to give them to us; I felt his 
eyes burning into me. I knew that Mas- 
ters, in spite of his blue eyes, might 
easily pass for an Italian, but I didn’t 
look the part at all. 

Finally we got our balls, however, and 
started playing a banging game of 
straight-rail billiards. Masters did not 
attempt to make many points, and I took 
his lead, purposely missing many easy 
shots—for the purpose of prolonging 
the game, I imagined. 


FTER fifteen minutes or so, the 
men seated about the other side of 
the room resumed their conversation, 
this time in subdued tones. They seemed 


to have lost interest in us, for now and . 


then they glanced at the doorway. Mas- 
ters was leading in points, thirty-five to 
thirty-three, when a new development 
occurred. A _ well-dressed Italian en- 
tered. 

He scrutinized us carefully, and 
though I saw this out of the corner of 
my eye, I did not dare to look straight 
at him. I guess he sized us up as harm- 
less, however, for he sidled over to the 
waiting group and sat down. Another 
consultation concerning us _ evidently 
took place, for there was some whisper- 
ing, but Jigger and I kept methodically 
on with our game. Jigger won, and 
then we started another. 

About this time I got a good look at 
the newcomer. He was rather tall for 
an Italian, and dressed in a velours hat 
and a fur-collared overcoat. His nose 
was hooked, and above it a stubby black 
mustache occupied his whole upper lip. 

He arose finally, and walked to the 
billiard-table nearest the crowd. Then 
he took out of his pocket a red billiard- 
ball! This so excited me that I miscued 
my next shot completely, but Jigger 
went on methodically. He did not seem 
to be watching, but I saw the queer far- 
away expression coming into his eyes as 
the man with the hooked nose threw the 
red ball about the table. The latter did 
not use a cue, but simply slammed the 
ball against the cushions, caught it, and 
threw it again, time after time. 

“Make a long run now!” Jigger whis- 
pered to me as I stepped up for my 
turn. I did my best, but that run of 
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thirty-one was an example of the worst 
cheating I ever did; four times I missed 
by a narrow margin but went right on 
as if each miss had been a carom. 

The thirty-one put me out, and Jig- 
ger, with a curse, threw down his cue 
upon the table. He “crabbed” volubly 
about the luck which had won the game 
for me, and as we went up to pay the 
check, I saw that he really was excited, 
though not over the billiards. 


‘TRE moment we emerged on the street, 

Jigger turned sharply to one side. 
“Do two things just as quick as you 
ean!” he rasped. ‘Call Basil Bennett 
and have him send a squad just as quick 
as he can. I can’t tell him just where, 
but tell him to find me somewhere in 
the Italian district. Then take a taxi 
and go to Giordini. Get him to give 
you five thousand dollars, or some sum 
like that. Give him a receipt for it, and 
tell him he can have it back. No, wait 
a minute! I’d better do that. I'll have 
Bennett find you. You watch for this 
hook-nosed chap. When he comes out, 
follow him, and don’t get caught! If 
you wait around on the street beside the 
house he goes into, Bennett will take 
charge.” 

“But the crowd up there?” I cried. 
“What will they be doing?” 

“You just leave them to me!” re- 
torted Masters. ‘You watch old hook- 
nose!” With that he was off, striding at 
a rapid rate. 


ESPITE the adventure involved, I 

had no real hankering for the as 
signment, for it seemed as if I were 
more or less out of it. The real action 
would come when the pool-room gang 
was corraled; I felt sure of it. 

As time went on I grew nervous. The 
well-dressed Italian had not appeared, 
and I felt that I was becoming quite an 
object of interest, sauntering up and 
down a sidewalk crammed with for- 
eigners. I purchased a bag of pistachio 
nuts and ate these. 

Twenty minutes more passed before 
my quarry appeared. Then he strode 
down into the street, seemingly in a great 
hurry. He made his way up the side- 
walk, looking to neither the right nor 
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the left. I had to hurry also in order 
to keep him in sight, for he dodged in 
and out among the other pedestrians and 
up alleys and byways that reeked of 
Ghetto filth. 

Suddenly he jumped into a doorway, 
and I stopped, at a loss whether to fol- 
low him or just to watch the house as 
Jigger had told me. The latter course 
did not seem extremely profitable, for 
the house was a wooden tenement, prob- 
ably honeycombed with corridors lead- 
ing to entrances far beyond my sight. 

The matter was decided for me, how- 
ever. Before even I had time to turn 
around, two men hit me from behind 
and threw rather than pushed me 
through the same doorway that Hook- 
nose had used. Something heavy de- 
scended on my head, and then ensued a 
period of semiconsciousness in which I 
felt dimly that I was being carried up 
a long flight of stairs. 

I do not believe it could have been 
more than five or ten minutes before I 
opened my eyes, but when I did, I found 
myself in a different world, a world that 
no one could dream existed from the 
unpromising exterior of the tenement. 
Rich rugs covered polished hardwood 
floors; divans of wicker held velours 
pillows which I envied ; and there were 
soft floor- and table-lamps of the same 
shade of old rose as the rugs and the 
velours. Tobacco-smoke, rich as incense 
and too pungent for the eyes, filled the 
air. 

My first distinct sensation was of this 
smarting. I opened my eyes, to look 
squarely into the face of the hook-nosed 
chap I had followed. The moment he 
saw I was awake, he gave a sharp order 
in Italian, and two men lifted me, prop- 
ping me against the door. They crossed 
my wrists, binding them together with 
oiled rope, and fastening the knot to a 
bracket on the door which seemed set 
for just such a purpose. 

All was quick and businesslike. When 
the two had finished, they departed im- 
mediately, leaving me to face my quarry, 
who now had become my captor. 

“Well, what did- you want of me?” 
Hook-nose seated himself on the edge of 
a divan near to me as he spoke. His 
voice was not unpleasant, but it rang 
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with a steely quality that I did not like 
just then. 

I was too slow in answering to suit 
him. “Answer!” he growled abruptly, 
frowning. “Who was with you, and 
what did you want?” 

“I was alone,” I said, uncomfortably 
conscious that it would be hard to lie 
convincingly to this man. “I am a 
painter, Albert Hoffman by name, with 
a studio—” 

“Never mind that!’ my auditor ex- 
claimed. “I just want to know before 
I kill you, why you followed me.” 

“But I am trying to tell you,” I per- 
sisted. “I was walking along the street 
looking for a male model, when I saw 
you disappear into that pool-room. I 
waited for you and then followed you, 
but you went so fast that I—” 

“Lies! All lies!” Hook-nose inter- 
rupted, motioning me to stop. “You were 
up in that pool-room when I got there! 
I saw you. What were you doing there?” 

I was silent, for when it comes to 
inventing a plausible story under pres- 
sure, I am worse than useless. 

Hook-nose drew his revolver. “I 
shall probably kill you anyway,” he said 
indifferently, “but if in five minutes you 
have not made up your mind to tell me 
all about that tall companion of yours— 
well, you'll not have to think any 
longer.”” He took out a thick-cased gold 
watch and snapped it open. 


‘OR the first minute I strained vainly 
at my wrist bonds. The oiled rope 
was sound, however, and I could not 
make it give half an inch. 
“One minute!’ announced Hook-nose. 
A sudden idea came to me. My legs 
were not tied. During the time I had 
spent in Paris I had picked up a little 
of savate, and had learned not to despise 
the shoe as a weapon in rough-and- 
tumble fighting. I measured the distance 
away Hook-nose’s face was as he looked 
at his watch, and then strained at my 
bonds to see if I could gain a little in a 
horizontal direction. To my dismay I 
saw that my enemy was just too far 
away! If I tried I should certainly miss 
him, and then all would be over. 
Seconds were precious. I could not 
seem to think. In despair I allowed my- 
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self to sink forward, bowing my head 
and bending my knees. It was a poor 
imitation of a fainting-spell, but it had 
just the result I desired. Hook-nose 
saw me wavering, and leaned forward 
about five inches to see better whether 
or not I was shamming. That very in- 
stant I raised my foot in a swift upward 
kick. My shoe-toe caught Hook-nose an 
inch or so back of the point of the jaw, 
and the bones crunched like sticks of 
rotten wood. He dropped back in a 
lump upon the divan, and I knew he 
never would trouble me again. 

That was but half the problem, how- 
ever. I still was tied tightly, and at 
least two more of the gang were near at 
hand, probably in the next room. How 
could I release myself ? 

After ten minutes of struggling I 
found the solution. The tips of the fin- 
gers of my right hand would just reach 
the opening of my left hip pocket. This 
was the pocket in which I usually car- 
ried my matches and my handkerchief. 
The handkerchief, of course, was use- 
less—but the matches! 

Madly I pulled and worked at the 
lining of the pocket with my finger-tips, 
and at last I grasped the box of safety 
matches! Cold sweat started on my 
forehead once, for I nearly dropped the 
box, trying to open it. I succeeded, 
however, and lighted a match. It then 
was but the work of a few moments to 
burn-through the rope which held me. 

I jumped to the side of Hook-nose and 
searched him rapidly. An automatic was 
my reward. And I found it not an in- 
stant too soon, either, for while I still 
was stooping over, the door burst open 
and two of the chaps I had seen in the 
pool-room rushed at me. 

I wheeled and let the first one have it 
from the automatic, but he hit me head 
on nevertheless, falling to the floor, but 
at the same time covering up the revolver 
until the second had grappled with 
me. . 

He pushed me back over the body of 
Hook-nose until in desperation I gave 
way completely, rolling to the floor. He 
came with me, but before he could seize 
my trigger-hand again, I had finished 
him. ° 

Not knowing whether or not more 
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were coming, I leaped up and latched 
the door. Then I listened, but there 
was not a sound in the whole building, 
so far as I could tell. 

I walked to a telephone and called up 
the station. ‘Can you get hold of Basil 
Bennett right away ?” I demanded. “This 
is J. M. talking!” I was in no mood 
to quibble about exact truths just then. 

“Yes!” came the excited answer. 
“He’s been looking for you for half an 
hour. Where are you?” 

“T-I—” I stopped; for the first 
time I realized that I had not the 
faintest idea where to tell Bennett to 
come. “I don’t— Oh, yes!” I shouted. 
“Tell him to come to telephone number 
48920-J. He'll know where that is!” 

Then came a terrible period of wait- 
ing, not over ten minutes, I suppose, but 
intolerable to me because I got to think- 
ing of what had happened to Jigger 
Masters in the jntervening time. He 
had had a harder assignment even than 
mine—at least I know he thought so 
when he sent me after Hook-nose. 

I passed a few minutes looking over 
the men I had overcome. I had little 
or no sympathy for them; if I had not 
got them, they would have killed me. 
However, one of my last assailants was 
not dead, the chap who had been first 
in the rush through the door. He was 
moaning in pain, so I did what little I 
could to stanch the blood which’ was 
pouring from his wound and make him 
easy. The bullet had plowed through 
his chest, and I knew he had not long 
to live—so I did not make any attempt 
to bring him to consciousness. 

At that moment I heard a familiar 
whistle outside, and glancing from the 
window, I saw the flash of blue uni- 
forms. At the same time came the tramp 
of heavy feet in the corridor outside. 

“This way, Bennett!” I yelled, throw- 
ing open the door. 

A squad of policemen entered. I 
pointed out the bodies of the three men 
to a sergeant, and then ran out to look 
for Chief Bennett himself. I found him 
just entering the house. 

“Jigger Masters?” I said, my lips 
barely moving. 

“Why, no! Isn’t he here? I thought 
that the phone-call—” 














Wee pi 


WAITED to hear no more. I raced 

back to the room in which I had left 
the squad of twenty, and then without 
even waiting for Bennett’s permission, I 
ordered them all to follow me. “J. M. 
is in trouble!” I cried. “Come with 
me!” 

A dozen or so of them really did come, 
and the whole squad of us set forth on a 
dog-trot. The events of the past half- 
hour had so fogged my brain that I was 
by no means sure of my whereabouts. I 
dodged up alleys and down streets, the 
police at my heels, seeking always for 
some familiar landmark to guide me 
back to the pool-room. 

Through sheer luck, I guess, more 
than sense, I headed straight for it. 
Without wasting a second in reconnoiter- 
ing, I sent two of the police to the back 
of the building, bade two remain in 
front and led thé rest up the narrow 
flight of stairs, past the one-sided gas- 
jet. ; 

When we walked into the pool-room, 
a strange sight met my eyes. Huddled 
about the same billiard-table were most 
of the group I had seen there previously. 
The part that made my hair stand right 
straight on end was the fact that in the 
center, watched by a score of hostile 
eyes, Jigger Masters was performing 
with a red billiard-ball! 

The police all drew their weapons, 
and a resounding order to surrender was 
bellowed forth; but the gang had other 
ideas. Masters alone raised his hands 
and retreated to the wall. Every other 
man dodged for the shelter of a pool- 
or billiard-table, and then ensued one of 
the nastiest fights I ever took part in. 

I got two of the men before my auto- 
matic refused to work, and then, just 
as I was trying hastily to reload, a stray 
bullet nipped me just above the knee. 

It was all over a second or two later, 


however. The police had only two live 
captives, and both of these were 
wounded. Three policemen lay on the 


floor, while several others nurse 1 slight 
wounds like my own. I joined Jigger 
Masters, who had sat down grimly and 
disgustedly in one of the wall chairs. 
“Well, you got here just about in 
time again, Bert,” he said in greeting. 
“Tt would have served me jolly well right 
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if you’d never come, though. I’ve messed 
up this case worse than Bennett himself 
could have done!” 

“Why, what’s wrong?” I asked inno- 
cently. ‘‘Haven’t you got the whole 
bunch here?” 

“Here!” he echoed ironically. “Yes, 
I feel very happy about that! Any hick 
policeman could have done that much 
any time within the last six months! 
The chap I was after, though, was that 
bird with the hooked nose, Costello! 
That was the first time I ever saw him 
here; usually he sends a messenger in- 
stead of coming himself. And now!” 
His deep voice held worlds of self-con- 
demnation. 

I could not keep the secret any longer ; 
so I related my part of the action, even 
to the fight in the tenement. When I 
told him that Costello was dead, he rose 
up solemnly and took off his hat. “Bert,” 
he said, “you’re a gem! You have saved 
me from Oh, thunder, I wish I knew 
some way so that you would get all the 
credit for this, old man!” 

“Never mind that!” I said brusquely, 
for if there is anything in the world I 
would hate to be, it is a newspaper hero. 
“Just find me a bandage to put on this 
little cut of mine, and then tell me all 
about your part of it.” 

Masters did so, cutting up a handker- 
chief and tying it about the tear. Then 
he helped me down to a taxi. 

On the way back to his apartment I 
had time to question him. 

“Oh, my part was easy,” he said. “TI 
foozled it badly, though. I intended 
that Basil Bennett should find you and 
surround the house or tenement that was 
used for headquarters for the gang; and 
then about the time that part of it was 
concluded, I would have the rest of the 
gang walk right into the trap. Bennett 
tried to carry out his part, but was pre- 
vented by your disappearance. I in- 
tended to get Giordini to carry up a 
sum of money to that gang in the pool- 
room—” 

“Why, for heaven’s sake?” I queried, 
for this part I had been supposed to 
perform at first had seemed cryptic to 
me. 

“So that I could make a clean round- 
up of the whole gang at once,” replied 
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Masters. “At least, that was my idea. 
I thought that if the money was paid to 
those men, they would go in a body to 
Costello, in order each to get his share. 
It didn’t work, though, because Giordini 
absolutely refused to take the chance 
involved.” 

“Tell. me what all that red-ball fool- 
ishness was about, then,” I interrupted. 
“What were you doing when I found 
you—I mean when the police broke in?” 

“I was just telling them a few lies,” 
responded my friend sheepishly. “I was 
telling them, by means of the red ball, 
that Giordini had paid in his twenty 
thousand, and that if everybody wanted 
his share, he should go right up and see 
Costello.” 

“Telling them by means of the red 
ball?” I echoed. 

“Oh, yes! I forgot that you didn’t 
know. All that shooting at the cushions, 
and throwing the ball about, was a 
cipher! The men were talking by means 
of a cushion alphabet !” 

I waited in wonderment, for it was 
far from clear to me yet. 

“You see,” continued Masters, “while 
you were beating me at billards, I fig- 
ured out the cipher. Giordini’s state- 
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ment that all messages were accompanied 
by a red billiard-ball gave me the Clue. 
I thought immediately of a message 
when I saw them throwing it about. I 
managed to solve it while you were mak- 
ing your phony run of thirty-one points. 

“It really was simple—or I guess it 
became simple after a little practice. 
The left-side cushion was numbered 
one, the far end-rail two and the right- 
side cushion three, while the near end- 
rail counted four. ‘The letters of the 
alphabet were numbered from one to 
twenty-six. All you had to do was to 
add the numbers of the cushions hit in 
any one shot, take that letter and then 
continue shooting. till you had finished 
the message.” 

“Good land!” I exclaimed. 
sounds intricate to me!” 

“Tt is, when you try it,” Masters ad- 
mitted. “I would have been successful 
except I made too many mistakes. I 
was too confident; those chaps—prob- 
ably because of years doing it—reeled off 
the shots so easily that I thought I could 
do it right away. Well, I guess it was 
lucky you came over to my apartment 
this morning, Bert! I wouldn’t have 
lasted more than ten minutes longer!” 


“That 





Lady from Long Acre.” 


individual fiction. 
will find it a real treat. 





NEXT MONTH 


HERE will be another exciting adventure of Detective Masters in our 
next issue. And there will be many other good things too. Besides 
Channing Pollock’s brilliant critique, Burns Mantle’s entertaining budget of 
gossip from stageland and Albert Payson Terhune’s article on that noted 
“Woman-Tamer” Frederic Chopin, there will be particularly attractive in- 
stallments of those two much-talked-about novels “Who Cares?” and “The 
And we have assembled an unusually worth-while 
group of strikingly illustrated short stories by Ellis Parker Butler, Owen 
Oliver, Anthony Rud, John Barton Oxford and other writers of distinctly 
Watch for that July GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE: you 
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w, HAT. makes you think this 

W person will do, Duroc?” 

: = “Courage, intelligence and 
address—all these are his.” 

‘Address ?” 

The Chief frowned, and the eyes 
under the shaggy gray brows con- 
tracted. 

“Good looks and manner, I mean,” 
explained Duroc. “He’s a thorough 
gentleman.” 

“The name?” 

“Isadore Hagmar.” 

Just the suggestion of a grim smile 
played about the deeply grooved face 
of the Chief of the Secret Service. 

“Sounds like a storybook hero,” he 
remarked, but I wont set that against 
him yet. Have him around here by ten 
in the morning.” 

“I’m sure you'll like him, Colonel.” 

“It goes without saying that I like 
any man who’s willing to die for his 
country; but whether he'll do for this 
job is another matter. The trenches are 
full of men who are brave enough. Be- 
sides, you've left out one qualification.” 

Ves p”” 

“T’ll tell you later. That’s all now.” 
Colonel La Rue waved his hand shortly. 
Duroc withdrew. 

The talk occurred in the private 
office of Colonel La Rue. It was a 
wintry day; the snow fell fitfully, and 
was swept into little white patches near 
the walls and angles of the paved court- 
yard. The light bulbs in the shadowy 
passageways of the ancient Federal 
Building stabbed the darkness like gold- 
en balls. A _ green-shaded lamp 

















sprayed a circle of white light in the 
center of the Chief’s large flat-toppedc 
desk, leaving the balance of the office 
in the shadow. 

Colonel Pierre La Rue, 


now past 
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White 


seventy, was still on the job of helping 
Uncle Sam run down his enemies. He 
was a large, leathery-skinned man, with 
a heavy iron-gray mustache, and deep- 
sunken eyes that looked at you like the 
muzzles of a pair of rifles. 


FEW months back, the great ones 
of the nation who were handling 

the steering-wheel, had complained of a 
woman who was causing immense em- 
barrassment to the working of war- 
plans; but from all the evidence the 
Secret Service had been able to dis- 
cover, this woman’s activities were in- 
nocent enough. It was now the Chief’s 
job to produce the convicting evidence 
and remove the beautiful intriguer from 
the pathway of the Government. 

Countess Teska was young, fascinat- 
ing and almost uncannily accomplished. 
She entertained in her handsome home 
in almost royal style. Men suspected by 
the Government were frequently seen 
at her receptions, but it was also true 
that many of the best and most loyal 
people of the city were at these affairs. 
Save that it had been discovered the 
accomplished lady had several million 
dollars on deposit in the banks, not a 
shred of a clue had been developed 
pointing toward her as an enemy of the 
Government. And yet the men in 
charge of affairs were absolutely cer- 
tain that she held the wires of an in- 
trigue that was obtaining priceless in- 
formation from the Government and by 
means unknown getting it swiftly into 
the hands of the enemy. 

“Courage, intelligence and address— 
a thorough gentleman,” muttered the 
Chief. “But there’s one thing else; I 
guess Duroc didn’t think of that.” 

He pressed a button near the center 
of the desk, and in a few minutes a 
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modishly attired young woman ap- 
peared. She was probably twénty-two 
or twenty-three years old. Her large 
brown eyes looked questioningly at the 
grizzled official behind the desk. 

“Peggy,” said Colonel La _ Rue, 
“Duroc will be here at ten in the morn- 
ing accompanied by a_ gentleman. 
While they are here, I want you to fix 
a roost for yourself where you can’t be 
_ seen: but from where you can study the 
man with Duroc so that you’ll know him 
wherever you see him again.” 

“Yes sir. Is that all?” 

“That’s all.” 


T the designated time the next 

day Duroc appeared with his man. 
Colonel La Rue, used to all sorts of 
people as he was, started slightly at the 
appearance of the stranger. 

“A Grecian god!” he muttered to 
himself. 

Isadore Hagmar, the man who was to 
put his head in the lion’s mouth, was 
of about medium height and modestly 
dressed. There was not even a pin in 
his black tie. And yet he was such a 
man as women would turn and look at 
as he passed. The eyes were large, dark 
and sad. The face, although nearly 
white as marble, had a healthy look, 
and there was not the suggestion of 
weakness anywhere about it. The won- 
derfully chiseled features were such as 
a painter might love to copy. 

Duroc stood back with a satisfied 
smile as he observed the interest his 
man had created in the mind of his 
chief. But Colonel La Rue was not 
easily swept off his feet by good looks. 
To counteract the first favorable im- 
pression the man had created, the Chief 
went after him almost savagely. 

“Your name is Isadore Hagmar?” 

“Yes sir.” The voice was soft and 
gentle, and in the Chief’s mind it 
counted against the subject. He didn’t 
like men who talked in a soft voice in 
the presence of men. 

“Duroc, here, says you are a man of 
courage ?” 

Hagmar bowed and smiled slightly. 
“He is good to say so,” he murmured. 

“Well,” growled the Chief, ‘the 
work ahead of you is a man-sized job. 


How do I know that you have the giz- 
zard in you to face guns?” 

With a precise movement Hagmar 
unbuttoned and pushed aside the shirt 
covering the left of his breast. On a 
shoulder white as snow was an ugly 
red scar. Replacing the shirt, the man 
said: 

“German bullet.” 

“How? Where did you get that?” 

“At Liége, the ‘first year of the 
war.” : 

“In the service?” 

“Ves sir, tireur.” 

The Chief’s eyes flashed as he got up 
and walked nervously about the room, 
glancing out of the windows. Sud- 
denly he spied something in the court- 
yard; and picking up a loaded rifle 
from a rack, he tossed it to Hagmar, 
who caught it skillfully and held it at 
present. 

“Come here,” ordered the Chief, who 
was standing by the wide window over- 
looking the court. He raised the win- 


. dow, and with a quick, jerky motion 


indicated a cat moving stealthily along 
the far side of the yard. The Chief 
commanded : 

“Ready—aim—fire !” 

Hagmar, with the 
quietly asked: 

“The cat or the bird?” 

“Eh?” 

The Chief was puzzled. His duller 
vision had not seen the bird, but when 
he comprehended, he snapped: 

“Both !” 

The two shots blended almost as one. 
The cat fell over dead. The Chief 
made a signal to an employee of the 
building who had been a startled wit- 
ness of the performance, The workman 
picked up the fragments of the bird the 
cat had been stalking, and walked to- 
ward the window, holding them in. his 
hand. The Colonel could hardly re- 
strain an exclamation of admiration. 
But he only said: 

“That will do for to-day. Be here 
again a week from now. I’ve got a 
little job for you, perhaps.” 


gun leveled, 


wo days later, in the evening, Isa- 
dore Hagmar stepped out of a café. 
A shabbily dressed young woman who 











had been looking hungrily in the win- 
dow staggered against him. But for 
his assistance she would have fallen. 

“Pardon!” she murmured weakly. 

“Are you ill?” asked Hagmar. 

The young woman made no reply, 
but looked toward the window as a 
starved animal might have looked at 
meat beyond its reach. 

“Come,” said Hagmar. 

She did not move, and he took hold 
of her arm. 

“Let’s go into the restaurant and get 
something to eat,” he suggested. 

The girl’s dark brown eyes lighted 
up but she drew her tattered shawl 
about her and moved back. 

“Never mind the clothes,” said Hag- 
mar. “We'll go over to one side. You 
are hungry—come.” 

It was a command. She looked up 
into his face, and he noted that despite 
her pallor the features were regular, 
and that well dressed and fed she 
might have been handsome. She al- 
lowed him to lead her to one of the 
small tables in a sort of alcove, but 
when the waiter came for her order, 
she looked timidly at Hagmar and 
made no sign. Hagmar ordered roast 
beef, eggs, potatoes and milk. When 
they came, she looked at them longingly, 
but did not move. 

“Eat,” he said. 

Then she fell to with knife and fork. 
Hagmar turned his head and busied 
himself with a newspaper. When she 
had stowed away most of the ample 
order, he turned to her with a smile. 

“Taste good?” he asked. 

Impulsively she reached out both her 
hands and before he could stop her, she 
seized one of his hands and pressed it 
to her lips. Hagmar flushed. 

“Never mind,” he said gently, with- 
drawing his hand. “If there’s anything 
else you'd like, the waiter will bring it.” 

“Thank you, sir,” she responded in a 
low voice; “this will be all I want. 
You are very kind.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Marguerite, sir.” 

“Are you far from—ah—home?” 

“T have a room on Fifty-second 
Street.” 

“Quite a ways?” 
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“Yes sir.” 

She had cleaned up her dishes and 
sat looking at him with such frank 
gratitude that Hagmar was a bit em- 
barrassed. 

“Tf you are through,” he said, ‘‘we’ll 
get a taxi—I don’t believe you’d better 
go out on a street-car alone.” 

She followed him out, and he spoke 
to a driver standing near his car. 

“This young lady wants to go out 
to Fifty-second Street. She'll give you 
the number.” 

The girl mentioned the address, and 
the chauffeur swung the door open. She 
made no move to get in, but stood close 
to Hagmar. 

“Get in, and he’ll drive you home,” 
said Hagmar. 

She looked up into his face, a plead- 
ing, pathetic look. 

“Want me to go too?” he smiled. 
“You are an odd: girl, but I have 
nothing to do to-night, so I might as 
well, I guess.” 

She then promptly entered the cab, 
and Hagmar took his seat beside her. 
He did not speak; nor did he even 
look toward. her, but he knew she was 
looking at him out of her great brown 
eyes. When they reached the big apart- 
ment-house where she lived, the car 
stopped and Hagmar got out. 

“Wait a minute,” he said .to 
driver. “I'll go back with you.” 

He walked with the girl to the door. 

“Good night,” said Hagmar, raising 
his hat. “I hope you’ll feel stronger by 
morning.” 

He started toward the cab. The girl 
threw her arms to her eyes and began 
crying. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, re- 
turning to her. 

She -was leaning against the door-cas- 
ing, her head turned from him. Sud- 
denly she dropped her right hand to her 
side and held it there as if in pain. 
Hagmar looked about for the push- 
button at the entrance. The girl handed 
him a small key and he opened the 
door. <A dim light from above but 


the 


slightly relieved the darkness. 

“Come on,” directed Hagmar, offer- 
ing his hand. 
room.” 


“T will help you to your 
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At the foot of the stairs she hesitated 
through weakness. Hagmar placed his 
arm about her and slowly assisted her 
up the long flight of steps. He looked 
about, hoping to see some female at- 
tendant of the house, but there was no 
sign of life within the ghostly walls. 
An unprotected gas-jet flickered in the 
upper hallway. They had another la- 
borious flight of stairs to climb. ‘Then 
they passed along an uncarpeted hall 
to the room the girl designated as hers. 
It was poorly furnished, as Hagmar 
expected it would be in such a building. 
Some coal glowed feebly in a small 
grate. 

Hagmar lighted the gas-jet, sus- 
pended by a bare pipe coming straight 
down from the center of the ceiling. 
Then he gathered up some old news- 
papers and odds and ends about the 
room and threw them on the embers in 
the grate. Over these he poured the 
contents of a half-filled coal-scuttle. 
Then, using an old newspaper as a 
“blower,” he soon had the fire going 
briskly. The girl knelt down on the 
faded rug before the grate, holding out 
her white hands to the blaze. Kneeling 
there with her chestnut hair flowing 
down her back, she looked as sweet and 
innocent as a child murmuring her bed- 
time prayers. Hagmar noted her shiv- 
ering. 

“T'll get the landlady,” he 
“Where’ll I find her?” 

“Please don’t get her,” 
whispered. ‘“She’s cross.” 


said. 


the girl 


weer looking at him, she held 


out one of her hands. He took 
it in his. It was icy cold. She had no 
gloves, a thing he had not noted be- 
fore. 

“You have a chill or something,” he 
told her. “Get in bed there and pile 
on all the covers you got. I’m going 
out to hunt you a physician.” 

Obediently she arose and went to her 
bed, and she crawled under the blan- 
kets. Hagmar started out. 

“T’m lonesome,” she murmured, and 
he stopped. 

“T’ll be back in a minute.” He stood 
beside the bed looking impersonally at 
her as a physician. 
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An arm reached out from the covers, 
exposing her white shoulder. 

“Don’t leave me,” she pleaded. 
“I’m afraid to be here all alone.” 


Tee Chief sat behind his big flat- 
topped desk, chewing viciously on 
an unlighted cigar. A girl with large 
brown eyes entered and stood beside the 
desk. ; 

“Well, Peggy,” growled the boss, 
“the Grecian god seems to have been 
just an ordinary everyday mortal after 
all. He lacked the—” 

“He lacked nothing,” returned the 
girl, on whose face there was a strange 
expression. “He’s the very person 
you’re looking for to handle that in- 
trigue job.” 

The Chief snorted. 

“The taxi man said—” 

“I don’t care what the taxi man 
said,” retorted the girl, “Isadore Hag- 
mar is the agent you are looking for!” 

“You're love-struck,” said the Chief. 
“IT thought you were immune to. such 
foolishness.” 

“T am!” she flashed with reddening 
cheeks. “And I know what I’m talking 
about when I say he'll do.” 

“Well, I’ll bite,” remarked the Chief 
indulgently. ‘What’s the answer?” 

“Isadore Hagmar is a woman!” 


HREE months later the Federal 

Government had a highly prized 
menagerie safely in cages of steel bars, 
the animals consisting of a baker's 
dozen of Teutonic individuals, each of 
them possessed of a noisily expressed 
grouch at being retarded in his ambition 
to reach a place in the sun. 

But the prize specimen in the collec- 
tion was a beautiful woman with golden 
tresses and erstwhile soft and liquid 
blue eyes—known as Countess Teska on 
the Federal prison-records. 

Up and down the floor she paced, 
restless as a panther, clutching her 
small white hands until the nails bit 
deep red’ marks into the soft palms. 

“I thought him a Grecian god!” she 
lamented as her white teeth bit savagely 
into the tender lip below. “And he 
was nothing but a miserable low-down 
detective !” 











A Wail from Panama 


( He’s peeved because they sent him 
to the Zone instead of to France) 


By Howard W. Batten 


| AM sitting here and thinking of the things I left behind, 

And I hate to put on paper what is running through my mind. 

We've dug a million trenches and cleared ten miles of ground ; 

And a meaner place this side of hell, I know it can’t be found. 

But there’s still one consolation—gather closely, while I tell. 

When we die, we’re bound for heaven, for we’ve done our hitch in 
hell. 


We've built a hundred kitchens for the cooks to stew our beans ; 
We've stood a hundred guard mounts, and cleared the camp latrines ; 
We’ve washed a million mess-kits and peeled a million spuds ; 
We've strapped a million blanket-rolls and washed a million duds ; 
The number of parades we’ve stood is very hard to tell— 

But we'll not parade in heaven, for we’ve done our hitch in hell. 


We've killed a million poison snakes that tried to take our cots ; 

We've shook a million spiders from off our army socks ; 

We've marched a hundred thousand miles and made a thousand 
camps, 

And pulled a thousand sensitive plants from off our army pants ; 

But when our work on earth is done, our friends behind will tell— 

When they died, they went to heaven, for they’ve done their hitch in 
hell. 


When the final taps are sounded, and we lay aside our cares, 
And we do the very last parade right up the golden stairs, 

And the angels bid us welcome, and the harps begin to play, 
While we draw a million canteen checks and spend them in a day, 
’Tis then we'll hear Saint Peter tell us loudly with a yell: 

“Just take a front seat, Mister, for you’ve done your hitch in hell.” 
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Jocelyn, his aunt, “you really ought to get 
married, if only to circulate your income.” 

“It’s wonderful what one can do with 
practice and a steam yacht,” protested Tony. 

Nor was marriage the only responsibility 
recommended to Tony; for the next day his 
secretary Guy indorsed his Cousin Henry’s 
suggestion that Tony, as head of the family, 
should stand for Parliament. 

Among Tony’s hobbies was the gentle art 
of pugilism, and that rising light of the 
fistic profession Tiger Bugg was one of his 
protégés. So it happened that on the night 
Tony first met the Lady from Long Acre, 
he was returning with Tiger from a bout at 
the Cosmopolitan Club. There the redoubt- 
able Tiger had just made short work of 
one Lightning Lopez, who had been heav- 
ily backed by his fellow-countrymen the 
Marquis da Freitas, and Pedro, ex-King of 
Livadia. (According to Molly Monk, an 
old friend of Tony’s and the present sweet- 
heart of Pedro, a revolution was likely in a 
short time to put him back on the throne.) 

Tony and Tiger were walking toward a 
restaurant when they saw two well-dressed 
men address a girl ahead of them, who 
shrank back in fear. 

Tony turned to Bugg. “We really can’t 
allow this sort of thing here,” he observed. 
“It has always been a most respectable 
street.” 

He walked up to the girl. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but from 
the other side of the road it looked as if 
these gentlemen were annoying you. Can I 
be of any assistance?” 

Tony turned to the two sallow-faced 
strangers. “Go away,” he said, “and hurry 
up about it.” 

But the strangers declined to be driven 
away, and a fight ensued. Presently a 
crowd gathered; and Tony, seeing that 
Tiger was amply able to finish off their 
opponents, took the girl’s arm and slipped 
away with her. But when he undertook to 
seesher home, she insisted that she had no 
home and was penniless. Puzzled, for Isa- 
bel—Isabel Francis, she said, was her name 
—evidenced breeding and refinement, Tony 
took her to a restaurant for supper; and 
then for want of a better asylum at that 
hour of the night, he escorted her to the 
house of his butler and left her under the 
care of the excellent Spalding’s excellent 
wife. 

Next day Tony breakfasted with Isabel; 











she still was reticent about herself, but she 
gave him a ring of enormous value with 
the request that he raise money on it for 
her needs. She consented for the present 
to stay under the chaperonage of Mrs. 

ding and the guardianship of Bugg. 
That ~— Bugg reported that somehow 
one of Isabel’s dark-faced assailants had 
found out her refuge, for Bugg had seen 
the fellow in the neighborhood of the 
Spaldings’ house. 

And presently Isabel’s story came out: 
for while motoring with Tony, an elderly 
and foreign-appearing man called upon the 
car to stop—even jumped upon the running- 
board. Tony put on more power, and the 
intruder was knocked off. And then Isabel 
*fessed up—that she was a queen! 

Isabel, it seemed, was the daughter of 
Don Francisco, agree to the throne of 
Livadia—who for twenty years, until the 
establishment of the republic, had striven 
to wrest the crown from Pedro’s father. 

After Don Francisco’s death, Isabel had 
been intrusted by her guardian, her Uncle 
Philip, to the care of an lish govern- 
ess, Miss Watson. Later she had been 
under the chaperonage of a Frenchwoman. 
Recently Philip had schemed to m TIsa- 
bel to Pedro, unite the claimants to the Li- 
vadian throne and overthrow the republican 
government. Disliking Pedro, Isabel had 
fled from this forced marriage and had 
sought shelter with her old governess in 
Long Acre—only to find Miss Watson 
away. It was on that night that Tony had 
found her and rescued her from two pur- 
suing emissaries of her uncle. 


HE following day Tony was informed 

by Bugg that two suspicious-looking 
foreigners had been loitering about Spald- 
ing’s house, and he set a trap for them. 
Sure enough, two Livadians shortly after- 
ward forced their way into the house with 
the intention of carrying off Isabel, but 
Tony and Bugg fell upon them, and after a 
lively little scrap showed them the error of 
their ways. 

It developed, however, that they were not 
agents of Pedro, but representatives of the 
old régime, the pa of Don Francisco, 
Isabel’s father, and that their aim was to 
overthrow the republic and restore the 
throne to Don Francisco’s heir. Tony de- 
clined to permit Isabel to be mixed up in a 
revolution, however; and so, assured that 
she was being properly cared for, the two 
Livadians—Sefior Congosta and Colonel 
Saltero—took their departure amiably 
enough. 
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“TI am sure Father was wrong,” she 
said. ‘“‘I don’t feel the least like a 


queen.” 


Lady 


From Long Acre 


By Victor 
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CHAPTER XII 





“-~ ||UY sat up in his chair and for 
C; a moment or two surveyed the 

admirably kept garden of 
Goodmansrest with a thoughtful frown. 
Then his gaze traveled back to Tony 
and Isabel. 

“We are in an extraordinary situa- 
tion,” he observed slowly. 

They were all of them sitting in the 
morning sunshine on the lawn at the 
back of the house. Tony had just fin- 
ished giving his cousin a _ spirited 
description of his interview with Con- 
gosta and Saltero. 

“I don’t see anything so very ex- 
traordinary about it,” said Tony placid- 
ly. ‘Everybody seems to me to be be- 
having in a most natural and reasonable 
manner. In fact, I am just a bit disap- « 
pointed. I always thought that people 
who went in for revolutions were much 
more mysterious and exciting.” 
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“Well, I don’t know what you want!” 
retorted Guy. ‘You appear to have got 
both the Royalists and the Franciscans 
on your track, and as far as sticking 
at trifles goes, I shouldn’t imagine there 
was much to choose between any of the 
parties in Livadia.” 

“You must remember that you are 
speaking of Isabel’s native land,” pro- 
tested Tony reprovingly. 

“Oh, he can say what he likes about 
Livadia,” said Isabel. “It’s all true.” 

“And anyhow,” went on Guy, “if we 
mean to get out of this business safely 
and successfully, we must look at things 
exactly as they are and not as they ought 
to be. As far as I can see, the whole 
affair is more like a cheap melodrama 
than anything else, but that doesn’t mean 
there isn’t a very real danger for people 
who choose to mix themselves up in it.” 
He paused. “What was your final un- 
derstanding with these—these people?” 

“Oh, we parted the best of friends,” 
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said Tony cheerfully. “At least Con- 
gosta and I did. The Colonel was a 
little bit stuffy at not being allowed to 
see Isabel, but I put that down to his 
military training. A good soldier never 
likes to be balked in his object.” 

“Ves, yes—but what are they going 
to do?” persisted Guy. “You must liave 
come to some sort of an arrangement.” 

“We came to a very good arrange- 
ment,” said Tony. “I am to continue 
looking after Isabel and keeping her 
away from the fascinations of Peter, 
while they go on with the job of getting 
the throne ready for her. The Colonel 
is on his way back to Livadia already.” 

“And what about the other man— 
Congosta ?” 

“Congosta is staying on in England 
for the present. I have his address at 
Richmond. He says it’s necessary that 
some one should be here in order to keep 
an eye on Peter and Da Freitas. I don’t 
suppose he altogether trusts me either.” 

“T dare say he doesn’t,” observed Guy 
dryly. “He probably agreed to the ar- 
rangement because he hadn’t any imme- 
diate choice in the matter. I shouldn’t 
imagine that we could depend on him 
in the least.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Tony. “He 
seems to have a great faith in the vir- 
tue and nobility of the English aristoc- 
racy.” 

“Have you made any plans yourself ?” 
asked Guy. 


ONY took a thoughtful pull at his 
cigar. “Well, I have got one or two 
ideas that I was talking over with Isabel 
last night. In the first place I think 
I shall tell Aunt Fanny all about it. 
It’s just the sort of thing that would 
appeal to her thoroughly; and then she 
would be an excellent chaperon if we 
happened to want one.” 
Guy pondered over the suggestion for 
a moment. “I think you are right,” he 
admitted half reluctantly. “We certainly 
ought to have some one for—for Isa- 
bel’s sake” (it was the first time he had 
dropped the more formal “Miss Fran- 
cis”), “and I suppose Aunt Fanny is the 
only possible person. All the same, the 
fewer people who know anything about 
it, the better.” 
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“T don’t propose to tell anyone else,” 
said Tony, “except Molly. Oh, it’s all 
right,” he added, as Guy directed an 
embarrassed glance toward their com- 
panion. “I told Isabel all about Molly 
last night. She has survived the shock 
splendidly.” 

“T am not a child, Cousin Guy,” said 
Isabel with dignity. 

“But is it necessary to bring this—this 
young woman in?” objected Guy. 

“Of course it is,” said Tony, “and I 
wish you wouldn’t refer to her in that 
dreadful way. It sounds as if she wore 
black cotton gloves. Molly’s our chief 
intelligence department. It’s only 
through her that we can get any idea 


’ of what’s going on at Richmond, and 


apart from that she is the best friend we 
could possibly have. She regards Peter 
as her private property,—a poor thing, 
but her own,—and she doesn’t mean to 
lose him without a good scrap. She's 
got grit and nerve, Molly has: other- 
wise she wouldn’t be playing lead at the 
Gaiety.” 

“Very well,” said Guy resignedly. “I 
suppose that if one goes in for this sort 
of thing, one must get help where- one 
can. When do you propose to see her?” 

“Now,” said Tony, “if she’s out of 
bed. I am going to motor down there 
right away.” He got up from his chair. 
“You will be careful while I am away, 
wont you, Isabel?” he added. “Bugg is 
on duty, all right, but I think it would be 
safer for you to stop in the garden unless 
you want to go back to the house. One 
doesn’t know what Da Freitas may be 
up to.” 

“Isabel will be quite safe,” said Guy 
with some spirit. “I will remain with 
her myself if she will allow me to.” 

“That will be very nice,” said Isabel 
graciously. 

Tony tossed away the stump of his 
cigar. “I believe that Guy will end by 
being the most reckless adventurer of 
the lot of us,” he said gravely. “It’s 
generally the way when people take up a 
fresh hobby late in life.” 

Isabel gave one of her little rippling 
laughs, and before Guy could think of 
an adequate retort, Tony had sauntered 
off up the path in the direction of the 
garage. 





THE LADY FROM LONG ACRE 


MONG the hobbies of Miss Molly 

Monk that of early rising—as Tony 
knew—occupied a comparatively modest 
place, and he was accordingly not sur- 
prised, on reaching her flat, to learn 
from Claudine, the French maid, that 
her mistress was still in bed. 

“Ts she awake?” he inquired. 

“Mais oui, m’sieur,” replied Claudine. 
“She ’ave ’er morning chocolate. I just 
take it in to ’er.” 

“Well, will you go and give her my 
love,” said Tony, ‘and tell her I should 
like to see her as soon as it could be 
happily managed ?” 

Claudine conducted Tony to the little 
drawing-room, and then tripped demure- 
ly away down the passage to deliver her 
message. She was not absent for long, 
as thirty seconds could hardly have 
elapsed before she reéntered the apart- 
ment. 

“If M’sieur will follow me,” she an- 
nounced, ‘“Madem’selle will receive him.” 

She led the way to Molly’s bedroom, 
and pushing open the door, which was 
already ajar, ushered Tony into a charm- 
ing atmosphere of cream walls, apple- 
green hangings and a huge brass bed- 
stead. In the bedstead was Molly. She 
was sitting up against a little mountain 
of white pillows, with a Japanese ki- 
mono thrown lightly round her gossamer 
nightdress, and her red hair streaming 
loose over her shoulders. She was sip- 
ping chocolate, and looked very cool 
and attractive. 

“Hello, Tony!” she said. “I hope you 
don’t mind being received in this shame- 
less fashion. It’s your own fault, you 
know, for coming so early.” 

She extended a slim white hand and 
wrist, and Tony having implanted a 
kiss on the latter, seated himself com- 
fortably on the end of the bed. 

“T am not seriously annoyed, Molly,” 
he replied. “I find that my naturally 
Calvinistic principles are becoming 
broader as I get older.” He looked at 
her with an approving glance. “Be- 
sides,” he went on, “at one time it was 
all the fashion to receive distinguished 
visitors in bed. Madame du Barry—a 
very highly connected French lady— 
made a hobby of it.” 

“Did she? 


9 


The saucy puss!” said 
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Molly. She pushed across a tortoise- 
shell cigarette-case that was lying on 
the silk coverlet in front of her. “You 
can light up if you like,” she added. 
“I am going to have one myself in a 
minute.” 

Tony took advantage of her permis- 
sion, and leaning back against the brass 
rail blew out a little spiral of smoke. 

“I came at this indelicate hour,” he 
observed, “because I promised I would 
look round directly I had anything to 
tell you.” 

Molly sat up in bed. “Oh,” she ex- 
claimed eagerly, “have you heard from 
that friend of yours—the one in Port- 
riga?” 

Tony shook his head. “Not yet: there 
hasn’t been time.” He paused. “I don’t 
know that it’s altogether necessary to go 
to Portriga for news, though. One 
seems to be able to pick up a certain 
amount of Livadian gossip in London.” 

Molly put down her cup of chocolate 
on the tray beside her. “Tony,” she 
said, “what have you heard?” 

“It’s a long and poignant story,” said 
Tony. “Are you in any hurry to get 
up ae 

“Do I look like it?’ She reached 
across the bed for the cigarette-case. 
“Wait a moment till I’ve got a light: 
then I sha’n’t interrupt you.” 


SHE struck a match, and drawing in 
a mouthful of smoke, leaned back 
again against the pillows. 


“That’s better,” she observed con- 
tentedly. ‘Now fire ahead.” 

The art of telling a long story well is 
a regrettably rare one; especially among 
people who are chiefly addicted to the 
habit. Tony, however, undoubtedly pos- 
sessed it to a certain extent, and in the 
present case he enjoyed the additional 
advantage of having already practiced 
upon Guy. Starting from his meeting 
with Isabel in Long Acre, he recounted 
in that pleasantly unhurried fashion of 
his the whole of the spirited events 
which had led up to his present visit. 
He concealed nothing—not even his de- 
ception of Isabel in connection with the 
pawning of her ring, for if Molly was 
to be accepted as an active ally, it was 
obviously necessary that there should be 
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“There's nothing to thank me for,” 
said Tony. “I have taken up the case 
in the interest of European morals. [ 
don’t approve of a young man’s marry- 
ing when he already has a wife in the 
sight of Heaven.” 

‘Not only in the sight of Heaven,” 

olly with spirit. “In the 
ioe the registrar of Chel 
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no half-measures about the matter. Be- 
sides, Tony, who preferred his own 
judgment to anyone’s else, considered 
Molly to be one of the most trust- 
worthy people he had ever met. 

She was at all events an irreproach- 
able listener. Lying back against the 
pillows, her hands clasped behind her 
head, she followed his narrative with an 
absorbed interest that showed itself 
plainly in her eyes. She made no at- 
tempt to interrupt him or to ask ques- 
tions—indeed, with the exception of 
occasionally knocking off the ash of her 
cigarette into the breakfast-tray, she re- 
mained as motionless and silent as a 
Kirchner picture. 

“And that,” observed Tony in con- 
clusion, “is as far as we’ve got to at 
present. At least, it’s all I know for 
certain. Of course, I may get back to 
find that Guy and Isabel have been mur- 
dered in the garden.” He rose from the 
bed, and crossing to the fireplace, tossed 
away the stump of his cigarette. ‘Well, 
what do you say, Molly?” he added 
_Cheerfully. “Are you prepared to come 
in with us, and do your bit in saving 
Peter from bigamy?” 

Molly sat up in bed, her blue eyes 
gleaming with a brisk and businesslike 
determination. 

“T should think I was!’’ she observed 
crisply. “If anyone imagines I’ve taken 
all the trouble of training and educating 
Peter for nothing, they’re making a fat 
mistake.” She shook back her hair with 
a resolute gesture that spoke volumes 
for her sincerity. ‘Tony,” she said, 
“you're a brick. I really don’t know 
how to thank you.” 

“There’s nothing to thank me for,” 
said Tony. “I have taken up the case 
in the interest of European morals. I 
don’t approve of a young man’s marry- 
ing when he already has a wife in the 
sight of Heaven.” 

“Not only in the sight of Heaven,” 
returned Molly with spirit. “In the 
sight of the registrar of Chelmsford as 
well.” 


“Good 


"THERE was a brief pause. 
“Ts that 


Lord!” said Tony slowly. 
a fact?” 
Molly half jumped up in bed, and 
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then sitting down again, pulled up the 
counterpane. 

“I can’t get out,” she said; “this 
nightdress isn’t respectable. Just go to 
the dressing-table, TTony—there’s a dear 
—and open that top drawer on the right. 
You'll find a jewel-case inside, a brown 
one.” 

Tony did as he was commanded, and 
took out a small Russia leather box, with 
Molly’s initials in gold stamped upon the 
lid. 

“Here you are,” she said, holding out 
her hand. “Now give me that little 
bunch of keys by the brush.” 

She opened the box, and rummaging 
inside, extracted a slip of paper which 
she unfolded and glanced through be- 
fore handing to Tony. 

“How about that?” she inquired with 
a sort of dispassionate triumph. 

Tony took the document, and sitting 
down again on the -foot of the bed, 
spread it out in front of him. It was 
the ordinary registrar’s form of mar- 
riage-certificate, dated at Chelmsford 
six months previously, and it set out in 
the restrained but convincing style 
adopted by such authors, that on the 
date in question Mary Monk, daughter 
of John Monk, gamekeeper, and Pedro 
da Talles, son of Pedro da Talles, 
gentleman, had seen fit to enter into the 
bonds of holy matrimony. 

Tony read it through with an interest 
that he seldom devoted to current litera- 
ture, and then looked up with an expres- 
sion of deep admiration. 

“You’re a wonderful person, Molly,” 
he observed. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Oh, 
I’m not under any mistaken ideas about 
its value,” she replied coolly. “I know 
it wouldn’t cut any ice in Livadia—and 
I expect it’s about equally useless here. 
You see, in the first place, Pedro isn’t 
allowed to marry anyone cxcept a 
royalty, and then of course this paper’s 
all out of order. You see, we had to 
keep it dark who Peter really was, or of 
course the news would have been all over 
the shop. Fortunately no ordinary person 
in England knows his family name, so 
there wasn’t much chance of anybody’s 
spotting the entry. The only thing was, 
we couldn’t describe his father as a king 




















—that would have busted the show 
hopelessly ; so we had to put him down 
as a gentleman. I expect that’s enough 
to make it illegal by itself.” 

“TI should think so,” said Tony. “It’s 
certainly a very misleading description, 
judging by popular rumor.” He paused. 
“What made you do it, Molly, and how 
did you manage to bring it off?” 

“Oh, it was easy enough,” replied 
Molly a little contemptuously. “I be- 
lieve I. could make Peter do almost any- 
thing. He's frightfully fond of me, in 
his way.” She leaned forward and 
picked up the paper. “I don’t really 
know why I bothered about it,” she 
added thoughtfully. “I think it was 
partly just to show myself I could, and 
partly,’—she stopped and laughed,— 
“well, Granddad used to be church- 
warden at Helbeck, you know, and right 
underneath everything I think I’ve got 
some secret strain of lower-middle-class 
respectability.” 

“T am glad it hasn’t hampered your 
taste in nightdresses,” said Tony. “That 
would have been a tragedy.” He helped 
himself to another cigarette. ‘Well, 
you’re going to come in with us, and 
battle for your rights, then?” he added. 

“Every time,” observed Molly with 
decision. ‘I know where I am now, and 
that will make all the difference. Up 
till to-day I have sort of been fighting 
in the dark.” 

“Have you seen Peter again?” in- 
quired Tony. 

Molly nodded. “He was here yester- 
day. He wouldn’t tell me anything, but 
I could see he was nearly worried out of 
his life. I don’t believe it’s entirely 
about this girl; I am sure from the way 
he spoke that things are coming to a 
head out in Livadia.” 

“T expect they are,” said Tony. “You 
can’t work up a revolution and then 
postpone it like a mothers’ meeting. 
Isabel’s disappearance must have made 
Da Freitas as mad as a wet hen. It’s 
come just at the wrong moment.” 

“Is this girl really so like me?” asked 
Molly. 

“Wonderfully,” said Tony, “con- 
sidering how rare beauty is. She has 
brown eyes instead of blue, but anyone 
who was shortsighted or a little intoxi- 
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cated might easily mistake her for you. 
Probably that’s why Peter wanted to 
kiss her that night after dinner.” 


MmMoLty looked a little skeptical. 
“Peter will kiss anybody,” she said, 
“especially when he’s had a drink or 
two.” She paused. “Still, I don’t think 
I like her being quite so like me,” she 
added thoughtfully. 

“It can’t be helped,” said Tony. “I 
expect Heaven had some of the material 
left over, and didn’t want to waste it.” 

“Oh, I’m not worrying, really,” re- 
plied Molly. “I’ve become a sort of 
habit to Peter. He would be absolutely 
lost without me now. He said as much 
himself yesterday, and he’s not given to 
making pretty speeches. You see, I’m 
the only girl he has ever known who was 
really fond of him for his own sake. All 
the rest have been absolute rotters.” 

“He doesn’t deserve his luck,” said 
Tony severely. “It’s incredible that 
anyone could be so stupid as to prefer 
sitting on a throne in Livadia to stopping 
in London and making love to you.” 

“Oh, it’s not his fault,” protested 
Molly. “It’s all that old pig Da Freitas. 
Peter knows perfectly well he is not fit 
to be a king. I have told him so again 
and again, and in his heart he absolutely 
agrees with me. He always makes a 
mess of things if I’m not there to look 
after him.” 

Tony got up from the bed. “It’s 
really a work of pure benevolence that 
we’re engaged on,” he observed. “We 
might almost christen ourselves the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Peter, and appeal for a public subscrip- 
tion.” He picked up his hat off the 
chair. “Well, anyhow, Molly,” he 
added, “from to-day we shall consider 
you one of us, and keep you posted.” 

“Right-o!” replied Molly cheerfully. 
“And the same here. I am quite sure 
that if Peter is going to do anything 
very desperate, he’ll let me know about it 
in spite of Da Freitas. Anyhow, it wont 
be my fault if he doesn’t.” 

“T don’t suppose it wili,” said Tony. 

He bent down and implanted a kiss 
just under her chin, which Molly con- 
siderately elevated for the purpose, and 
then, after having bestowed half a 
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sovereign upon Claudine, who glided out 
into the hall to open the front door for 
him, he clambered back into his car and 
set off on the return journey. 


HAVING arrived home, he drove up 

to the garage, and leaving the car 
in the care of Jennings, walked down 
the path to the lawn where he had left 
Guy and Isabel. The chairs they had 
been sitting on were still there, but there 
was no sign of their late occupants. 
Thinking that perhaps another botany- 
lesson was in progress, Tony strolled on 
round the garden, but except for a 
white-whiskered gentleman who was do- 
ing something mysterious with a spade, 
the place seemed to be deserted. He re- 
turned to the house, and entering the 
morning-room by the open French win- 
dow, rang the bell for Spalding. 

“They have gone across to Number 
Sixteen, Sir Antony,” replied the latter 
in answer to his inquiry. ‘Miss Francis 
wished to return before lunch, and Mr. 
Guy told me to inform you that he and 
Bugg had walked across with her. They 
will be back by one o’clock.” 

There was a pause. 

“T suppose you heard about our little 


entertainment there yesterday?” said 
Tony. 
Spalding inclined his head. “Mrs. 


Spalding informed me of the facts, sir. 
They appear to have made a consider- 
able impression upon her.” 

“Mrs. Spalding was magnificent,” 
said Tony. “It’s quite impossible to 
frighten her.” 

“Quite, sir,” agreed Spalding. 
observed that myself, sir.” 

“T hope you don’t object, Spalding,” 
said Tony. “I don’t think we did any 
harm to your property.” 

“That’s perfectly all right, sir,” re- 
plied the butler. “I trust that you will 
consider yourself quite at home there. 
The house is fully insured.” 

“Thank you, Spalding,” said Tony. 
“You are always very obliging.” 

Spalding acknowledged the compli- 
ment with another grave bow, and pick- 
ing up the current copy of The Auto- 
car, which contained a description of 
the last Brooklands meeting, Tony saun- 
tered out again to the lawn. 


“T’ve 


pat tt, 
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Here he established himself comfort- 
ably in a basket chair, and after lighting 
a pipe, opened the paper at the article 
in question. It was enriched with several 
complimentary references to himself and 
his driving, and Tony, who liked to 
hear agreeable sentiments expressed 
about anyone that he was fond of, read 
it through with appreciative interest. 
He had just finished, and was lying back 
in the sunshine in a pleasant state of 
contentment with the universe, when the 
French window opened, and Spalding 
came down onto the lawn, carrying a 
small silver salver, containing a couple 
of visiting cards. He advanced to 
where Tony was sitting. 

“Two gentlemen have called, sir, and 
would like to see you.” 

Tony took out his pipe and shook off 
the ash onto the grass. 

“What are their names, Spalding?” 
he inquired. 

The butler glanced at the cards. 

“They are two foreign gentlemen, Sir 
Antony. The Marquis da Freitas, and 
the Count da Sé.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


HERE was a moment's pause, and 

then in a leisurely fashion, Tony 

knocked the remaining tobacco 

out of his pipe and put it away in his 
pocket. 

“How jolly!” he observed. 
have you done with them?” 

“T have shown them into the library, 
Sir Antony.” 

Tony got up from his chair and 
pulled down his coat. 

“Do I look respectable, Spalding ?” he 
asked. “I shouldn’t like to receive such 
distinguished visitors with any sugges- 
tion of slovenliness.” 

Spalding inspected him carefully, and 
then stepping forward, removed a small 
piece of white thread from the knee of 
his trousers. 

“There is nothing the matter now, Sir 
Antony,” he replied. 

Tony walked leisurely up the steps 
into the house, and crossing the morning- 
room and the hall, opened the door of 
the library. 


“What 
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Da Freitas and the Count, both irre- Panting and trembling, she 
proachably dressed in frock coats, were lung to his shoulder, the 
standing on the hearth-rug. mune. emabing ta her f 
; sia ghtly in her 
“Hullo, Marquis!” observed Tony. hand. “Well done, Isa- 
“This is awfully nice of you to come and bel!” he gasped. 
look me up. A sort of burying of the 
pugilistic hatchet, eh?” rn iniet 
With an affable bow Wh! 
the Marquis accepted his 
proffered hand. 
“It is my 
hope that we 
shall always be 
good friends,” 
he replied in 
that smooth, 
purring voice 
of his. Then 
indicating his 
companion, he 
added : ‘May I 
have the honor 
of presenting 
you to the 
Count da Sé?” 
Tony shook 






With an air of 
pleased remem- 
brance Tony 
turned back to 
Isabel’s guardian. 

“Why, surely!” 






















hands in turn , By WAN Wak rf he exclaimed. “How 
with the ryt al ‘Sy \ / stupid of me! I say, I hope 
Count, who Lat ‘a M al) you didn’t hurt yourself 


when you fell off the car.’ 
The Count drew himself 
up. “It is through a miracle 
that I was not killed,” he re- 
plied with some stiffness. 
Tony nodded sympathet- 

“How do you ically. “I know,” he said. 
do?” said Tony. “That’s the danger of a 
“I suppose it’s my ff} i A . Y clay soil. It gets so 
imagination, but : a hard in hot weather. 
d’you know, I can’t uth ) A sudden tinge of 
help feeling I color appeared in 
have seen you er a i the Count’s parch- 
before.” md | Hi) mentlike face, and 


in contrast 
with the ur- 
bane Da Fre- 
itas, seemed 
nervous and ill at 
ease, 





Momently (i aS once again the 
the Count aN Ly wre hy, Saye Mu soothing tones of 
appeared at \ enn WK ey Da Freitas broke in 
a loss how | \) upon the conversation. 
to reply, and “T expect,” he said suavely, “that we 
before he could have all been more or less under a mis- 
recover himself, the Marquis da Freitas understanding. I am quite sure that 
had taken up the gauntlet. when matters are explained, this little 

“You are right, Sir Antony. You comedy of errors will settle itself.” 
made the Count’s acquaintance in Rich- “I shouldn’t wonder,” said Tony. 
mond Park the day before yesterday. It “But wont you both sit down and have 


is that meeting to a certain extent which cigars? There’s no reason we shouldn’t 
is responsible for our visit.” be comfortable while we are talking.” 
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E took a box off the mantelpiece and 

held it out in turn to his two guests. 
Da Freitas helped himself, and after a 
second’s hesitation, the Count followed 
suit, as though the tempting appearance 
of the cabafas that it contained had 
proved too strong for his contemplated 
refusal. 

It was Da Freitas who reopened the 
conversation. Having seated himself on 
the broad leather-covered couch against 
the wall, he took an appreciative pull at 
his cigar and then removed it carefully 
from between his thick lips. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that you are 
aware who the young lady is that you 
have apparently been good-natured 
enough to assist ?” 

It was the identical question that 
Congosta had opened with, and Tony 
answered it in much the same fashion. 

“Why, of course,” he said. ‘When 
I make new friends, I am always most 
careful about their antecedents.” 

The Marquis looked up at him sharp- 
ly, but Tony’s face was expressionless. 

“As you may imagine,” continued the 
former, “it was a cause of infinite re- 
lief to the Count and myself to learn 
that her foolish escapade had had no 
more serious consequences.” He paused. 
“We should be interested to learn how 
you became acquainted.” 

“We were introduced by a mutual ac- 
quaintance in Long Acre,” said Tony. 

The Marquis raised his eyebrows. 
“Ah, indeed!” he replied courteously. 
“T had no idea that Isabella had any 
acquaintances in London. That was one 
thing that made us so extremely anxious 
about her.” 

He paused again as though giving 
* Tony an opportunity to be a little more 
communicative—a thoughtful attention 
which the latter appeared to overlook. 

“IT suppose,” he continued with a 
good-natured laugh, “that the dear, 
foolish child has been telling you of the 
terrible tragedies of a high destiny. She 
is incredibly romantic, as you have 
doubtless seen. It’s a charming weak- 
ness in a young girl, but,”—he shrugged 
his shoulders,—‘‘well, sometimes we 
poor elders are forced to appear un- 
sympathetic in order to be kind.” 

“Yes,” said Tony. ‘So I gather.” 
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Again the Marquis glanced at him 
quickly, and then as if partly reassured 
by the perfect tranquillity of his counte- 
nance, proceeded in the same strain of 
benevolent urbanity: 

“To youth the claims of duty must 
always seem hard and _ unreasonable. 
One would not wish it otherwise. If 
we were not a little unwise and im- 
patient in the springtime of life, what 
interest would be left to us for the 
autumn and the winter?” He took an- 
other pull at his cigar, and blew out a 
philosophic cloud of smoke, “I pre- 
sume,” he added smilingly, “that you 
are fully acquainted with the main 
cause of our little runaway’s desperate 
decision ?” 

“T understand,” said Tony, “that she 
was unable to appreciate the more subtle 
points of her selected husband.” 

Da Freitas waved his hand indul- 
gently. “Ah, well, my dear Sir Antony, 
between ourselves I’ do not mind ad- 
mitting that His Majesty is not perhaps 
the figure of romance that a young girl 
pictures in her dreams. But what would 
you? He loves her devotedly, and he 
will make her a good—an excellent hus- 
band. It will be an ideal marriage.” 

“You really think so?” said Tony art- 
lessly. 

“T am sure of it. Why should I have 
encouraged it otherwise? We have 
nothing to gain politically by such a 
match. His Majesty might have made 
an alliance with one of the most power- 
ful reigning houses in Europe, but he 
loves his cousin, and I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that when there is no 
grave objection, it is best to follow the 
counsels of the heart.” 

“But there is a grave objection,” said 
Tony, “—on the lady’s part.” 

Again Da Freitas shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “My dear Sir Antony—a young 
girl’s whims and fancies! What are 
they, anyway? Three parts shyness and 
modesty. Within a week of her mar- 
riage she will be perfectly happy and 
contented.” 


ONY leaned back and crossed his 

legs. ‘Well, I’ll tell her what you 
say,” he observed, “but I am afraid I 
can’t hold out much hope.” 














There was a short and rather preg- 
nant silence. 

“The position does not appear to be 
quite clear to you, Sir Antony,” re- 
marked Da Freitas with a somewhat ex- 
cessive politeness. “While we appre- 
ciate your friendly offer of assistance, 
there can be no question of our sending 
messages through any third party. The 
Count da Sé is Her Highness’ legal 
guardian, and the sooner she is restored 
to his care and protection, the better it 
will be for everybody concerned.” 

“I dare say,” replied Tony lazily; 
“but you see there’s a difficulty in the 
way. She dislikes him even more than 
she does you and Pedro.” 

Da Freitas controlled himself ad- 
mirably. 

“It is scarcely a question of Her 
Highness’ personal feelings,” he ob- 
served. “I fancy that we are the best 
judges of her future welfare, and in 
any case the present state of affairs 
is quite impossible and cannot be allowed 
to continue.” 

“I don’t see why,” persisted Tony 
cheerfully. “I have accepted Isabel as 
a cousin, and the arrangement suits us 
both excellently. Of course, I am sorry, 
in a way, that Pedro should be disap- 
pointed, but after all, it only serves him 
right. I don’t approve of a young man 
marrying a nice girl, unless he has led 
a healthy and reputable life.” 

This was too much for the Count da 
Sé, who started up in his chair with an 
indignant gasp. 

“Sir,” he exclaimed, 
solent.” 

Tony looked across at him with per- 
fect good temper. 

“We are all insolent in England,” he 
said. “It’s the result of there being no 
dueling.” 

“Sir Antony is indulging his sense 
of humor,” broke in Da Freitas with a 
dangerous suavity. “We can hardly in- 
sult his intelligence by suggesting that 
he is taking up this position seriously. 
Otherwise it might be necessary to re- 
mind him that in this great and ad- 
mirable country of his there is such a 
thing as the law.” 

“T have been told,” said Tony, “that 
it is our supreme national achievement.” 


“you are in- 
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“It is at least effective,” replied Da 
Freitas with some significance. “I 
understand that it takes a very definite 
view as to the detention of a minor 
from her-legal guardian.” 

“There is only one trouble about the 
law in England,” said Tony. “It’s in- 
clined to be slow in its operation.” 

Da Freitas’ white teeth exhibited 
themselves in a smile. 

“That,” he observed, “is a universal 
weakness in legal systems, but fortunate- 
ly there are ways and methods of over- 
coming it. In the present case, for in- 
stance, I fancy that a few words from 
me to your extremely courteous and 
obliging Foreign Office might have a 
very far-reaching effect.” 

“IT am sure they would,” said Tony 
cordially. ‘In fact, I shouldn’t be the 
least surprised if they reached as far as 
Livadia. It’s extraordinary how news 
travels—especially interesting and ro- 
mantic news of this sort.” 


alae again there was a pause in the 
conversation. Then Da Freitas 
laughed—easily and pleasantly. 

“If that remark is intended for a 
threat, I am afraid that your informa- 
tion is a little out of date. His Majesty's 
intentions are already known to the gov- 
ernment at Portriga.” 

Tony shook his head. “I wasn’t 
thinking so much about the Govern- 
ment,” he said. “It was the friends and 
supporters of the late Don Francisco 
that I had in my mind. I’ve an idea 
that some of them might like to come 
over to Richmond and congratulate the 
Count on having arranged such a satis- 
factory marriage.” 

The effect that this innocent remark 
produced upon Isabel’s uncle was 
prompt and remarkable. His naturally 
unpleasant complexion went a sort of 
dirty green, and flinging his half- 
smoked cigar on the carpet, he rose un- 
steadily to his feet. 

“Are we to sit here and be threatened 
and insulted any longer?” he demanded 
of Da Freitas. 

“Apparently not,” said Tony, “but all 
the same, there’s no need to burn a hole 
in my nice carpet.” 

With a masterful gesture, Da Freitas 
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checked his companion’s outburst. 
Then he too rose from the sofa, 
and stood facing Tony with the same 
easy and smiling urbanity that he 
had displayed all through the inter- 
view. 

“We are flattered at your interest in 
the affairs of our afflicted country, Sir 
Antony; but if you will forgive my 
' offering you a little advice, it is a 
dangerous habit to make a plaything 
out of what other people take 
seriously.” 

Tony stepped to the fireplace 
and pressed the electric bell. 

“All real pleasure seems to have 
a certain amount of risk about it,” 
he admitted sadly. “The only thing 
to do is to hope for the best and 
take every proper precaution.” 

The Marquis picked up his hat from 
the table. 

“I have heard more foolish re- 
marks,” he observed, “from consider- 
ably wiser people.” 

There was a sound outside, and then 
the door opened and Spalding appeared 
on the threshold. 

Tony turned to his guests. “Have 
you a car?” he inquired, “or can my man 
drive you anywhere?” 

Da Freitas bowed. “You are very 
kind,” he said, “but there is no need 
to trouble you. We are in the for- 
tunate position of being able to look 
after ourselves—in every way.” 

He walked to the door, followed 
by the Count da Sé, who haughtily 
ignored Tony’s polite farewell. 
Leaning against the mantelpiece, the 
latter waited placidly until he heard 
the noise of the departing car, and 
then strolling out into the hall, dis- 


Spalding inclined his head. 
“Mrs. Spalding informed 
me of the facts, sir. They 
appear to. have made a 
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instincts prove to be so invariably ac- 
curate.” 
Spalding, as usual, acknowledged the 
compliment with a slight bow. 
“Would you wish lunch to be served, 
sir?” he inquired. “Or shall I put it 
off for a quarter of an hour?” 
“Oh, no, you can bring 
it up,” said Tony. “I 
want support. There is 
something very ex- 
hausting about the for- 
eign aristocracy.” 

He strolled out into 
the garden, where Isabel 
and Guy, who were 

back in their old 

seats, jumped up 
eagerly to meet him. 
“Well?” they in- 
quired simultaneously. 
“Fairly so,’’ said 
Tony, “considering 
what I have been 
through. I had no idea 
that this conspiracy busi- 
ness was such an intellec- 
tual strain.” 
“Oh, what did Da Freitas 
say?” asked Isabel, clasp- 
ing her hands. “I could al- 
yj most see him standing 
there smiling and threat- 
ening you in that horrible 
smooth way of his.” 
“He was in quite 
good form,’ said 
Tony cheerfully, “and 
so was Uncle Phil.” 
He put his arm 
through hers. “But 
come along in, and 
I'll tell you all about 





covered Spalding in the act of clos-, 
ing the front door. 

“Have Miss Francis and Mr. Guy 
come back yet?” Tony inquired. 

“Yes, Sir Antony,” replied Spalding. 
“They returned a few minutes ago and 
are waiting in the garden. I took the 
liberty of informing them who your 
visitors were. You had given no in- 
structions, but I thought you might wish 
them to know.” 

“Tt’s a waste of time giving you in- 
structions, Spalding,” said Tony. “Your 


pression on 


her.” it while we are hav- 


ing some food. We 
mustn’t allow our pleasures to interfere 
with the more serious duties of life.” 

They made their way to the dining- 
room, where Spalding was just bringing 
in lunch, and over an excellent saddle 
of mutton Tony gave them a leisurely 
but animated description of his recent 
interview. 

“T don’t know what you think,” he 
finished, “but my own idea is that Da 
Freitas was skidding a little from the 
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truth when he said that the Republican 
Government knew all about Peter’s 
matrimonial plans. I don’t see how 
they can, unless Congosta’s people have 
told them, and that isn’t likely.” 
“They may have spies of their own,” 
suggested Guy. “They must know that 
the King is plotting to come back, and 
you can be pretty sure that they are 
keeping an eye on him some way or 
other.” He paused. “I wonder what 
Da Freitas will do next!” he added. 
“We needn’t worry ourselves,” 
said Tony. “We shall find out be- 
fore very long. I never saw a mid- 
dle-aged nobleman more obviously 
bent upon immediate mischief.” 
Isabel nodded her agreement. 
“He always has some plan 
ready if another one fails. In 
Livadia when he was prime 
minister, they used to call him 
the Black Spider.” 
“Do you think he knows 
where Isabel is?” asked Guy. 
“T shouldn’t wonder,” said Tony 
placidly. “He gave me the impression 
of having several aces up his sleeve.” 


UY frowned thoughtfully. “I 

don’t think it’s very safe leaving 
her at Spalding’s with only Bugg to 
look after her. These people have 
big interests at stake, and they wont 
mind what methods they employ.” 

“No,” said Tony; “to do Da 
Freitas justice, I shouldn’t think 
there was any maudlin fastidi- 
ousness about him.”’ He paused 
to mix himself a whisky and 


“Not at all,” said Guy firmly. “Every 
right-minded person finds it a pleasure 
and a privilege to prevent injustice be- 
ing done.” 

“Especially to anyone beautiful,” 
added Tony. “It’s wonderful how 

beauty quickens one’s ethical 
sense.” He turned to Isa- 
bel. ‘How would you like 
to go to a music-hall to- 
night?” he asked. 
“Very much,” said 
Isabel promptly. 

A faint cloud of 
disapproval showed 
itself on Guy’s fore- 

head. 

“Don’t you 
think a theater 
would be more— 
more  appropri- 
ate?” he asked. 

“No,” said Tony, 
“T don’t. Isabel 
knows nothing of the 
deeper and better side of 
our English national life, 
and it’s quite time she 
learned. I shall take her to 
the Empire.” He paused. 
“I don’t like leaving her 
alone all this afternoon, 
though,” he added thought- 
fully. “I suppose you 
couldn’t possibly snatch an 
hour or two, Guy—” 

“Qh, I. shail. be~ all 
right,” interrupted Isabel 
hastily. “You mustn’t think 
of putting yourself out for 


soda. “{ am inclined to think «Mr. Spelding wes mag ™e, Cousin Guy.” 


you're right, Guy. The best nifcent,” said Tony. “It’s 


Guy laid down his knife 


thing with these strong, un- quite impossibleto frighten and fork. ‘‘My dear Isa- 
scrupulous men is to put tempta- her.” “Quite, sir,” agreed e],”” he said in that precise 


tion out of their reach.” 

“How will you do it?” 
» I shall go along this afternoon to 
Aunt Fanny and see if I can’t persuade 
her to ask Isabel to come and stay. She 
ought to be quite safe there. No one 
would ever think of looking for a queen 
in Chester Square. It’s so eminently 
respectable.” 

“T seem to be getting more of a 
bother than ever,” observed Isabel in a 
rather distressed voice. 


Spalding. 
that myself, sir.” 


“I’ve observed and dignified manner of 


his, “when you know Tony 
as well as I do, you wont pay the faintest 
attention to his remarks. I am not the 
least busy this afternoon, and I shall be 
only too pleased if you will accept my 
company.” 

“T shall be delighted,” said Isabel, 
“but I am_not really frightened of Da 
Freitas now. Look what I got yester- 
day.” 

She slipped her hand into an inside 
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pocket of the tailor-made coat she was 
wearing, and pulled out a tiny little 
ivory-handled pistol, which she held out 
for Tony’s inspection. 

“Tt’s one of Harrod’s,” she added. 
“I saw it in his list. Isn’t it nice?” 

“Charming,” said Tony. “I had no 
idea that Harrod was so bloodthirsty.” 

“Ts it loaded?” inquired Guy with a 
faint trace of anxiety. 

“Oh, yes,” said Isabel proudly. “Har- 
rod says it will kill a man at ten yards.” 

“You ought to hit Da Freitas all right 
at ten yards,” observed Tony critically. 
“He’s very podgy.” 

“You mustn’t encourage her in such 
ideas,” broke in Guy. “We're not in 
Livadia or South America.” He turned 
to Isabel. ‘People don’t shoot at each 
other in England,” he explained. “It’s 
against the law, and they would be very 
severely punished. You had better give 
me that to look after for you.” 

Isabel shook her head. “I shall shoot 
at him if he tries to take me back,” she 
said with determination. “I would 
rathcr go to prison than marry Pedro.” 

“A very healthy and reasonable senti- 
ment,” remarked Tony. “Guy has the 
most morbid ideas about the sanctity of. 
human life. He ought to belong to the 
National Liberal Club.” 

Isabel put back the pistol into her 
pocket, and after one more unavailing 
effort, Guy abandoned his protest. 

“T suppose it’s on a par with the rest 
of the situation,” he observed gloomily. 
“We shall probably all end in prison or 
something worse before we’ve finished.” 

Tony laughed and pushed across the 
whisky. 

“Never mind, Guy,” he replied in an 
encouraging voice. ‘We shall be able 
to look back on beautiful and well-spent 
lives, and that’s the only thing that 
really matters.” 


[- was close on four o’clock when Tony 
arrived at Chester Square, and was 
shown up to the drawing-room by Lady 
Jocelyn’s trim and efficient-looking par- 
lor-maid. Lady Jocelyn herself was 
sitting on the sofa, reading one of Ana- 
tole France’s earlier novels, and she shut 
the book up with a pleased smile as her 
visitor appeared on the threshold. 


“Dear Tony,” she said, “how nice of 
you to come so soon. I have been posi- 
tively ill with curiosity. It’s the only 
disease I can’t bear with dignity.” 

Tony kissed her affectionately and sat 
down on the sofa beside her. 

“I have brought you the cure, Aunt 
Fanny,” he replied, “but I’m afraid it’s 
rather an exhausting one. Do you feel 
strong enough to listen to a long and 
distressing story, involving some of the 
noblest names in Europe?” 

“The longer and distressinger it is,” 
said Lady Jocelyn, “the more I shall 
enjoy it.” She stretched out her hand 
to a small table beside her, and pressed 
an electric bell. ‘But perhaps we had 
better have tea up first,” she added. “A 
cup of tea improves the best scandal in 
the world. It makes it seem more aban- 
doned.” 

“T suppose that accounts for the great 
wealth of Lipton and Lyons,” said Tony. 
“T had always put it down to their 
Scottish blood.” 

The neat parlor-maid returned, and 
having been requested to bring tea, duly 
performed that operation with the deft- 
ness and celerity that characterized all 
Lady Jocelyn’s servants. Then, having 
received instructions that no other visi- 
tors were to be admitted, she retired 
gracefully from the scene, closing the 
door behind her. 

“Now you can begin, Tony,” said 
Lady Jocelyn, handing him one of her 
fragile Sévres cups. “Speak slowly and . 
don’t omit any of the more painful de- 
tails. I can bear anything, provided 
it’s sufficiently scandalous.” 

Thus encouraged, Tony entered upon 
his task, and in practically the same 
words as he had already told it to Molly, 
he repeated the moving story of his dis- 
covery of Isabel, and the bracing results 
which had sprung from their acquaint- 
ance. Lady Jocelyn listened to him with 
a silent but deep enjoyment which 
showed itself plainly in her twinkling 
black eyes. Like Molly, she made no 
interruptions until he had finished, con- 
tenting herself with an occasional nod 
or an appreciative smile as the more in- 
teresting developments gradually un- 
rolled themselves. When the whole 
story was finally concluded, she lay back 
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against the cushions and surveyed him 
with a sort of affectionate approval. 

“My dear Tony,” she said, “I have 
done you a great injustice. Ever since 
you were a small boy, I have admired 
your efforts at brightening the family 
life, but I never suspected you were ca- 
pable of anything like this.” 

“IT think I have always been a little 
misunderstood,” answered Tony mod- 
estly. “Some people develop late, you 
know.” 

Lady Jocelyn laughed softly. “I can 
now depart in peace,” she said. “If 
anyone had told me that I should live 
to see Laura and Henry mixed up even 
remotely in a bloodthirsty European 
scandal—” She broke off, as if mere 
words were inadcquate to express the 
depth of her emotions. 

“It is rather joyous, isn’t it?” said 
Tony. “Still, it’s their own fault, you 
know. They have been worrying me to 
take up some serious profession ever 
since the Boer business.” 

“Well, they can’t complain, then,” 
agreed Lady Jocelyn. “Kidnaping 
queens is one of the most serious pro- 
fessions that any young man could pos- 
sibly adopt.” She arranged herself 
a little more comfortably on the sofa 
and locked across at Tony with a-smile. 
“And what about my part in the play?” 
she asked. “Am I to be The Fairy God- 
mother?” 


OR a moment Tony paused. “I 

don’t know,” he said. ‘Upon my 
soul, I don’t like to drag you into it, 
Aunt Fanny.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted Lady Jocelyn 
briskly. “People of my age require a 
little mental stimulant to keep their in- 
terest in life alive.” She paused. “Be- 
sides, you must think of the girl. Even 
a princess’ reputation has to be consid- 
ered.” 

Tony nodded. ‘“That’s our weak 
point,” he observed. ‘We've got a good 
hand, but we’re a bit thin on chap- 
erons.” 

“It’s quite simple,” said Lady Joce- 
lyn. “You must bring her to stay with 
me. I am sure we should get along to- 
gether excellently. I like girls with red 
hair.” 


“T did think of it,” admitted Tony; 
“but you know, Aunt Fanny, it’s really 
rather risky. Those sleek, purring peo- 
ple like Da Freitas are dangerous beg- 
gars when they mean mischief.” 

“IT am not frightened,’ answered 
Lady Jocelyn calmly. ‘There is a very 
reliable policeman at the corner, and 
the house is heavily insured.” She laid 
down the piece of silk knitting which 
she had picked up after tea. ‘Tony,’ 
she said suddenly, “I have an idea. If 
you are really determined to play the 
knight-errant for this young woman, why 
don’t you put that very comfortable 
steam yacht of yours into commission 
and take her away out of danger? If 
you will go to some nice place, I don’t 
mind coming with you and looking after 
the proprieties. I am very fond of a 
sea-voyage even now.” 

Tony sat up and gazed at her with ad- 
miration. 

“My dear Aunt Fanny!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“That’s not an idea. That’s 
a stroke of pure genius.” He paused as 
if to allow the full brilliance of the sug- 
gestion to sink into him. “I could bring 
Guy too,” he added, “and then we should 
have a four for bridge.” 

“If Guy would come,” said Lady 
Jocelyn. “He probably considers the 
ocean not quite respectable.” 

“Oh, he’d come, all right,” said Tony. 
“He’s getting much broader-minded, es- 
pecially where Isabel’s concerned.” He 
got up from the sofa. “I will send a wire 
to Simmons on my way back. The Betty 
is in Southampton, and it wont take 
more than a day or two to get her ready.” 

“You are going to bring Isabel to 
stay with me just the same, I suppose?” 
asked Lady Jocelyn. “Apart altogether 
from Mrs. Grundy, I should think it 
would be much safer for her to leave 
Hampstead. I expect Da Freitas knows 
where she is, and in that case she must 
be in a certain amount of danger.” 

Tony nodded. “TI will bring her along 
myself to-morrow morning,” he said. 
“The house is probably watched, but I 
shall take her for a little run in the car 
first. I don’t think anyone will find out 
where we finish up.” He paused. “You 
really are a darling, Aunt Fanny,” he 
added. “I don’t know how to thank you.” 
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Lady Jocelyn smiled at him placidly. 
“T will tell you, Tony,” she said, “after 
I have seen Isabel.” 


y aes is a small confectioner’s shop, 
not a hundred yards from Victoria 
Station, which for some dark purpose 
of his own the Postmaster General 
has enriched with a telegraph of- 
fice. Here Tony halted aa, 
the car on his return § 5 
journey, and saunter- 

ing up to the desk in- 

side, selected a form, 

which after some 
consideration 

he filled up with the 

following 

message : 


hey vn , 
if bt 1, if J ff; 


“To Captain Simmons—Steam Yacht 
Betty, Southampton : 

“Please make all preparations imme- 
diate sailing. Party of six or seven, in- 
cluding servants. Duration of voyage 
uncertain. Wire earliest date likely to be 
ready. Hope you’re well. —Conway.” 

He handed it to the girl behind the 
counter, an anemic young lady of about 
seventeen, who having read it carefully 
with the aid of a pencil, looked up at 
him with a rather wistful envy. 

“One shilling and eight pence,” she 
observed. Then in a low voice she 
added: “Wish I was comin’ too. Some 
people have all the luck.” 


mae ‘ly ph 


‘é 


Tony put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out a five-pound note. He 
glanced round, and seeing that no one 
was observing them, ee Bi it across 
the counter. 

“Never mind, Gwendoline,” he said 

encouragingly. “Pay for the 
telegram out of that, and try 
to keep the other nine com- 

\ , mandments.” 
syANY Then, before the as- 
tounded young lady had 
recovered her power of 
speech, he lifted his hat 
and strolled off out of the 
wy a shop in the same leisurely 
é fashion as he had entered it. 
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— With @ pretty imperiousness 
ESET she incsted on his Iping beck 
in the chair. Then she 

bathed and dried 
is cut lips. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


brightly lighted little restaurant 

with a glance of complete content- 
ment. 

“T am quite sure Father was wrong 
about our being the rightful heirs to the 
throne,” she said. ‘Anyhow, I don’t feel 
the least like a queen.” 

“You mustn’t be so exacting,” replied 
Tony. “You look like one; and that’s 
all that any reasonable girl has any right 
to expect.” 

“Still,” persisted Isabel, “I expect 
that proper kings and queens have a spe- 
cial sort of royal feeling inside. I 
haven’t got it in the least. I’ve been a 
thousand times happier since I ran away, 
than I ever should be if I was stuck up 
on a throne. It’s the silly pretense of 
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it all that I should hate so. Even the 
sort of half ‘state’ that we used to keep 
up when Father was alive nearly drove 
me mad. It was like being surrounded 
by a lot of stupid shadows. Do you 
know that except for Miss Watson, you 
and Cousin Guy are the first real people 
I’ve ever met?” 

“There are not many about,” said 
Tony. “At least, that’s how it seems 
to me. I always feel as if I was in the 
stalls of a theater looking on at a play. 
The only real people are one’s friends 
who are sitting alongside, criticizing and 
admiring it.” 

Isabel nodded. “It’s the first time 
I've been in the audience,” she said. ‘‘Up 
till now I haven’t even done any acting. 
I have just been waiting behind the 
scenes as a sort of understudy.” 

They had just finished dinner and 
were dawdling pleasantly over coffee and 
cigarettes in the soothing atmosphere of 
the Café Bruges. Tony had chosen 
that discreet but excellent little restau- 
rant as the one in which they were least 
likely to run across inconvenient ac- 
quaintances, simce its clientele consists 
almost entirely of Board of Trade offi- 
cials, who take little interest in anything 
outside of their own absorbing profes- 
sion. Compared with these deserving 
but somber people Isabel looked very 
young and charming. The strained, 
hunted look had quite gone out of her 
face, and in the softly shaded light her 
amber eyes shone with a contented hap- 
piness that Tony found extremely at- 
tractive. 

“T think you will find Aunt Fanny 
real enough,” he said, tipping off the end 
of his cigarette into the saucer. “At 
least, she always seems amazingly so to 
me.” 

“T am sure we shall get along to- 
gether splendidly,” said Isabel. ‘She 
sounds a dear from what you have told 
me about her.” 

“She is,” replied Tony with as near 
an approach to enthusiasm as he ever at- 
tained. “She is the most complete and 
delightful aunt in the world. Fancy an 
ordinary aunt of seventy-two offering 
to come with us on the Betty!” 

“T am looking forward to it so much!” 
exclaimed Isabel happily. “I love the 
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sea. I should like to go right round 
the world and then back again.” 

Tony contemplated her with lazy en- 
joyment. “Well, there’s nothing to 
stop us,” he said, “unless Aunt Fanny 
or Guy object. I am afraid it’s not 
quite Guy’s idea of a really useful and 
intelligent employment.” 

“He is serious,” admitted Isabel, “but 
he is very kind. I dare say he wouldn’t 
mind if I asked hi-1 nicely.” 

“It’s quite possible,” said Tony grave- 
ly. He glanced at his watch. “We 
ought to be getting along to the Em- 
pire,” he added, “or we shall miss the 
performing sea-lions. I wouldn’t have 
that happen for anything in the world.” 


HE paid the bill, and leaving the 

restaurant, they strolled off through 
the brightly lighted streets in the direc- 
tion of Leicester Square. It was a de- 
lightfully fine evening, and Isabel, who 
had insisted on walking, drank in the 
varied scene with an interest and enjoy- 
ment that would have satisfied Charles 
Lamb. There was a freshness and ex- 
citement about her pleasure in it all that 
spoke eloquently of the dull life she 
must have been forced to lead by her 
guardian, and Tony felt more gratified 
than ever at his remembrance of the 
heavy thud with which that gentleman 
had rebounded from the sun-baked soil 
of Richmond Park. 

It cannot justly be said that the Em- 
pire program contained any very re- 
freshing novelties, but Isabel’s enthu- 
siasm was contagious. Tony found him- 
self applauding the sea-lions and the 
latest half-naked dancer with generous 
if indiscriminating heartiness, while the 
jests of a certain eminent comedian took 
on a delicate freshness that they had not 
known since the earlier years of the cen- 
tury. 

It was not until the orchestra had 
completed their somewhat hasty render- 
ing of “God Save the King,” that Isabel, 
with a little sigh of satisfaction, ex- 
pressed herself ready to depart. They 
strolled down together to the garage 
where Tony had left the car, and in a 
few minutes they were picking their way 
through the still crowded streets of the 
West End toward Hampstead. 
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From Tottenham Court Road they 
had a beautiful clear run home, the 
Hispano sweeping up Haverstock Hill 
with that effortless rhythm that only a 
perfectly tuned up car can achieve. 
They rounded the quiet deserted corner 
of Latimer Lane, and gliding gently 
along in the shadow of the trees, pulled 
up noiselessly outside Mrs. Spalding’s 
house. 

“Hullo!” said Tony. “Somebody else 
has been dissipating too.” 

He pointed up the road to where, 
about thirty yards ahead, the tail-light 
of another car could be seen outside one 
of the houses. 

Isabel laughed with a kind of soft 
happiness. “I hope they have had as 
nice an evening as we have,” she ob- 
served generously. 

Pulling her skirt round her, she 
stepped lightly out of the car, and hav- 
ing switched off the engine, Tony fol- 
lowed suit. 

“T will just come in and see that 
everything’s right,” he said. “I told 
Bugg that we should be back about 
eleven-thirty.” 

He moved toward the gate, which was 
in deep shadow, and laid his hand upon 
the latch. As he did so, there was the 
faintest possible rustle in the darkness 
beside him. With amazing swiftness 
he wheeled round in the direction of the 
sound, but even so, he was just too late. 
A savage blow in the mouth sent him 
staggering back against the gatepost, 
and then before he could recover, a fig- 
ure leaped out on him with the swiftness 
of a panther and clutched him viciously 
round the body. At the same instant a 
second man sprang out from the gloom 
and snatched up Isabel in his arms. 


DAZED as he was by the blow, Tony 

struggled fiercely with his unknown 
assailant. Swaying and straining, they 
crashed backward together into the gar- 
den gate, and the suffocating grip round 
his waist momentarily slackened. 

“Bugg!” he roared at the top of his 
voice. “Bugg!” 

In the darkness a hand seized Tony 
by the throat, but with a tremendous 
effort he managed to shake it off, and 
jerking his head forward, brought the 
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top of his forehead in violent contact 
with the bridge of his assailant’s nose. 
A yelp of agony went up into the night, 
and at the same instant a swift patter 
of footsteps could be heard hurrying 
down the garden path. 

Either this sound or else the pain of 
the blow seemed to have a disturbing 
effect upon the stranger, for once again 
his grip loosened, and with a final effort 
Tony tore himself free. He was pant- 
ing for breath, and the blood was tric- 
kling from his cut lips, but his only 
thought was for Isabel’s safety. Thirty 
yards away in the gleam of his own 
head-lights, he could see a furious scuf- 
fle taking place outside the other car. 
With a shout of encouragement he 
hurled himself to the rescue, and even 
as he did so, the quick, sharp sound of 
a pistol rang out like the crack of a 
whip. The struggling mass broke up 
into two figures, one of which reeled 
against the car with its hands to its 
head, while the other—Isabel herself— 
staggered back feebly in the opposite 
direction. Tony flung his last available 
ounce of energy into a supreme effort, 
but the distance was too great to cover 
in the time. Just as he reached the spot, 
there came the grinding clang of a 
clutch being hastily thrown in, and the 
car jerked off up the road with the door 
swinging loose upon its hinges. 

For a moment both he and Isabel were 
too exhausted to speak. Panting and 
trembling, she clung to his shoulder, the 
little smoking pistol] still clutched tightly 
in her hand. 

Tony was the first to recover his 
breath. 

“Well done, Isabel!” he gasped. 

She looked up at him, her breast ris- 
ing and falling quickly, and her brown 
eyes full of a passionate concern. 

“Oh, Tony,” she said, “you’re hurt. 
Your face is all covered with blood.” 

Tony pulled out his handkerchief and 
dabbed it against his lips. “It’s noth- 
ing,” he said cheerfully, “nothing at all. 
I bleed very easily if anyone hits me in | 
the mouth. All really well-bred people 
do.” He bent down and took the little 
pistol out of her hand. ‘Who was the 
gentleman you shot?” he asked. 

Isabel shook her head. “I ‘ don’t 
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know. I have never seen him before. 
He was a rough, common man with a 
red face.” 

“He ought to die all right, anyhow,” 
said Tony hopefully. ‘It was nothing 
like ten yards, and Harrod is very reli- 
able as a rule.” 

“I’m afraid he wont,” said Isabel in 
a rather depressed voice. ‘I aimed at 
his head, but he ducked and I think I 
only shot his ear off.” 

“Well, we wont bother to look for 
it,’ said Tony. “I don’t suppose it was 
a particularly nice one.” He turned and 
glanced down the road. “Hullo,” he 
added, “here comes Bugg! I wonder 
what he’s done with the other chap.” 


With an anxious expression upon 

his face, the faithful Tiger was 
liurrying along the pavement toward 
them, moving with that swift, catlike 
tread that stamps the well-trained ath- 
lete. He pulled up with a sigh of relief 
on seeing that they were both safe. 

“Sorry I was so long comin’, Sir 
Ant’ny,” he observed. “I didn’t ’ear 
nothin’—not till you shouts ‘Bugg.’ ” 

“T didn’t notice any appreciable de- 
lay,” replied Tony kindly. “Who was 
our little friend at the gate?” 

Bugg’s face hardened into the some- 
what grim expression it generally wore 
in the ring. “It was that swine Lopez— 
beggin’ your pardon, miss. But it was 
‘im, all right, sir; there aint no error 
abaht that.” 

Tony’s damaged lips framed them- 
selves into a low whistle. “Lopez, was 
it!” he said softly. “I ought to have 
guessed. There was a touch of the ex- 
pert about that punch.” ; 

“°E aint ’urt yer, ’as ’e, sir?” de- 
manded Bugg anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” said Tony, “but he had a 
very praiseworthy try.” 

Bugg chuckled. “You done it on *im 
proper, sir. I seed ’is face w’en ’e come 
aht in the lamplight, and ’e didn’t look 
as if ’e wanted no more. Any’ow, ’e 
wasn’t exac’ly waitin’ for it.” 

“Bolted, I suppose?” said Tony la- 
conically. 

Bugg nodded. “Run like a stag, sir. 
I didn’t go after ’im, not far; I reckoned 
you might be wantin’ me ’ere.” 
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“Well, we'd better be getting into the 
house,” said Tony. ‘We shall have 
some of the neighbors out in a minute. 
They’re not used to these little scuffles 
in Hampstead.” 

Even as he spoke, one of the front 
gates clicked, and an elderly gentleman 
in carpet-slippers and a purple dressing 
gown appeared on the pavement. He 
was clutching a poker in his right hand, 
and he seemed to be in a state of con- 
siderable agitation. 

On seeing the small group, he came to 
an abrupt halt and drew back his weapon 
ready for instant action. 

“What has happened?” he demanded 
shrilly. “I insist upon knowing what 
has happened.” 

With a disarming smile Tony ad- 
vanced toward him. 

“How do you do?” he said pleasantly. 
“T am Sir Antony Conway of Good- 
mansrest.”” 

The elderly gentleman’s harassed 
face changed at once to that affable ex- 
pression which all respectable English- 
men assume in the presence of rank and 
wealth. 

“Indeed—indeed, sir!” he observed. 
“I am delighted to meet you. Perhaps 
you can inform me what has occurred. 
I was aroused from my sleep by the 
sound of firearms—firearms in Hamp- 
stead, sir!” 

“T know,” said Tony. “It’s disgrace- 
ful, isn’t it—considering the rates we 
have to pay?’ He made a gesture 
toward the car. “I am afraid I can’t 
tell you very much. I was driving my 
cousin back from the theater, and when 
we pulled up, we ran right into what 
looked like a Corsican vendetta. I tried 
to interfere, and somebody hit me in the 
mouth for my pains. Then I think they 
must have heard you coming, because 
they all cleared out quite suddenly.” 

The elderly gentleman drew himself 
up into an attitude that was almost 
truculent. 

“It is fortunate I was awakened in 
time,” he said. ‘Had I been a sound 
sleeper—” He paused as though words 
were inadequate to convey the catastro- 
phe that might have ensued. ‘“AII the 
same,” he added with true British indig- 
nation, “it’s perfectly scandalous that 
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such things should be allowed to take 
place in a respectable neighborhood like 
this. I shall certainly complain to the 
police the first thing in the morning.” 

“Yes, do,” said Tony, “Only look 
here, I mustn’t keep you standing about 
any longer or you will be catching cold. 
That would be a poor return for saving 
my life, wouldn’t it?” 

He wrung the old gentleman’s hand 
warmly, and the latter, who by this time 
had apparently begun to believe that he 
had really achieved some desperate feat 
of heroism, strutted back up his garden 
path with the poker swinging fiercely in 
his hand. 

Tony turned to the others. “Come 
along,” he said. “Let’s get in before 
any more of our rescuers arrive.” 


UGG had left the front door of Mrs. 
Spalding’s house open, and they 
made their way straight into the little 
sitting-room, where the gas was burning 
cheerfully, and a tray of whisky and 
soda had been set out on the table. 

Tony inspected the latter with an 
approving eye. 

“You are picking up the English lan- 
guage very quickly, Isabel,” he re- 
marked. 

She smiled happily. “I asked Mrs. 
Spalding to get it for me,” she said. “I 
know that men like to drink at funny 
times—at least all Father’s friends used 
to.” She pulled up an easy-chair to the 
table. “Now you have got to sit down 
and help yourself,” she added. “I am 
going to get some warm water and bathe 
your mouth. It’s dreadfully cut.” 

Tony started to protest, but she had 
already left the room, and by. the time 
he had mixed and dispatched a very 
welcome peg, she was back again with a 
small steaming basin and some soft 
handkerchiefs. 

He again attempted to raise some ob- 
jection, but with a pretty imperiousness 
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she insisted on his lying back in the 
chair. Then bending over him, she ten- 
derly bathed and dried his cut lips, 
performing the operation with the gen- 
tleness and skill of a properly trained 
nurse. 

“Perhaps you're right after all about 
the royal blood,” he said, sitting up and 
inspecting himself carefully in a hand- 
glass. “I doubt if any genuine queen 
could have so many useful accomplish- 
ments.” 

“T have never been allowed to do any- 
thing for anybody yet,” said Isabel con- 
tentedly. “I have got a lot of lost time 
to make up.” 

Tony took her hands, which she now 
surrendered to him without any trace of 
the slight embarrassment that had for- 
merly marked their relationship. 

“You are only just beginning life, 
Isabel,” he said. “You have all the ad- 
vantage of being born stiddenly at eight- 
een. It’s much the nicest arrangement, 
really, because no intelligent person ever 
enjoys their childhood or school-days.” 
He released her hands and glanced 
across at the clock on the mantelpiece. 
“Tt’s time you went to bed,” he added. 
“We'll talk about our adventure in the 
morning. One should always have a 
good night’s rest after shooting off any- 
body’s ear. It steadies the nerves.” 

“All right,” said Isabel obediently. 
“T don’t suppose they will try again to- 
night; do you?” 

Tony shook his head. “No,” he re- 
plied ; “otherwise I would stay here and 
sleep on the mat.” He took up his hat 
off the table. “Try and get packed by 
eleven if you can manage it. I will 
come round and call for you with the 
Peugeot ; your things will just go nicely 
into the back.” He paused. “Good 
night, Isabel, dear.” 

She looked up at him with that frank, 
trustful smile of hers. 

“Good night, Tony, dear,” she said. 


The next installment of this delightful novel brings some 
of its most interesting scenes. It will appear in the forth- 


coming—the July—issue of THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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Ailsa, ‘‘we 
ought all to 
feel romantic in this fascinating old 
house. ‘The influence of the past has an 
enormous effect.on.me; it seems to get 
into my blood.” 

She was addressing her hostess, while 
looking round admiringly at the wonder- 
ful collection of antique furniture, and 
was surprised to see the mournful look 
in Oriel’s eyes. Usually she enthused 
about her treasures, but for the last few 
days she had been strangely silent. 

She was entertaining a house-party at 
Hitchen Hall, and Lady Ailsa Alling- 
ton, who had been her friend from girl- 
hood, guessed instinctively that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“You do love this place?” continued 
the persuasive voice. “Don’t tell me 
that such beautiful surroundings could 
ever bore you!” 

Oriel put her hand quickly to her 
heart. 

“Of course I love it,” she murmured, 
and her face grew whiter. ‘Why do you 
ask me such questions?” 

Ailsa slipped her hand through her 
hostess’ arm. 

“T believe something has been worry- 
ing you lately,” she said, drawing Oriel 
closer to the fire. “You don’t seem like 
your old bright self.” 

Mrs. Linthorpe gazed into the flames 
and set her lips. 

“T simply hate Maurice Ledwood,” 
she whispered. ‘I have been miserable 
ever since he came. The very sound of 
his voice makes me want to scream. I 
do not know how I shall endure his 
presence till the end of the week.” 

Ailsa could not resist a little laugh. 

“Really, Oriel,” she said, “you are 
an extraordinary person. Now, why on 
earth did you invite him? He told me 
you pressed him to come, and it was 
very difficult to get away from business. 
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Outrage 


By Winifred Graham 


I don’t think your hus- 
band likes him, either; he 
is too polite to him to be 
really friendly.” 

“IT pressed him to come!” cried 
Oriel, shrugging her shoulders. ‘‘What 
a liar the man is! He has no right to 
be in any decent society, but by the 
weight of his money he forces his way 
through doors which should be closed 
to him.” 

Ailsa looked a little frightened now; 
she drew even nearer to her friend and 
asked in an anxious undertone: ‘You 
can’t mean he has any hold over you or 
Stanley?” 

Oriel bowed her head, and a rush of 
color dyed her cheeks crimson. 

“You remember,” she replied, “how 
worried we were about a year ago, when 
Stanley lost'so much on the Turf. He 
never goes near a race-meeting now, but 
if Mr. Ledwood had not found some 
money for him. then, we should have 
had to give up Hitchen Hall. He de- 
manded an I. O. U., which my husband 
thought would never be enforced, con- 
sidering that he once saved Mr. Led- 
wood’s life. They first met out in the 
colonies, when Stanley was aide-de-camp 
to the governor. Maurice Ledwood had 
already piled up a fortune, and he was 
so hard on his employees that they hated 
the sight of him. One man, whom he 
had wrongfully dismissed, plotted to 
assassinate him. Stanley found this out 
in the nick of time. By springing on 
the would-be murderer, he averted the 
shot which must have killed Ledwood, 
receiving a serious injury himself, from 
which he still suffers. Mr. Ledwood is 
ungrateful to the core. He only con- 
sented to postpone proceedings if we 
invited him here to meet a certain person 
he was anxious to know. If a special 
transaction results, he promises to hand 
me the I. O. U., and our home will be 
saved.” 
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Ailsa looked as troubled now as her 
hostess. 

“Oh, what a brute!’ she said with a 
stamp of her foot on the parquet floor. 
“How I should like to pay him out!” 

“You could,” gasped Oriel. “Oh, you 
could so beautifully, if you would!” 

She sank down on a cushion beside the 
girl before the fire. 

“Darling,” she whispered, ‘‘you used 
to say you loved me. Will you save us?” 

Ailsa grew more and more puzzled. 
She felt there was nothing she would not 
do for such an old friend as Oriel. 

“You see,” continued the hostess’ 
agitated voice, “you are the person he 
came to meet. He is going to propose, 
and the day your engagement is an- 
nounced, I am to receive the I. O. U. 
Of course I know you would never 
marry him, but just an engagement, 
as brief as possible—couldn’t you?” 

Ailsa shrank away. 

“Oriel,” she said rather severely, “I 
am afraid your worries have upset your 
judgment. Why, I should have to kiss 
him! Such a thing would be impos- 
sible.” 

The guest rose, a tall, dignified figure, 
outraged by the suggestion. Oriel never 
moved, but sat there numb and cold, 
surrounded by the things she loved, 
which looked shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial. 


At that moment Captain Fyber, an- 
other guest, entered the room. He 
was singularly attractive-looking, and 
Ailsa’s eyes brightened as he asked her 
if she were ready for a walk. She 
went with him gladly, and as the sad- 
eyed woman watched these two figures 
vanishing down the drive, she guessed 
the truth. 

“Ailsa is falling in love with Captain 
Fyber,” she told herself. “That is why 
she wouldn’t help me; his coming has 
ruined us.” 

Ailsa’s heart beat fast as she walked 
beside the tall figure through the crisp 
wintry air. Sometimes she fancied she 
knew him well; on other days they 
seemed distant as the poles. It was as 


if some glacial barrier surrounded him, 
which made her feel alien and alone. 
To-day he was in one of his reserved 
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moods ; they talked almost as strangers, 
on impersonal subjects. She suggested 
taking the turning toward the woods, but 
he said he must send a telegram, and 
so instead they made their way toward 
the village. 

Ailsa always admired the Georgian 
houses of faded and lichened red brick, 
and the wide eighteenth-century streets 
with their cobbled footpaths; but to- 
day they held no beauty for her; she 
yearned for the untrodden ways of the 
still woodland. They met several 
friends, who detained them with long 
and uninteresting conversations; and 
eventually it was so near lunch-time that 
they had to hurry back at a quick pace. 

Ailsa went gloomily to her room to 
remove her hat. 

“He had his opportunity this morn- 
ing,” she thought. “He didn’t take it; 
he didn’t care. I am a fool to give him 
a thought; but oh, if things were dif- 
ferent, how divine life would be! Some- 
times men never appreciate a thing until 
it is beyond their reach. I wonder, if I 
were no longer free, whether he would 
regret a lost opportunity.” 

She dashed away a tear, and hurrying 
down at the sound of the gong, deter- 
mined to show Captain Fyber she did 
not care. 

At lunch Ailsa changed her seat, 
which had been next his, and sat instead 
by the portly figure of the colonial mil- 
lionaire. 

Oriel looked strangely pleased as she 
noted how Ailsa was actually flirting 
with her stout and double-chinned com- 
panion. 

Maurice Ledwood, who hitherto had 
received nothing but coldness from the 
haughty Lady Ailsa, became hilarious 
with delight at her change of manner. 
He made loud jokes at which he laughed 
uproariously, while paying her blatant 
compliments. As she accepted them 
with evident pleasure, she peeped sur- 
reptitiously from under long eyelashes 
at the quiet Julius Fyber, whose digni- 
fied bearing contrasted so strongly with 
Mr. Ledwood’s ill-bred banter. 

After lunch Julius found his way to 
her side and asked if she would play 
tennis with him on the asphalt court. 

“Thanks, but I am going motoring 
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with Mr. Ledwood,” she answered looked more lovely than during that 
smilingly. ¢ fateful meal. 

Julius did not seem to mind, and Once more she was seated beside Mr. 
hé turned away to secure another Ledwood; there was something pe- 
partner. culiarly masterful in his air, while his 

Oriel burst into Ailsa’s room as face glowed as if with victory. The 
the girl was shrugging her shoul- host, who watched him with eagerness, 
ders into a long motor-coat. suspected he was holding Ailsa’s hand 

“Why are you doing this?” between the courses. 
asked her hostess in a shaking Mrs. Linthorpe’s heart beat high with 
voice. | expectation. Every now and again she 

“I thought,” Ailsa replied exchanged a glance with her husband, 
as she hurried to the landing, . half hopeful, half terrified lest- their de- 
“it might be pleasanter for sire should be unrealized. 
you if I made myself civil to b.: Already the house-party had 
the unwelcome visitor. At } = begun to talk. Lady Aflsa’s 
least it will take him off your i % nonappearance at tea made 
hands for a few hours.” 7 “4 =the women whisper that she 

She sped downstairs, to find ‘.%..% was encouraging Maurice 
her admirer waiting in the hall. . “8 4 Ledwood. To-night they 
Inwardly he was_ thinking: i “SY felt sure of it, and her. 
“There isr.’t a woman who could ee ° older critics inwardly 
resist my bank-account.” Re » dubbed her a_ very 

He pressed her hand fervently “3 ~ sensible girl, while the 
as he helped her into the car; then i younger people marveled that 
he stepped back and spoke in an | : she should contemplate throw- 
undertone to the butler. ‘ 3 ing herself away on such a 

“Tell Mrs. Linthorpe not to # ‘ boor. : 
wait tea for us. I am taking § 4 eal At last the 
Lady Ailsa for a long spin.” Mins <a... servants left the 

When darkness fell, and the ¢ = room. The elec- 
motoring couple had not re- { yee : tric sconces had been 
turned, Captain Fyber grew ill turned out, and the 
at ease. He would not play | Se table was bathed in 
billiards with the others, but ; ‘ a soft glow of can- 
waited about in the hall, : i  dielight! Then 
watching the door as a faith- ~ } Ss : came the great 
ful dog watches for the is a See surprise of the 
step of the loved one. at oe RE ae ae dinner. Sud- 

“How could she tindia ‘ denly Maurice 
go out with that ~ @ Ledwood’s 
bounder?” he asked ,. elephantine 
himself indignantly. ~ . figure rose 
“Probably he has ar- ¥ ‘ [=e . to its feet. 
ranged for the car to ’ He swelled 
break down, just to me his breast 
delay her return.” . ¥ : Ps with the im- 

The dressing f ys \ portance of 
gong had sounded q ; me : some mag- 
before the motorists . “ = 7m nate on 
came in, and Ailsa ax ) the point of 
fled to her room un- 4 Ps addressing 
challenged, to don ; eae ree. Mansion 
her daintiest gown, a a ; fest as she walked House ban- 
a shimmering affair of lace, pearls 4” ‘~~ beside the tall fig  quet. 
and silver-tissue. Never had she ure. Looking 
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house-party had 


begun to talk. 


from side to side at the astonished faces turned 
to him in silence, he addressed the company in 
his unmusical voice. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I am 
sure that my host and hostess will excuse me if 
I take this opportunity of making an interest- 
ing announcement. You will all be right glad 
to hear that a matrimonial alliance has this 
day been fixed up between myself and the Lady 
Ailsa Allington. Seeing we are just a little 
party of close friends, I thought I would not 
let my fellow-guests learn of our happiness 
through the medium of The Morning Post. 
I ask you to drink Her Ladyship’s health, 
wishing her long life and prosperity as Lady 
Ailsa Ledwood. We hope you will all attend 
our wedding next month.” 

An extraordinary hush dominated the room. 
The hostess leaned limply back in her chair as 
if she were going to faint. Captain Fyber 
turned deadly white. His hand shook as he 
raised his glass to drink the toast. Ailsa never 
lifted her eyes at all, but sat staring at her 
plate like a waxen image. 

Mr. Linthorpe was the first to pull himself 
together and rise to the occasion. In a voice 
which absolutely thrilled with pleasure, he 
congratulated the happy man and wished the 
prospective bride the joy she so fully deserved. 

Everyone tried to be jovial after the drinking 
of the toast, but the effort was rather forced. 
The bright-winged god of romance had stolen 
away in shamefaced confusion, and the poetry 
of love was absent from the young fiancée’s 
confused ‘eyes. 

“What a sensational dinner!” laughed the 
woman on Captain Fyber’s right. “I do like a 
surprise, and it is so much nicer when things 


are done quickly. How little I guessed when I 


met you out walking with Ailsa this morning 
what the day would bring forth!” 

“T always think,” he replied in an under- 
tone, “that it is very wrong of a man to rush 
a woman into an engagement.” 

As he spoke, the ladies rose and moved 
toward the door. Simultaneously Mr. Led- 
wood made a dash at the hostess, who stood 
back to let her friends pass. 

“Please accept, in memory of to-night,” he 
said meaningly, “this gold and _ tortoise-shell 
box. The key is attached to the handle.” Then 
he added in a whisper: “Open the box when 
you are alone.” 

Mrs. Linthorpe looked up with an intense 
expression of relief. She tried to thank him, 
but her breath came quickly; she appeared 





faint and overcome. He waved her 
away with a lordly air and reseated him- 
self near the host who had saved his 
life. He was thinking how his costly 
gift would be admired in the drawing- 
room. Maurice Ledwood dearly loved 
to make a display. 

But Oriel did not show it at once. 
Instead she fled to her room, opened the 
lid with trembling fingers and drew 
forth the I. O. U. With a prayer of 
thankfulness she held it over a red- 
hot grate and let it flutter-into the warm 
bed of flaming coal. 

Her face was radiant as she returned 
with the ornamental box to the drawing- 
room, placing it on a table of special 
treasures that it might receive its meed 
of admiration. 

She watched Ailsa’s face curiously as 
the women plied her with questions as 
to her future plans. Her frozen atti- 
tude had now disappeared. She laughed 
and talked almost hysterically as she 
satisfied curiosity by giving countless de- 
tails of her coming destiny. Captain 
Fyber heard some of them on his return 
to the gold-and-white salon, where 
everyone made much of the million- 
aire’s fiancée. Maurice Ledwood was 
already giving lavish invitations in 
both their names for shooting parties 
and balls—including among his prospec- 
tive guests the silent Julius, who replied 
that he feared he would be abroad. 

It was the gayest evening the house- 
party had spent in Hitchen Hall. All 
the hostess’ vivacity returned ; it seemed 
as if some shadow were lifted. Before 
saying good night, another toast was 
drunk to the couple who had caused so 
much excitement by their sudden and 
unexpected move. 

Oriel, after some last words to linger- 
ers, hurried to Ailsa’s soom, where she 
flung herself into her friend’s arms. 

“Oh! you dear darling angel!” she 
gasped. “How can I ever thank you 
enough? You have saved us from ruin! 
Tell me, does your head ache dread- 
fully from its marytr’s crown?” 

Ailsa was already letting down her 
long strands of hair over a soft pink 
wrapper, which replaced the bridelike 
gown. 

“You mustn’t thank me,” she said 





Ailsa pointed to her trunks, which were almost packed. 
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with a little choke in her voice. “When 
you asked me to help you this morning, 
I was. selfish enough to feel I simply 
couldn’t. You see my mind was full of 
Captain Fyber. I thought he liked me; 
we had arranged to go out together. I 
fancied it might be the morning of my 
life. Instead, every moment of. that 
walk was one of disappointment, and 
on my return I resolved I would make 
him feel. If he didn’t love me, at least 
he should experience a sensation of 
anger and resentment. He is the kind 
of man who would simply loathe 
Maurice Ledwood. There is nothing 
mercenary or coarse about Julius Fyber ; 
to-night he really looked as if he suf- 
fered. At least I had a small revenge, 
and at the same time I did feel joyful 
at the thought I had done you a service. 
It was pretty awful this afternoon lis- 
tening to my bumptious lover’s boast- 
ings. It never entered his head for a 
moment I might change my mind; he 
thought I had jumped at his wealth. 
Such pride deserves a fall. If he had 
proposed nicely, I should be sorry.” 
Oriel felt comforted that she was not 
entirely responsible for the strange hap- 


penings of that day, as she described 
how she had immediately destroyed the 
compromising document. 

“Now,” she said, “I shall sleep peace- 
fully after long nights of wakefulness 
and misery.” 

“You will-feel.so refreshed. in .the 


morning,” said Ailsa. “I will not dis- 
turb you to say good-by.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Oriel, 
surprised. 

Ailsa pointed to her trunks, which her 
hostess. for the first time noticed were 
almost packed for departure. 

“I told my maid,” replied Ailsa, “to 
have all my things ready, as I must leave 
by the eight-fifteen to-morrow morning. 
Mr. Ledwood will receive a letter when 
he is called at eight-thirty which will 
give him his freedom, and food for 
thought. I could not face him again, or 
stand his odious attentions.” 

While Ailsa was telling her plans.to 
Oriel, Captain Fyber had waylaid Stan- 
ley Linthorpe, asking for a word alone 
with him in his study. 


“T have a request to make,” said the 
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guest. “I want to leave early to-mor- 
row before your other visitors come 
down to breakfast. I feel I cannot 
face them again, and perhaps you can 
guess why. This engagement to-night’ 
has upset me more than I can express. 
It made me realize that I am hopelessly 
in love with Lady Ailsa, and the sight 
of her with that creature turns me sick.” 

Stanley felt really sorry for Julius, 
seeing he was deeply agitated. 

“Of course, my dear old chap, I quite 
understand,” came in quick reply. “You 
had better catch the eight-fifteen in the 
morning, and I will say you were sum- 
moned to town on urgent business. I 
am afraid you will have a sad recollec- 
tion of your visit here, but these things 
will happen.” 


LOOMILY Captain Fyber alighted 

from the motor and waited for the 
coming train which should carry him 
far away from Ailsa. Without glanc- 
ing around at the few stragglers on the 
platform, he hurried into the first 
available carriage, seating himself at 
the far end with downcast eyes. To his 
annoyance he heard. the door reopen, 
and would not look up as a second pas- 
senger took the farthest corner seat from 
him. 

A scream from the whistle, a slam- 
ming of doors—and then a>very soft 
voice said in the sweetest accents pos- 
sible: 

; “Aren't you going to Say good morn- 
ing to me?” 

Julius looked up with a violent start ; 
he thought for the moment he was 
dreaming. 

“Lady -Ailsa!” he exclaimed. “Why 
on earth are you leaving at such an 
hour ?? 

Vaguely he wondered if already she 
were bent on the arduous task of trous- 
seau-ing. 

“Perhaps,” she retorted with a little 
laugh, “I shall shock you if I tell you 
the real reason. But I may as well be 
candid ; one cannot dissemble so early in 
the. morning... am running away from 
my elderly fiancé. I never meant to be 
engaged to him for more than one 
evening. He was so terribly obnoxious 
that he needed a lesson badly. By the 





“OF course I know you would never marry him, but just an engagement, as brief as possible —couldn’t you?” Ailsa shrank away. “Oriel,” she said, “I am afraid your worries have 
upset your judgment. Why, I should have to kiss him!” 
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way, I think you were the only person 
who did not congratulate me.” 

Captain Fyber looked as if he could 
hardly believe his ears. All his shyness 
and reserve vanished under the stress of 
a great flood of emotion. 

“Oh, thank God!” he said fervently. 
“Thank God!” 

His serious tone surprised his listener. 

“Tt is kind of you to be so relieved on 
my account,” said Ailsa, and her voice 
quivered. 

“T was thanking God for myself, as 
much as for you,” he told her earnestly. 
“T could not have borne to see such a 
sacrifice. I too am running away from 
Mr. Ledwood: I was also running away 
from you.” 

His eyes gazed into hers with unmis- 
takable adoration. He was close to her 
side now, and, seizing her hand, pressed 
it passionately to his lips. 

“T don’t know why,” he stammered, 
“but I am not afraid of you to-day. 
Yesterday you were like some beautiful 
icicle; I dared not tell you what was 
in my heart; I did not think you would 
listen. This morning you are human, 
real, alive. You change like that—it is 
horribly confusing.” 

“How strange!” murmured Ailsa, and 
her face was close to his. “I thought 
it was all your fault. I should have 
said just the same of you. Perhaps we 
were both afraid of each other.” 

“I meant to walk home through the 
woods,” he said, “but those confounded 
people hindered us so in the village, I'd 
like to have annihilated them.” 

His arms were stealing round her, but 
she drew gently away; the train was 
slowing up to stop at the next village. 

“The woods are wonderful in winter,” 
she murmured, ‘“—so still and deserted 
with their solemn skeleton trees. Look! 
You can see them from the window, 
stretching back towards Hitchen Hall.” 

“You don’t want to go to London,” he 
said quickly, “and I certainly do not. 
Let us get out here and spend the morn- 
ing together among the beeches.” 

They sprang out like two excited 
children bent on holiday-making. The 
sun was glinting through the trees, 
making bright patches on the surround- 
ing country. 
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“How beautiful everything looks this 
morning!” said Ailsa. ¢ 

There was much to tell in the silent 
woodland, as each confessed to the other 
the misunderstandings of the past. To 
Ailsa it was like digging into a rich 
mine of gold, to find the hidden thoughts 
and feelings of the man she had im- 
agined indifferent. He marveled, in his 
turn, that he had ever thought this ten- 
der, yielding woman an icicle, the girl 
who with such simple frankness accepted 
his love, acknowledging that all her 
future happiness had lain in his hands 
ever since their first meeting. 


A! noon Mrs. Linthorpe was called 

to the telephone, and hearing Ailsa’s 
voice, naturally thought she was speak- 
ing from London. 

“T hope you got home comfortably,” 
said the hostess of Hitchen Hall. 

“My journey was soméwhat_ cur- 
tailed,” answered the cheerful voice on 
the phone. “As a matter of fact, I am 
only a few miles away, with Captain 
Fyber. We have been spending the 
morning in the woods. You will think 
I make a habit of getting engaged: he 
is my fiancé to-day!” 

After listening to some rapturous ex- 
clamations of pleasure, Ailsa inquired 
what had happened to Mr. Ledwood. 

“Directly he got your letter,” replied 
Oriel, “he went to my husband in a 
towering rage, said dreadful things 
about you and us all, and left in his 
motorcar, breathing forth fury to the 
last. Of course, you and Captain 
Fyber will return here and finish your 
visit. I'll send a car for you at once.” 

There was a pause before Oriel re- 
ceived her reply. Then Ailsa spoke: 

“Julius says he will gladly return 
with me, if he need not announce our 
engagement at dinner to-night. He 
feels he could not possibly rise to the 
heights of Mr. Ledwood’s oratory.” 

“IT am even jealous of the telephone 
when it takes you away from me for a 
few minutes,” said Julius as Ailsa put 
back the receiver. “Love was outraged 
last night at Hitchen Hall; to-day it 
will come back to its kingdom.” 

“Yes,” replied Ailsa, “for my king 
will be there.” 
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Y faithful spouse has always 
M insisted that there is one adven- 


l ture—if one might call it by 
such a professedly literary term—in our 
united lives which ought to be written 
out very carefully and the story printed 
forthwith in a widely read magazine. 

Her view of the matter is that there 
may be people living in every town and 
city in this broad land of ours who 
would give a pretty penny to learn 
easily some of the things we learned 
laboriously from a strange occurrence, or 
sequence of occurrences. 

“For,” remarked the dear creature, at 
our conference of decision, “it would be 
perfectly possible for ahybody who had 
become possessed of our instructions to 
meet a ghost without dread, and to say 
exactly the right thing without trou- 
bling to wait for the return of one’s 
presence of mind.” 

I agreed with her, of course—in fact, 
I nearly always agree with her, because 
she usually wears that air of finality for 
which her family is noted. 








Most Extraordinary 
Adventure 


By Rem A. Johnston 
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Said I: “It is true that Shakespeare 
has given us a few hints along these 
paths, which, if carefully followed, 
might make our own less classical ef- 
forts seem rather superfluous; still, I 
judge that there are so many million 
people in the world who do see ghosts 
by night and by day, that the field of 
publication along occult lines will prob- 
ably never become overcrowded.” 

“Certainly not, Benvolio,” returned 
she, smiling graciously. I pause to say 
that although my name is Jacob, my 
pleasing consort occasionally embel- 
lishes her remarks to me with flowers of 
address gleaned from her many fields 
of reading. 

Again I admitted the peerless logic 
of this wonderful companion of mine. 
But it nevertheless seemed to me that 
there were still difficulties in the way of 
doing as she wished. I pointed out that 
I was somewhat deficient in literary 
skill. 

“It seems to be true,” I lamented, 
“that the general public prefer to have 
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reading-matter ground out by miserable 
hacks with whose styles they are fa- 
miliar, rather than enjoy thoroughly 
original material put down in an 
original manner.” 

“I had thought of that,” replied Dora- 
thil—for that was her name—a name 
(I have been led to believe) given to 
- her by a great-aunt, and selected from 
an English edition of “The Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” “I had thought 
of that, but it seems to me that your 
objection can scarcely 
be sus- tained.” 

And then 
the dear 
thing men- 
tioned a fact 
I had nearly 
forgotten 
—nhame- 
ly, that 
my edu- 
cation 
had in- 
cluded, 



















I was dressed in 
my pink paje- 
mas, and Dorathil’s 
attire was even more 


ghostly than my own. 
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among other equally interesting things, 
three semesters at a university which is 
located in Bloomington, Indiana. 

Although we argued this matter pro 
and con for several days, I am not 
ashamed to say that my wife won in the 
end, as she usually does, and I set about 
my preparation of the manuscript, of 
which I am quite proud, and which I 
present herewith, without much further 
comment. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF JACOB STORMEs. 
(Including Methods of Accosting 
Specters.) 

May 1: This is an excellent day to 
start my diary; and the book is an ex- 
cellent one too. Upon this very page is 


a quotation from “Paracelsus.” Very 
appropriate! 
May 2: My excellent companion 


came to me this morning with a con- 
fident air—the air of a°person who has 
made up her mind, and may not be dis- 
suaded from the point decided upon. 

“T feel that I have something to tell 
you,” said she, “—something momen- 
tous, as it were.” 

“Ves?” I asked gently. 

“But I hesitate to open my heart,” 
she went on. “I am, in a way, afraid to 
explain to you.” 

Her manner, coupled with her words, 
made me anxious, and I tried to think 
whether we had had mushrooms for din- 
ner. I waited for what seemed to be 
a very long time. 

“Does anything disagree with you?” 
I inquired timidly. 

She shook her head. “No—at least 
not very often. You are an old dear!” 

“Please go on.” 

“Well, then—life is so tame. I have 
wanted for some time an adventure into 
occultism. I have been reading a little 
about spirits lately, and as I have read, 
I have felt an overmastering longing 
to investigate scientifically certain 
claims—” 

“As a neophyte?” 

“T don’t know what you mean—no, as 

a woman, as a scientific husband and 

wife.” 

“Oh,” said I breathlessly—I think. 
“Yes, Just so. If I should pass 
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through the portals of death without a 
real adventure touching the incorporeal 
things of the universe, I must have lived 
in vain and died in ignorance.” 

“You would not be in ignorance very 
long after death,” I allowed thought- 
fully; but she made no reply to this 
astute conjecture. 

“T may as well be very plain,” 
continued the dear creature. “I 
may just as well tell you how I 
feel, and have it all over at once. 

I have thought for some time 
that I’d like to spend a certain 
portion of our summer investi- 
gating what are popularly termed 
‘ha’nts.’ In fact, I want that 
you and I—you would be indis- 
pensable, of course, in an under- 
taking of this kind—should rent 
a so-called ‘ha’nted house’ and spend 
a few weeks in converse with the 
spirit of the place, if spirit there be, 
or if there be no spirit, then in con- 
verse with whatsoever thing 
there be in lieu of spirit or 
spirits.” 

I pointed out by way of a 
digression and diversion that in 


such an adventure few things : 
n e e fe g Gus 


could be taken in lieu of spirits 

and be depended upon to keep 

one up to the notch. But she would not 
jest with me. And presently I knew 
from a certain feeling that came over 
me—Socrates is not the only man who 
possessed a “warning demon’—that I 
would better acquiesce. 

“To be sure,” I said seriously, “one 
can find a ‘ha’nted house’ on any corner. 
Had you thought of where you wished 
to indulge yourself in such an agreeable 
adventure ?” 

“No,” returned Dorathil, “certainly 
not. In the first place, we are not prop- 
erly equipped for such an enterprise. 
We are not very well read upon the sub- 
ject of spiritism in general. And as 
for spooks,——I leave it to you,—do you 
know how to accost a ghost?” 

I was dumfounded at her manner of 
putting the matter. Of course, I did not 
know how to accost a ghost. And I 
could see that even three semesters at a 
university are not enough to overcome 
the black ignorance of the Western mind 
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in respect to noc- 
turnal happenings on 
the border-land of 
dreams. 

“No,” I returned 
humbly, ‘‘I am 
sure I do 
not know 


















Dorathil read an advertisement 
from an evening paper: 
“Wanted — Some one brave enough to 
spend two weeks in my Green Cottage.” 


how to address disembodied spirits.’ 
“Then it is time to learn,” said 
Dorathil triumphantly. 

As my life is very much given over 
to agreement, I agreed once more. 

“T suppose, then, it. would not seem 
just courteous to remark, ‘Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!’” I 
observed. 

“Why, no—that would be too abrupt. 
Besides one would not call to angels to 
defend one from a visitor, however 
ethereal, who had come at one’s desire. 
Again, such boldness of voice and man- 
ner are decidedly Shakespearean ; and I 
should think that we would desire even 
a ghost to understand that we were up 
to date!” 

So we closed the discussion and went 
pleasantly out into the land of fancies. 

May 3; I did not sleep very well last 
night. But it is only honest to say that 
I think the cause can be laid at the door 
of an undigested bit of cheese which I 
may have taken before retiring. 

May 4: It is curious how one’s mind 
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dwells with expectation upon the prep- 
aration for unexpected adventures. 
Since we decided to spend a couple of 
weeks living in a ‘ha’nted house,’—I 
mean since we decided definitely,—I 
have been almost as interested and as 
eager for what is 
to come as my 
wife. 

May 5: I see 
very little of 
Dorathil - to-day. 
She goes around 
with an absorbed 
look. If I know 
the signs and 
read the stars 
correctly, she is 
formulating * a 
plan. Wonderful 
woman ! 

May 6: I won- 
der if this sort 
of thing is really 
good for one. I 
observe that my 
wife is more than 
usually absent- 
minded. She has 
a date with the 
city librarian. I 
understand it is 
about books on 
weird subjects., 

Dinner was 
neglected this evening—Dorathil was 
drawing diagrams and could not be in- 
terrupted. 

“Our purely physical wants are noth- 
ing,” said she when I complained that 
I was hungry. “Let us be above the de- 
mands of ‘mortal mind.’ ” 

I thought I had heard that phrase 
before—inadvertently heard it. 

May 7: Nothing unusual to report. 

May 8: The hour approaches. 

I was agreeably surprised to hear my 
wife say at dinner: “J/on ami, I think 
I have at last prepared for almost any 
possible contingency. You have noted 
my absent-mindedness. That has been 
‘concentration for purpose.’ And -in 
other ways the time has been well spent. 
I have learned exactly what to do in 
every exigency that may arise in the 
meeting and the speaking a ghost.” 


ceiling,” said I. 
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“How wonderful!” I declared. 

“Isn’t it!” she brightened. ‘And to 
be confidential, I have learned how to 
make a ‘magic circle’ and also how to 
shoo away untoward influences. I have 
even read Bulwer’s ‘Zanoni,’ although 
I must say it is a rather dry novel 
—almost as dry, in a way, as ‘Les 
Misérables.’ ” 

“Well, then,” I remarked cheer- 
fully, “I should say that we are 
about ready for trial. All that 
seems necessary is our ghost. I 
even bought a revolver the other 
day,—as a precaution,—and I am 
having some cartridges made— 
silver bullets, you know.” 

“Oh, we shall do well. And 
looking up a ghost ought to pre- 
sent no difficulties to the earnest 
seeker. I shall see what I can 
turn up in a day er so, and mean- 
while do you arrange for a leave 
of absence from your office.” 

I told her that French leave 
could be secured at any time I de- 
sired, and we retired quite happy 
in our purpose. I remember this 
this very well, because we did not 
have the leisure to be very happy 
for a long while after that par- 
ticular evening. 

May 9: Astrology may have 
had a hand in selecting this par- 
ticular day for the beginning of 
our undertaking. Dorathil read an ad- 
vertisement from an evening paper: 

Wantep—Some one brave enough 
to spend two weeks in my Green 

Cottage. Rent free, and a reward. 

Man and wife preferred—sensible 

people who never saw anything they 

were afraid of. If you have a lucky 
star, write to Abimelech Skidds, 

Peekskill. 

We thought we could qualify. We 
thought so instantly—and also that we 
possessed not only one but two lucky 
stars. 

May 10: Dorathil wrote to Mr. 
Skidds—and has felt uneasy all day. 
She has spoken indistinctly about the 
drawing in of a ‘vicious circle.’ I do 
not understand exactly what a ‘vicious 
circle’ may be. She has also mentioned 
a ‘Karmic aura.’ I don’t know what 
that is, either, but it must be something 























very wonderful—that is, if it produces 
the various effects that Dorathil de- 
scribes. 

May 11: I have not felt very well 
myself to-day. I keep repeating that 
w. k. phrase from ‘“Macbeth’—viz: 
“By the pricking of my thumbs, some- 
thing wicked this way comes.” I must 
say that I am a bit uneasy ; nevertheless 
I wish it distinctly understood that I am 
a very brave man—very brave indeed! 
+ May 12: We have been considerably 
excited. Dorathil received a letter to- 
day from Mr. Skidds. In spite of the 
uncouth language he used, we could see 
that he was almost imploring us to go 
at once to Peekskill. Evidently the 
‘ha’nts’ in his house were large and ac- 
tive, and evidently, also, he was in a 
frame of nervousness which required 
immediate and cordial codperztion upon 
our parts if we were to be of any service 
to him. 

May 13: We are preparing to go. 

May 14: We are still prepar- 
ing. How slowly we move! 

May 15: We are off! 

May 16: Here we are at last, 
safely domiciled, as my wife 
phrases it, in a small moss-col- 
ored bungalow in the outskirts 
of the village of Peekskill, In- 
diana. 

We have six rooms. The cot- 
tage is new and thoroughly mod- 
ern. We had always associated 
the idea of ghosts with old tum- 
ble-down houses where murder has 
been committed. But we have been 
given to understand (rather nerv- 
ously, as it seemed to me) that no 
murders have ever been done in 
this house. And I am glad of it. 

Mr. Skidds is a funny little 
man. He smiles with his whiskers, 

frowns with his nose, and keeps 
his gimlety eyes boring through 


ical wonder, if you lke. 


Skidds said to us after he had met 
us at the station was the question: “Are 
yuh easy skeered ?” 
Dorathil replied to him playfully: 
“No, Mr. Skidds, we are not afraid 
of the old He One himself.” 
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one all the time—yes, an anatom- _—“Youpoor simps, what“ 
are you doin’ here in my 


Almost the first thing Mr. ous ®t. this time o’ 
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Mr. Skidds brightened up a great deal 
after that. 

“Yuh'll do,” he said. “I swan to 
heaven I b’lieve yuh’ll pull the thing 
orf. But mind yuh—stick tight an’ 
keep quiet an’ watch close. I depen’ on 
yuh to hol’ your groun’ ag’in’ anything 
that kin come ag’in’ yuh.” 

My wife soothed Mr. Skidds consid- 
erably by telling him that we were 
bound to hold out against any prince of 
darkness that ever buzzed through the 
air, and he in his turn promised us a 
reward if we would only “stick on’— 
as we understood it, refuse to be dis- 
possessed, no matter who threatened or 
sought to eject us. 

Before Mr. Skidds left us, he asked 
especially to show us all over the house. 
He seemed to take great pleasure in do- 
ing it. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated, and the furniture was appar- 
ently new. There was a charming bath- 
room and a cunning little kitchen. The 

living-room was large and 
- looked out upon a well-shaded 
lawn. The dining-room, as 
far as hurried observation 
permitted, was equipped 
with everything cal- 
culated to induce 
comfort at meal- 
time. And I ob- 
served with 
pleasure a little 
cellaret and 

noted from its 
weight that it 
had _ received 
especial atten- 
tion before our 
arrival. At the 
very rear of the 
house was. a 
large bedroom 
furnished. with 
all the comfort- 
making things 
one expects to 
find in a per- 
fectly ap- 
pointed modern sleeping apartment. 

Mr. Skidds, who acted the cordial 
host, seemed satisfied with our commen- 
dation of the place—indeed, he evinced 
a shy pleasure in what we said, and 
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rubbed his hands with delight. It 
seemed that the good fellow had never 
received much praise in respect to the 
cottage. From what we could gather, 
his tenancy had been one long night- 
mare, and he had been obliged to give up 
residence in the bungalow because he 
felt his health breaking down under the 
strain of living there. 

To be sure, Mr. Skidds did not men- 
tion the specific troubles that bothered 
him during his residence in the green 
bungalow. But then, it did not occur 
to us that such a confidence was neces- 
sary. As my wife said: “Nobody 
nowadays voluntarily gives over living 
in as delightful a place as this unless 
that place is haunted. Let us not bur- 
den our dear landlord by a confidence 
which he may not wish to share with us 
until later. Besides, let us have the 
pleasure of meeting and dealing with 
these ghosts in our own way, totally 
unprepared for the work by crude and 
superstitious suggestions from a rural 
people.” : 

“Ghost-hunters,” I observed, ‘‘should 
be scientific, and never superstitious.” 

After expressing our delight generally 
with the place, and assuring ourselves 
that we had in the house everything in 
the way of food and drink that we 
might need until the morrow, Mr. 
Skidds went away and left us to the 
beginning of our adventure. 

May 17: Nothing to report. We 
were tired last night and had a long, 
restful sleep, waking the next morning 
at eight o’clock—and very hungry. 

There was not as much food in the 
cupboard as we thought we had left the 
evening before, but we were persuaded 
that we had been mistaken in our hurried 
invoice yesterday. 

May 18: We sat up pretty late last 
night talking. We noted that the house 
is wired for electricity, and the living- 
room lamp is a lovely rose-bulb affair. 
We like the quiet color. We read for 
a long time in the living-room. There 
was a small bookcase in one corner filled 
with works that Dorathil assured me 
were very occult. Evidently Mr. Abi- 
melech Skidds was a ghost-hunter of 
sorts himself. I remember particularly 
one book, “Making Faces at Fate.” In 
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it the author declared that one could 
win in any conceivable endeavor by ex- 
erting the proper amount of will-power. 

“Our will-power,” said Dorathil, “is 
about right, you old dear.” 

“Well, at least, yours is not im- 
paired,” I agreed. 

“I suppose it is easy to write a book 
like that. I wonder if we are really 
making faces at fate?” 

May 19: My wife states that she re- 
mained awake for a long time last night. 
She counted sheep faithfully for hours, 
but sleep would not come. A strange 
calm appeared to wrap the room in its 
emptiness and vagueness. She. thought 
several times that something was going 
to happen, but nothing did. I snored. 


O-DAY I made a journey downtown, 
first telling my wife that if greeted 
by danger during my absence she must 
run out of doors and call for help—call 
violently to our neighbors. She sniffed 
at this suggestion ; my wife is that way. 
During my trip downtown I met sev- 
eral of the older residents of the village, 
and each one asked me rather guard- 
edly, as it seemed to me, how I liked 
the new Skidds house, where, as they 
understood, I was now a temporary ten- 
ant. I replied to each one that my wife 
and I enjoyed the green bungalow very 
much indeed, and I rather praised Mr. 
Skidds for erecting it. 

One of the men looked rather grim 
and glum when I praised Mr. Skidds. 
He even said that he thought very little 
—to be exact, “damned little’—of Mr. 
Skidds’ taste in cottage-building ; still, 
as he could conscientiously observe, 
there was no accounting for tastes, as 
the cow said when she kissed the soap- 
maker. I guessed that the gentleman 
was not fond of Mr. Skidds. People in 
small towns are prone to be jealous of 
those who are more successful than 
themselves. 

I fancied that other people whom I 
met passed me with curious looks, and 
not a few jerked their fingers backward 
at me. I could tell with no other signs 
that I was a marked person in the vil- 
lage, and also that the secret of the 
green bungalow was probably no secret 
to the simple villagers of Peekskill. 
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May 20: Nothing happened last 
night—except at midnight I thought I 
heard some one try the kitchen door. 
We had closed it and locked it for the 
night. I told my wife that it was prob- 
ably some curiosity-seeker or peeper— 
a self-respecting ghost, as I understood 
occult matters, would never stop to try 
a door. If he wanted to get inside a 
closed room, he would simply melt in 
through the door, and nobody but him- 
self would ever be any the wiser con- 
cerning the manner in which he arrived 
at his destination. She, however, was 
of the opinion that we should have 
accosted the sound firmly, and she made 
a very great deal of the matter of firm- 
ness in dealing with specters. 

“You must be quite firm with a ghost, 
thus forming a sort of point or contact 
of consciousness from which it can 
focus,” she declared. 

I did not understand this metaphysi- 
cal phraseology, but I was willing to 
follow her leadership, since I had 
learned that in corporeal things this was 
always best, and could therefore reason 
that submission on my part would prob- 
ably be equally good in those unseen 
regions which we were tempting to open 
to us. 

We fell asleep learnedly discussing 
the tribal deities of the Eskimos. We 
did not wake till near morning. And 
as I was the first to open my eyes, I 
was the one who first discovered that all 
the clothing had been removed from the 
bed during our sleep and carefully 
folded and deposited upon the floor. 

When I aroused Dorathil, who was 
moaning slightly from the chill of the 
room, I explained rather proudly what 
had happened, and I pointed to the com- 
forts and blankets folded as neatly as 
any housewife could do, and laid away. 

I must confess that in that moment 
I felt some pride in our ghost. The 
descriptions usually given in the books 
provide for covers being drawn off the 
beds of the sleepers, but as far as I 
know, psychic science has not yet pro- 
duced a ghost that will rob a bed and 
then neatly fold up the covers before 
retiring to ghost-land. 

“It appears,” said I, “that our ‘ha’nt’ 
possesses both skill and muscle. I must 
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say it looks as if he made use of purely 
physical means.” ' 

But my wife would not admit this. 
Still, after dressing hurriedly, we began 
to examine the sheets for finger-prints. 
And next we looked the floor over for 
footprints. But the more we looked, 
the more bewildered we became. 

“Tt may be,” allowed Dorathil, “that 
we have to deal not only with a denizen 
of the border-land, but also with some 
wicked person living in a_ physical 
body.” 


AS this latter surmise seemed highly 

probable, I admitted that there 
was truth in her conjectures, and placed 
myself in readiness to follow her com- 
mands. : 

“A vicious circle could do this,” said 
Dorathil. 

Seated in chairs, we slept fitfully until 
morning. Very early we made the most 
careful examination of the premises, but 
we could not discover any traces of the 
presence of a wicked physical being. 

“We have to deal with most unusual 
forces,” said Dorathil. 

May 217: Dorathil was right. We do 
have to deal with most unusual forces. 

Last night was fhe night. 

We did not retire till very late. My 
wife had spent the greater portion of 
the evening reading to me from a book 
called, “How to Help Spooks Find 
Themselves.” I thought the title of the 
work very good, but I could not make 
head or tail of the contents, except the 
thought that one must not betray fear 
in the presence of ghosts, but must act 
as if one were an angel of light and en- 
tirely capable of advising the ethereal 
visitor. I thought that this passage 
afforded my wife great pleasure. I had 
frequently heard her say that upon mat- 
ters within her knowledge she felt ca- 
pable of advising anybody, even the 
President of the United States. 

I say my wife had spent the most of 
the night reading, and when we retired, 
we felt brave enough to meet anything. 
The book had insistently repeated: 
“Show no fear.” And I had determined 
that if I found anyone taking the cover- 
ings from my bed that night, I would 
not only show no fear but I would show 
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no mercy. It might be all very well to 
let a denizen of the border wrap his 
shivering shanks in a sheet, but I did 
not think that altruism extended to the 
point where it was necessary to afford 
the phantom coverings that were in use 
by people who were very much alive. I 
fell asleep thinking of this. 

I awoke thinking of something else. 
The moon was shining full on my face. 
It seemed that I had been asleep but 
a few minutes; still, I could tell by the 
position of the moon in the heavens that 
the hour must be well after two o’clock. 

I do not know what first aroused me. 
But I listened with a feeling of dread. 
In an expedition of this sort, you will 
agree that dread is the emotion that 
usually precedes all others. In this case 
dread was followed by the feeling that 
we were in the presence of mystery—the 
mystery we were seeking. I thrust my 
elbow into Dorathil’s ribs. This was 
her hour of triumph. I was determined 
that she should miss nothing connected 
with it. Almost instantly the dear girl 
sat up in bed, rubbing her eyes. 

“Listen,” said -Dorathil. 
really come.” 

“The chair in the front room is rock- 
ing,” I told her. “But it is rocking 
pretty huskily for a ghost. Shall I go 
in and accost it?” 

“Shall you accost it?” questioned my 
wife tartly. ‘Well, pray, whose party 
is this? Shall you accost it? And after 
all my trouble—not, of course, that I 
do not recognize your helpfulness, and 
all that. But there are some things I 
can never yield. In this I must be a bit 
selfish. No, pet, I shall accost it my- 
self. But’”—and she added one of those 
famous afterthought sentences—‘“‘you 
might go along behind me, and if I fail 
to make myself understood, you might 
prompt me or add to my adjuration. 
You know I stutter a little when I am 
excited. I wish I had time to look up 
that suggested phrase in my pamphlet, 
‘Saying Hello to a Will-o’-the-Wisp.’ ” 

We had reached the bedroom door by 
this time. I was dressed, naturally, in 
my pink pajamas, and Dorathil’s attire 
was even more ghostly than my own. I 
could see without any stretch of the im- 
agination that we were dressed ideally 
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for the part, no matter what came of 
the play. 

I say we had reached the bedroom 
door, when we paused. The creaking of 
the rocker had stopped, and the—what- 
ever it was—arose from the chair and 
came slowly forward through the cen- 
ter of the room. In the glow of the 
rose-bulb lamp the visitor stopped. 

It was the phantom—or it seemed to 
be the phantom—of a woman. But 
heavens, what a woman! I said that the 
thing must be six feet in height. Dora- 
thil thought it was seven, at the very 
least. Anyhow, it towered. And it was 
dressed in a robe of some white material. 
The face was peaked and stern, and the 
jaw was long. The form was what one 
would term angular, and there seemed 
to be lots of determination written in 
it—that is, lots for a ghost. 

The moment was one of supreme in- 
terest—and, as I could guess, scientific 
delight for my brave consort. She pre- 
ceded me by a long step, projecting her- 
self into the aura of the intruder, 
festooning her night-garment over her 
left arm, and bowing courteously as she 
advanced. Into my mind flashed a say- 
ing which Dorathil had read the evening 
before. “Speak to it as if it were once 
a real person, for maybe it is.” I could 
tell by my wife’s movements that that 
was what she was going to do. 

“Good morning, for it is good morn- 
ing,” said Dorathil in her most cul- 
tivated tones. “This is somewhat of a 
surprise—but I hope it may be a pleas- 
ant one.” 

The advancing phantom had evi- 
dently been a bit nearsighted, and not 
until my wife had spoken had it seemed 
to see her. At the courteous salutation 
of my lady, however, the preternatural 
thing lifted its bony right hand toward 
heaven and leered sourly. 

I do not know exactly what I had 
expected to hear. Somehow I had al- 
ways thought that a ghost’s voice ought 
to be thin and reedy—at least, it ought 
to have a sighing or gusty whisper about 
it. This ghost, though, broke the rule— 
that rule. What it really said was: 
“Well—humph!”” And the voice was 
strong enough to carry half a block in 
a twenty-mile gale. 
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“Ts there anything, poor soul, that we 
can do for you?” inquired my wife in 
her best psychical research voice. “If 
there is, let us hear, and in some manner 
we will give you relief.” 


i ee phantom gave a great howl at 
this pleasant sentiment. 

“Relief?” it stormed. “Relief? You 
poor simps, what are you doin’ here in 
my house at this time o’ night? I kin 
tell you what you kin do—you kin bust 
loose from here at oncet. An’ after 
you’re busted, stay busted!” 

And now, while we waited stunned 
and breathless, and considerably uncer- 
tain, if the truth be told, the dreadful 
apparition stepped backward, and al- 
most before we knew it, vanished 
through the front door—which was, as 
I observed, open, and therefore a com- 
paratively easy opportunity of egress for 
a visitor from some other world. 

May 22: My wife did not sleep very 
well last night. She thought her unrest 
was due to the shock her sensibilities 
received when she learned that ghosts 
are not uniformly courteous in speech. 
From her books she had gathered the 
idea that all ghosts are more or less 
formal in their discourse, and use Eng- 
lish in their ordinary conversation that 
is pretty much the same as that spoken 
by the average middle-class man or 
woman. She had no idea that any 
specter could be so crude as to employ 
the idiom of Peekskill. And the thought 
hurt her so much that she refused to 
take breakfast. Accosting ghosts, until 
one is in fair practice, together with the 
necessary loss of sleep, seems to be an 
unhealthful occupation, upon the whole. 

Dorathil made up for the loss to-day, 
however. She slept all forenoon, and I 
was forced to get my own lunch, a pro- 
ceeding which was interrupted by a visit 
from our landlord, Mr. Skidds. I sus- 
pect that Mr. Skidds is a kindly old 
man. He said he stopped purposely to 
ask after our healths. I thought that 
he appeared a little oversolicitous. 

“Sure you’re well?” questioned he. 

“Just fine,” I boasted. “Sticking on 
here gives me an appetite.” 

He seemed to be very much relieved 
to hear me speak cheerfully. 
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“IT suppose your—er—rest—that is, 
yuh been sleepin’ all right these nights ?” 

I assured him that our rest had not 
been broken. This was not strictly true, 
but it seemed unkind to alarm the nice 
old fellow; and besides, we had come 
down to Peekskill hoping that our rest 
might not be altogether normal. 

“T reckon yuh’ll do,” Mr. Skidds re- 
marked with intense satisfaction. “I 
says when I first see yuh, I bet we kin 
pull it off.” 

He appeared abashed as he let the 
last sentence slip, and rubbed his hands 
appealingly. I decided to be courteous 
and pass his cryptic sentence without no- 
tice. But it gave me one more thing to 
wonder about. Presently, however, Mr. 
Skidds went upon his way chuckling. 

May 23: Last night was certainly a 
bad night. The Ugly Big One and all 
the Ugly Little Ones must have been 
on a warpath. 

I could never have believed, except 
from personal experience, that a ghost 
could have stirred up as much racket as 
did the one we were forced to entertain 
at two A. M. 


WE were aroused as we had been the 

night before—only the chair 
creaked a great deal more than it had at 
that time, and presently we heard objects 
being hurled, as it seemed, quite vio- 
lently about the front room. Brave as 
my wife ordinarily is, I could see that 
she did not exactly know how to handle 
a spook who could apparently toss a 
grand piano across the room and then 
yank it back again. 

“Probably you had better accost this 
ghost,” said Dorathil after listening 
wide-eyed to the dreadful racket. ‘This 
one seems to be of the—er—male 
variety.” 

“There goes the piano-stool against 
the ceiling,” said I. 

“There goes the davenport against 
the front window,” said she. 

“It does not seem quite the proper 
thing to accost a ghost, dressed only in 
pink pajamas,” I declared. 

“Well, when it comes to that,” re- 
turned Dorathil with some asperity, 
“you are rather better off than I am— 
especially if the ghost be a male one.” 
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“TI think he has upset the bookcase.” 

“I do wish you would show more of 
your native bravery.” 

“That was the library table.” 

“Will you get up, Jacob?” 

There was no escape for me. I sim- 
ply summoned what courage I had and 
went bravely forward. Snapping on 
the light in the dining-room, I looked 
longingly at the cellaret as I passed 
through. 

When I got to the living-room the 
unearthly racket subsided, and I peeked 
through the archway. I do not know 
exactly what I expected to see, but what 
met my gaze was sufficient to set my 
best and boldest wits at work. 

The ghost was, as Dorathil had sus- 
pected, of the male persuasion. He or 
it was apparently a large and very heavy 
phantasm, with florid face and malevo- 
lent eyes. Looking at him carefully, I 
could have sworn that he possessed real 
weight. In a way he resembled the local 
butcher. 

When I looked in, the ghost was in 
the act of balancing a large willow 
rocker in one hand, with the intent, as 
nearly as I could make out, of hanging 
it upon the electric chandelier, which 
was already groaning with the weight 
of a painting called ‘Napoleon at St. 
Helena,” and a coal scuttle, which had 
evidently been borrowed from the 
kitchen and filled with choice selections 
of books from the bookcase. As I 
looked, I could make out one of the 
titles, “What to Do with a Refractory 
Ghost.” I confess that for a moment 
I thought of rushing bravely in and ap- 
propriating that book in the hope that I 
might receive therefrom some eleventh- 
hour assistance. 

Upon my appearance, however, the 
ghost, if such it was, ceased his opera- 
tions, and putting down his chair at 
once, sat down in it and winked with 
extraordinary rapidity a half-dozen 
times, looking me straight in the eye. 

I confess that I was considerably non- 
plused by this procedure. Swiftly I 
cast back in my mind, turning over all 
that my faithful wife had related in re- 
spect to the accosting of ghosts. Mem- 
ory, however, was as blank as the face 
of a champion poker-player, and think- 


ing of nothing better than the conjura- 
tions of Lewis Carroll, I recited loudly 
and with great rapidity two stanzas 
from “The Hunting of the Snark.” 

I could see from my very first refer- 
ence to The Boojum that my incanta- 
tion had been very well chosen. The 
ghost paused in his disagreeable act of 
ogling, and suffered his’ jaw to drop 
backward, much after the fashion of a 
cadaver. 

Seeing that I had succeeded better 
than did Dorathil the evening before, 
I continued, as far as my memory per- 
mitted, switching to other like adjura- 
tions, and concluding finally with that 
well-known hymn to The Jabberwock: 
“*Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 

Did gyre and gimble in the wabe; 


All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“Beware the Jabberwock, my son! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that 
catch! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch!” 


Having come safely to the end of 
this, I in my turn thrust out my tongue 
and in the most hideous manner pos- 
sible I rolled my eyes and shook my 
head. In my early youth I had learned 
the pleasant occupation of twitching 
my ears. I did this now, making my 
scalp lift as much as I could. 

At this point, with a sound between 
a howl and a yell, the ghost arose and 
leaped backward toward a half-open 
window. Before I could protest or offer 
a restraining hand, he jumped through 
it, taking with him a portion of the sash, 
and seeming inspired with as lively a 
terror as one could expect in the bosom 
of a thing like that. 

I pause here to reflect that my subse- 
quent readings in the psychical-research 
records do not equip me with an analo- 
gous occurrence. Ghosts, as a rule, I am 


assured, do not deface the doors and 


windows through which they vanish. 


ORATHIL arrived now, dressed and 
ready to pursue or assist, as the 
case might require. Upon my explana- 
tion of the mode I had employed in ad- 
dressing the spook I received a hearty 
scolding. 
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“You frightened it,” quoth she, “with 
your abominable nonsense. Most likely 
it will not return.” 

I did not venture to tell her that I 
cared not to have so corporeal an incor- 
poreality ever cross my path again. 

We closed, finally, what portion of 
the window was left, and presently re- 
tired once re to peaceful dreams. 
I recall distinctly that I spent most of 
the remainder of the night shooting at 
Boojums and fishing for Snarks. 

May 24:1 have an uneasy feeling 
that there is more connected with this 
green-bungalow haunting than my wife 
and I have been able to unearth. 

The butcher was quite silly - to-day 
when I called at his shop. He winked 
horribly and offered me Jabberwock 
roasts. Some old philosopher says: 
“All life is coincidence.” 

May 25: Here is something else that 
appears quite strange and altogether be- 
side the main question: Why should 
Mr. Skidds be so anxious that we stay 
out the full term of our agreement? 

May 26: The village postmaster is a 
very gross sort of fellow. I called to- 
day to get my mail, and he said very 
distinctly, “Slithy toves!” when he 
found there were no letters for me. 

May 27: I wonder if there isn’t some- 
thing decidedly crooked about this whole 
business. 

May 28: Mr. Skidds called this morn- 
ing and said: “Do yuh-uns think yuh- 
uns kin stick it out till June one?” And 
when we said that we felt sure we could 
if the visitors we were having each night 
left a bit of mortar and half a shingle 
sticking, he rubbed his hands pleasedly 
and said: ‘“Yuh-uns are the stuff!” 

May 29: We are beginning to need 
sleep very much. 


| Begntel night the apparition of a child 
appeared in the middle of our bed- 
room, and after throwing all the sofa 
pillows in the house at us, it seized our 
garments and made off with them. 


This was terrible. One cannot live 
even in a haunted house clothed in pink 
pajamas and a robe de nuit. I pointed 
out this fact to Dorathil, who agreed 
with me. Fortunately the days are not 
yet chilly, and there is coal in the cellar. 
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May 30: Nothing happened last 
night. Dorathil thought this was prob- 
ably because the ghosts were gathering 
energy for a final effort. This morn- 
ing Mr. Skidds arrived, bringing with 
him our clothing done up in two pack- 
ages. He said that he had found our 
garments hung out on his own clothes- 
line, and could not at first imagine to 
whom they belonged. 

Mr. Skidds told us that he hoped we 
would stick on until the morning of the 
first day of June, at least. He said he 
would have a little monetary gift for 
us then, which he would hand to us just 
before we went away. 

May 31: We have the feeling that 
the hour—the great hour—is really 
approaching. Nothing happened last 
night, but we feel that to-night is going 
to be vastly different. . 

June 1: Last night was, as we ex- 
pected, vastly different. It came very 
near to being our last night on this 
earth. 

We had decided, as we were to go 
away upon the morrow, that we would 
not retire at all. Dorathil said that she 
could tell by the air that a great deal 
of force had been generated for the final 
effort. I did not notice anything un- 
usual the matter with air at that mo- 
ment. Dorathil told me that I was not 
a “sensitive.” We had some discussion 
as to the meaning of that word. I 
quoted Shakespeare; she quoted James. 

We arranged to read to each other 
until very late, then to sit in the dark- 
ened dining-room, with all doors and 
windows locked. I sat near the cel- 
laret. 

Midnight came. There was no sound. 
The little clock on the buffet struck the 
half-hour, and Dorathil said drowsily 
that she was glad to be going home to- 
morrow. 

“To-day, you mean,” I said sleepily. 

“Yes, there is only the present,” said 
she. 

Now it was one o’clock. Still there 
was no sound. And again we drowsed. 

I think it was two o’clock when I 
awoke and detected the odor. Then 
Dorathil aroused and began to sniff 
the air. 

“It is the inferno,” said I. 
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“No—we are still living,” said she. 

“Tt is sulphur burning,” said I. 

“Tt is formaldehyde,” said she. 

“Tt is in the furnace,” said I. 

“Tt is burning in a pan somewhere,” 
said she. 

“T did not know that ghosts could use 
fire,” said I. 

“T am beginning to think that we are 
dealing with a most unusual kind of 
spirit,” said she. 

“No,” gaia I. 
laret.” 

“T am st-st-strangling !” 

“T must open a window. 
focating !” 

At this point I am bound to say that 
my thoughts became groggy, to use a 
term one often sees on the sport-page. 
But as I arose to open the window, I 
could feel myself tottering and toppling. 
The air was charged with horrid stuff. 
I reeled down to the carpet in an ocean 
of blackness. 

Then my wife declares that she heard 
a voice apparently arising from nowhere 
say: “Don’t—you’ll strangle the fools. 
They been sleepin’.” 

But I have no recollection of hearing 
anything for a moment, till suddenly a 
terrific explosion occurred, which jarred 
the whole house and caused a volume of 
flame to whiz up the chimney from the 
furnace, and which filled the whole 
house with more of that acrid and stupe- 
fying odor. 

Again I lost consciousness, knowing 
nothing more until I found myself lying 
on the front lawn, my head in poor 
Dorathil’s lap, while most of the village 
were fighting a fire that threatened to 
consume the roof of the green bungalow 
and the whole house along with it. 

In the smoky haze I could make out 
the noble form of our landlord, Mr. 
Skidds, rushing frantically to and fro, 
wringing, not rubbing his hands, and 
giving orders like a general. There too 
was the gross postmaster. He was work- 
ing like a demon with the fire-hose. 
And besides these a small army of young 
men were heroically busy with a hand 
pump. 

The local doctor arrived, and was 
looking me over very carefully by this 
time. 


“T closed the cel- 


I am suf- 


“T wouldn’t stay there again on a bet,” 
said I feebly. 

“T wouldn’t either, if I were you,” 
returned he, looking at my gasping ef- 
forts to breathe. 

Mr. Skidds arrived at our side. 

“This is carrying a joke too far, 
Skidds,” said the physician. “You 
precious near have a dead man.” 

“T say the day ended at midnight,” 
spluttered Mr. Abimelech Skidds. 

“T say it didn’t end till the same hour 
they come,” blustered the ugly butcher, 
running up. 

“You're disturbing my patient,” said 
the doctor. 

“They’re a-burnin’ my house to the 
ground!” yelled Mr. Skidds. 

“There wasn’t anything said about 
that kinda damage,” howled the post- 
master. 

“They stuck it out,” shrieked Mr. 
Skidds, dancing up and down. “There’s 
plenty o’ witnesses to say they did.” 

“Abimelech, you quiet down,” insisted 
the physician. 

“Yes, Ab, it’s too much of a good 
thing,” admitted the postmaster. ‘Be- 
sides, the fire is under control right 
now.” 

“Tt’s a cinch these people are pretty 
brave,” said the butcher, “especially the 
Missus.”” 

Presently the fire was out, and as my 
breathing had improved somewhat, they 
managed to get me back into the house 
to a lounge. The air without had re- 
vived me to a certain extent, and the air 
within was now free of the loathsome 
fumes that had so nearly destroyed me. 

“This,” remarked Dorathil as soon as 
we were alone, “has certainly been the 
most interesting week of my life.” 

“TI wonder how,” I said, “those noisy 
apparitions managed to get sulphur, 
formaldehyde, ether and gunpowder.” 

“What I wonder,” said she, “is how 
they got them into the furnace.” 

“Well,” I returned, “specters can do 
many terrifying and interesting things 
and I have been assured that they oper- 
ate entirely by natural law.” 


E left Peekskill by an afternoon 
train and returned to the city. 
Mr. Skidds, accompanied by the greater 
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part of the inhabitants of the village, 
was at the car to see us off. Barring a 
slight dizziness which may or may not 
have come from the remedy I took from 
the cellaret, I was able to make the trip 
in comfort. 

When I opened the envelope Mr. 
Skidds had handed me just before we 
left, I found two crisp one-hundred-dol- 
lar bills. As my ordinary income for 
two weeks seldom exceeds this trifling 
sum, I was not, as you may guess, wholly 
displeased with the material results of 
our adventure. And I think the accost- 
ing of ghosts is not such a thankless 
task after all. Dorathil agrees with me, 
and has purchased Liberty Bonds with 
the money. 

Later: I have just received an in- 
teresting clipping. I wonder what bear- 
ing it has upon the matters I have just 
set down. I do not understand the 
wording exactly. Dorathil has read the 
clipping twice. She does not under- 
stand either. Perhaps the reader may 
be able to do so. Anyhow, here it is— 
it is from The Peekskill Journal: 


Abimelech Wins Bet 
It is entirely unnecessary to print 
more than a headline about the 
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Abimelech Skidds and Solomon 
Morefun bet. Most of the county is 
well informed as to the general con- 
ditions of the bet, and to the modes 
of dislodgment and dispossession 
used by the Morefun party. It is un- 
derstood that the Skidds party, how- 
ever, were entirely unaware of the 
main questions involved, and had 
entered into the contract with Mr. 
Skidds for reasons entirely their 
own. There was some discussion at 
the last as to what constituted the 
time element, and also as to whether 
the two weeks called for in the bet 
ended at midnight of May 31, or at 
4 P.M. June 1. As the Skidds party 
did not leave the bungalow until well 
after 4 P. M., it was reckoned by the 
judges that Abimelech pulled off the 
win. 

Solomon Morefun says that an 
election-bet is much easier to win. 
He is already repairing the damages 
done to the house, and the stake- 
holder has turned ‘tthe stakes over 
to Mr. Skidds. 

As the events of the last evening 
almost proved: fatal to one c” the 
parties concerned, it is to be hoped 
that the town jokers will henceforth 
confine their attention to snipe-hunt- 
ing, which is more amusing and less 
dangerous than snark-hunting. 


I suspect the editor of The Journal is 
a humorist. Dorathil thinks so. 








James 








Looking Wise 


By 
Hay, Jr. 














ANIEL MONCURE LA- 
| D | GUNE was a lawyer six feet 
tall, twenty-eight years old 
and blessed with a remarkably wise-look- 
ing face. His was the wisest-looking 
face Hitesville had ever seen; and back 
of that face was ambition, as yet unful- 
filled. Coupled with the ambition was 
a brain—not the brain of a genius, but 
something better than that of a grave- 
digger or a steeplejack. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lagune was not loquacious. 





“Dan,” asked old Jerry Moale one 
morning in April, “can you keep your 
mouth shut seven years longer?” 

“Why?” inquired Lagune without 
much interest, for nobody took old man 
Moale seriously. 

“Because,” explained Jerry, “if you 
can, I’m going to make a great statesman 
out of you.” 

The two men sat in Lagune’s office, 
which commanded a view of the public 
square of Hitesville; and a view of the 























Hitesville public square meant, at that 
season of the year, a small circle of 
green sod and blooming lilac-bushes sur- 
rounded by well-paved roads and side- 
walks. Along the roadways went auto- 
mobiles and buggies and wagons from 
the country, and on the sidewalks were 
men, women and children starting out 
for their daily labors or amusements. 
Hitesville was a hustling town of nine 
thousand souls. It was the center of a 
rich agricultural community, a section 
which had produced about everything 
there was to produce except what Jerry 
Moale now proposed—a great states- 
man. 

In spite of his ambition, Mr. Lagune 
reflected that there might be some trou- 
ble in his becoming the rare product. 
He had been practicing law for six 
years and had not made a fortune at it. 
Hitesville, he argued to himself, was 
not good soil for the production of big 
statesmanship. 

Nevertheless he inquired of Moale: 

“How are you going to do it, Mr. 
Moale?” 

“With your face,” replied Moale, 
“—-vour face, with the mouth part of it 
shut.” 

Old man Moale’s face itself deserves 
special mention. It had a brow like 
Napoleon’s, a long, prominent nose, 
nicely rounded cheeks into which many 
little lines and indentations had bitten, 
and a wide mouth. From the corners 
of the mouth two deep lines, like gashes, 
ran up to the ends of his nostrils. About 
his kindly gray eyes there were networks 
of little lines in devious devices. In 
other words, the Moale face was that of 
an actor, one which had been used for 
years in expressing every emotion. 

“I’m going to do it with your face,” 
he elaborated. “I’m going to run you 
for the State senate in the coming 
primaries.” 

He reached forward and pounded sud- 
denly on the table between them. 

“Tt can be done, and it’s going to be 
done!” he exclaimed oratorically. 


HAT was the secret of the actor- 
looking face. Jerry Moale was an 
orator, a mover of the multitudes. 
“Let me explain,” he said, rising to 
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his feet. “It’s going to be done because 
at last I’m onto myself, and being onto 
myself, I’ve solved the political riddle. 
I know how to get elected to office. I 
know how you can do it. I know how 
anybody can do it—except myself!” 

He pounded the table again and 
looked triumphantly at the still un- 
moved Lagune. 

“Son,” he continued, well off in his 
regular speech-making style, “the first 
thing that I want you to remember is 
that I—I, old man Moale—have been in 
politics thirty-two years. When I was 
twenty-one, I ran for justice of the 
peace and got licked. When I was 
twenty-two, I ran again and got licked. 
Next I was up for county clerk, and 
lost. Then I was a candidate for the 
treasurer of the county, and got beaten. 
So it went all along the line. I’m fifty- 
three years old now, and I look seventy, 
because I’ve put in my life running for 
office and getting the eternal tar beaten 
out of me. Last night it came to me like 
a revelation, like a revelation, sir, why 
I had always lost. I talked myself to 
death from the beginning!” 

He paused for dramatic effect. 

“Sir, I dug my own political grave 
with my tongue, my sharp and silver 
tongue. At eighteen I was the champion 
orator of my college. When I first ran 
for justice of the peace, the people 
flocked to hear me. My first speech of 
the campaign made a hit. That ruined 
me. From then on, I spent my years in 
making speeches. I was the champion 
long-distance talker of the country. 

“There was nothing I could not do 
with words. I could drive them single, 
double, tandem or four-in-hand. I 
could put them over the jumps and never 
touch a rail. I was king of all the dic- 
tionaries and emperor of all the rhetorics 
ever written. I was the greatest living 
example of the upflung arm, the down- 
flung fist and the imperial stamping foot. 

“There was not a platform in the 
county from which I failed to jar the 
paint. There was not a public hall the 


roof of which did not quiver and tremble 
and vibrate to the echoes of my voice. 
I said things in a thousand different 
ways—and I said a thousand different 
You 


things. You know it yourself. 
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heard me in the last campaign. Is it not 
true, sir? I ask you, honestly and 
squarely here to-day, is not all I have 
said absolutely true?” 

He sank back into his chair and 
mopped his furrowed forehead with 
characteristic gesture—a gesture thirty- 
two years old. 

“Yes sir; it’s true,” answered Lagune. 
“Tt’s true, but what of it?” 

“What of it!” he said sadly, the air of 
oratory laid aside. ‘What of it, you 
ask! It means that now, too late, when 
all my opportunities are gone, I’ve waked 
up to the fact that a man can talk him- 
self to death in politics. That’s what 
I’ve done. I, the finest stump-speaker 
this State ever knew, have become a 
joke. I couldn’t keep my mouth shut. 
They still come to hear me, but they 
wont vote for me. I’m just an enter- 
tainer.” 

His voice nearly broke as he said that, 
but he repeated it: 

“Just an entertainer!” 

E was silent a few moments. La- 

gune was immersed in thought. 
Jerry Moale allowed himself a swift 
mental review of the times he had been 
carried on men’s shoulders while the 
torches blazed and the bands played and 
the crowds cheered as the result of his 
impassioned speech. But he came back 
to the business at hand. 

“The way to win, Dan,” he said 
kindly, “is just to look wise and say 
nothing. That’s why I’ve picked you to 
go to the senate as the representative of 
Hite and Pike counties.” 

Lagune showed a little interest for the 
first time. 

“Do you think it can be done?” he in- 
quired, a shade of respect in his voice. 

“Beyond a doubt!” the old man ex- 
claimed, running his fingers rapidly 
through his scant gray hair. ‘Looking 
wise is the thing. Isn’t my failure the 
proof of that, sir? It is!” 

He got to his feet again. 

“And when it comes to looking wise, 
Mr. Lagune, you are the bride-elect, the 
heir to the throne, the medal man. Let 


me call your attention to your black eyes. 
They may lie, sir, but to all appearances 
they are the pools of wisdom. 
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“And your jaw!” He flung out both 
his arms, as if he invited all the powers 
of earth and heaven to look. “That jaw, 
sir, is an architectural wonder, a facial 
splendor, a prognathous asset that never 
will be surpassed if ever equaled. It is 
the apotheosis of strength. With that 
jaw Samson, for the lack of a better, 
could have gone out to terrific war with 
the Philistines. All you have to do is to 
keep it set tight against your upper 
teeth. Let nothing pass it—nothing for 
public consumption.” 

He threw back his head, flung up his 
right hand and stamped with his left 
foot. 

“T tell you, sir, the world is yours— 
yours, simply because you look so wise. 
If you will agree to keep your mouth 
shut and let your jaw rest for seven more 
years, you will be a power in the Senate 
of the United States. _ 

“You may believe me, you must be- 
lieve me, when I say the people are 
reached through their eyes, not through 
their ears, Your photograph in the news- 
papers will win you thousands of fol- 
lowers. What the public wants is not to 
be entertained but to be impressed. 
That’s the thing that spells victory.” 

Once more he sank back in his chair 
and used the mop gesture that was 
thirty-two years old. His eyes were a 
little troubled, a little anxious, and his 
breathing was quick. 

“How about it, Dan?’ he asked. 
“Will you run for the senate for Hite 
and Pike?” 

The old man could not understand 
anybody’s reluctance to run for office 
when assured of victory. Through the 
young man’s mind the picture of ful- 
filled ambition flitted vaguely. 

“Ves,” he answered after a pause, 
“T’ll run if you can show me how I'll 
win.” 

Jerry Moale got to his feet and rubbed 
his hands together in token of his satis- 
faction. 

“That’s the boy!” he said heartily. 
“T’ll be back with your campaign man- 
ager at three o’clock this afternoon.” 

He had started toward the door, but 
he turned and went back to where La- 
gune sat. 

“Dan,” he said, his voice colored with 


























sadness, “‘it’s a great thing I’m doing for 
you, my boy—a great thing.” He put 
his hand on the younger man’s shoulder. 
“And it’s all because I’ve learned my 
bitter lesson. Never forget it, Dan. 
Each one of us has just so much energy, 
just so much power, to do good. Some 
use up all they have in action; others 
use it all in talking. It’s a solemn 
truth that a man, encouraged to talk, 
can let all his power for good work go 
up in the smoke of words that entertain 
but do not accomplish.” 

He turned a little quickly and left the 
office. 


5g AGUN E, going to the. window, 
watched him as he crossed the 
square. His broad-brimmed black hat 
was pulled forward over his, face, as if 
his eyes suffered from the sunlight. His 
alpaca coat hung low on each side, 
weighed down by papers and letters that 
he carried in the pockets; there was the 
suggestion of sag in his shoulders ; a lit- 
tle of the spring had gone out of his 
young-old stride, and for the first time 
in years, he passed the office of The 
Daily Sentinel without going in to get 
his morning paper. He was right; he 
was through. 

“Poor old fellow !” Lagune said aloud. 

That afternoon Jerry returned. He 
was accompanied by a little, thin, bald- 
headed man with stooped shoulders and 
a cadaverous face that was lighted up by 
glittering black eyes. 

“Charlie Fletcher here,’ announced 
Jerry, after the three had settled down 
to business, “is of the opinion that you 
can win.” 

“That’s encouraging, 
“T’m much obliged.” 

“What’s more,” continued Jerry, 
“he’s going to manage your campaign. 
What’s still more to the point, he never 
has managed any of mine. If I had 
gotten anybody who had managed one 
for me, that would have handicapped 
you right in the start. What we want in 


’ 


* smiled Lagune. 


this fight is brand-new material, the un- 
expected, the snappy stuff. 
be known in it.” 

He arose, bound to introduce Fletcher 
properly—and therefore bound to be 
oracular. 


I must not 
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“The beauty about Charlie Fletcher,” 
he pronounced in sonorous tones, “is that 
he’s the slickest letter-writer in this 
country. Back in nineteen hundred and 
two, when I made the run for the senate, 
he helped me answer my letters. What 
I can do with a speech, Charlie Fletcher 
can do with a letter—and more. Give 
him a pen, a pot of ink and a nice-look- 
ing letter-head, and he’s the king of the 
black magic, the master of persuasion. 

“And he’s made with me an agree- . 
ment of the most profound importance, 
the most far-reaching results. No letter 
that he writes in your behalf or for your 
signature will cover more than half of 
any sheet of typewritten paper. You 
see? Brevity again! Wisdom, not 
words, is our motto.” 

The subject of these remarks sat un- 
moved and looked at the wall directly 
opposite him. 

“I’m sure I can’t express my gratitude 
either to you or to Mr. Fletcher,” said 
Lagune earnestly. 

“Oh, it’s nothing,” commented 
Fletcher calmly. ‘You see, Jack Sol- 
way, the candidate of the Democratic 
ring, is the son of old Marcus Solway, 
who was the man that beat Jerry here in 
his first race for justice of the peace. 
Jerry wants to get even for the past. 
And old Marcus, some twenty-five years 
ago, cheated me on a horse-trade. You 
observe, we are serving our own ends as 
well as yours.” 


‘Tas, for strange and diverse rea- 
sons, was the combination made. 
Lagune, Moale and Fletcher stood united 
to go into the primaries and wrest from 
Jack Solway the Democratic nomination 
for the State senate, and they proposed 
to do this against the wishes of the regu- 
lar Democratic leaders—the ring, as 
Fletcher had said. 

Moale had not resumed his seat. 

“Let me suggest,” he said, taking up 
the thread of his discourse with a dep- 
recatory bow, “the general lines of 
our fight. First, Mr. Lagune, you are 
to make no speeches. You are here and 
now, at once and unexpectedly, with all 
the suddenness of a bolt from the blue of 
a June sky, stricken with a sore throat, 
a throat so sore that you cannot make 
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speeches, and yet not so sore that it 
affects your general health. 

“Secondly, you are to say nothing ex- 
cept when I suggest it. And when you 
do say it for the newspapers, say it in 
ten words. That’s the idea, ten words to 
a principle—no more, no less—yes, less 
whenever possible! For instance, your 
position on the tariff: ‘Schedules ele- 
vating prices of farm products and 
cheapening farming implements.’ Or 
your attitude on the war: ‘I am behind 
the President in everything.’ Or your 
views on woman suffrage: ‘I am un- 
alterably opposed to woman suffrage.’ ” 

“But is he unalterably opposed to 
woman suffrage?” queried Fletcher, his 
high tenor voice cutting in on Moale’s 
thundering periods. 

“Why, certainly, beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, without question, until the 
stars fall and the moon fades forever!” 
replied Moale, pounding the desk. ‘This 
is a Southern State, isn’t it? The South 
is against votes for women. The South- 
ern women are against their own en- 
franchisement. Naturally our candidate 
is opposed, absolutely, unqualifiedly and 
entirely opposed, to the female fran- 
chise !” 

“Yes,” Fletcher agreed, uncrossing his 
lean legs and sitting up straight in his 
chair, “I guess you’re right, Jerry. You 
always were right on issues.” 

“Now,”—the orator came to the im- 
portant part of his announcement,— 
“this campaign, as we're going to run it, 
is going to amaze the counties of Hite 
and Pike. It will take them by surprise, 
dumfound them, compel them into sub- 
mission. 

“Without a word from you, Mr. La- 
gune, they are to be shown that they have 
raised up in their midst a new Daniel 
come to judgment, the wisest-looking 
and the wisest-thinking man known to 
American politics. You have devoted 
the years of your adult life, sir, to a de- 
tailed study of the tariff. 

“While everybody thought you had 
been wasting your time in light and 
desultory reading, you have been per- 
fecting yourself in all the problems of 
agriculture and all the possible improve- 
ments for the roads and schools of the 
State, especially of Hite and Pike coun- 


ties. You have become, overnight and 
unknown to them, an expert on all the 
problems that touch their lives in any 
way, shape or description. You are 
fully groomed for the high place to 
which you aspire. You are a statesman 
ready to do a statesman’s work!” 

He spread out both arms in an all- 
embracing gesture. 

“There will be no possibility of any- 
body’s questioning these facts. Your 
face will prove them. Why, sir, with 
our method of conducting this fight, we 
could carry everything before us if we 
only had that face done in bronze and 
exposed to the public gaze. I assure you, 
sir, that we could elect your bronze bust 
to the State senate. 

“You are right now a conquering hero, 
a human thunderbolt which Charlie 
Fletcher and I are about to launch from 
the hitherto untroubled skies of Demo- 
cratic politics in the counties of Hite 
and Pike. I congratulate you, sir; but 
most of all, I congratulate the public and 
the State.” 

He bowed deeply, and extending 
across the desk a hand that still shook 
with the power of his emotion, grasped 
the right hand of Dan Lagune. Then, 
mopping his brow, he sank back into his 
seat. 

Fletcher solemnly got up and shook 
Lagune’s hand. 

“He’s right,” he said. ‘You're as 
good as elected.” 

Lagune rose to the occasion. He stood 
up and bowed. 

“Gentlemen,” he said seriously, “I 
thank you for the honor you do me.” 

As his two visitors left the office, he 
heard the sound of a thump on some- 
body’s back and the tenor voice of 
Charlie Fletcher: 

“By cracky, Jerry, we can do it!” 


BY this time Lagune’s head was swim- 

ming. He saw himself an announced 
candidate, a winner of the nomination in 
the primaries, a victor at the polls, a 
State senator taking his seat. 

The next morning the announcement 
appeared in The Daily Sentinel of Hites- 
ville and The Morning Citizen of Pikes- 
burg: “I hereby announce my candi- 
dacy to represent the counties of Hite 

















and Pike in the State senate. 
Daniel Moncure Lagune.” 

“It’s over ten words,” Jerry Moale 
had lamented the night . ‘fore, “but it’s 
the briefest announcement ever made in 
these parts. I guess it will do.” 

it did, 

It made Jack Solway laugh, and it 
made Solway’s friends laugh. 

At the end of one week, however, their 
laughter was not so hearty. The editors 
of the six papers in the two counties had 
called at the office of Mr. Lagune, and 
had been met in the reception-room— 
recently rented—by Charlie Fletcher, 
who informed them that he was enjoying 
the honor of managing Mr. Lagune’s 
campaign. After some talk with Mr. 
Fletcher, they had been admitted to the 
presence of the candidate, and they had 
come away with the dictum: 

‘‘He’s sound, sound on everything.” 

“And wise,” Joe Bixby, a street-corner 
gossip, had added. “I'll be darned if 
he aint the wisest-looking man I ever 
saw.” 


(Signed. ) 


LLL this happened during the second 
week of April. Primaries were to 
be held on the third of June. 

The great question had been at first as 
to whether Lagune had any organization 
behind him. Solway’s friends looked at 
Fletcher and wondered. Fletcher, hav- 
ing been all his life a dealer in cattle and 
horses, knew everybody in every precinct 
in the two counties, and on that ac- 
quaintanceship he began to draw 
strongly by letter—short letters. 

The result was that, by the middle of 
May, Lagune was well represented in 
each precinct in the two counties. Here 
a school-teacher came out and made a 
speech for him; there a merchant did 
likewise ; in another section a clergyman 
had a good word to say for the young 
man and purity in politics. So it went. 
And as the Lagune strength grew, the 
Solway men took off their coats and 
waded into the fight. 

Lagune made no speeches. Solway did 
nothing but speak. In the words of 


Jerry Moale, “he talked his head off.” 
“It’s good for us,” the old man 

philosophized, “but it’s his everlasting 

ruin. 


Yes sir; Solway is following in 
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my footsteps. He’s talking himself to 
death, and I am glad of it.” 

Jerry got a lot of satisfaction watching 
another man talk himself to death. More 
than once somebody would ask: 

“What’s the matter, Jerry? Why 
don’t you get into this fight? Have you 
lost your tongue?” 

“Oh,” Moale would reply, “I guess 
I’m through running up and down these 
counties making speeches. I’m willing 
to let the other fellows do it now.” 

At this there was sincere regret, for 
the people had liked his jaw-breaking 
words, his perorations. 

“Whom are you for?” some of them 
asked him. 

Even to this he made no definite reply. 
But he was far from being idle. Fletcher 
came to him often by night for advice, 
and occasionally, when it seemed safe, 
Jerry dropped in to have a talk with 
Lagune and Fletcher at “headquarters,” 
as the two offices rented by the young 
lawyer were now called. And the re- 
sults of these conferences were more 
than gratifying. It became evident that 
a man who has “gotten onto himself in 
politics” may be a tremendous asset for 
another fellow. 

Photographs of Lagune began to ap- 
pear with almost daily regularity in the 
three papers that were not dominated by 
the “Solway ring.” In the type accom- 
panying these pictures there was always 
something commenting on the wisdom 
of the young candidate, a wisdom which 
was reflected and proved in the expres- 
sion of his face. Look at that jaw! Any 
reader must admit that such a face, such 
a jaw, unquestionably spelled wisdom 
and success! 

Each day the fight got hotter—La- 
gune silent, unobtrusive and kept off the 
hustings by his bad throat, Solway 
speaking in every schoolhouse and pub- 
lic hall in both counties; Lagune sup- 
ported by a band of volunteers, speakers 
and workers who were against the ring, 
Solway using his organization for all it 
was worth. And at all times, in the 
papers and in the speeches made in his 
behalf, Lagune was pictured as the wis- 
est-looking and the wisest-thinking poli- 
tician the good old State had ever pro- 
duced. That was all he did—look wise, 
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sign the letters written by Charlie 
Fletcher, and talk to Jerry Moale. 


HIS “wisdom stuff” finally began to 
tell heavily. Noman can go roaring 
up and down two counties for six weeks 
making three or four speeches a day 
without becoming tiresome, and Solway’s 
fate was the usual one in this regard. 
People began to say he had no depth. 
And there were the pictures and word- 
images of Lagune, full of “depth,” wiser 
than a wizard—‘wiser,” Jerry Moale 
said, “than a treeful of owls, wiser than a 
hound.” 

These were the days when the old 
man exulted. His self-abnegation was 
great. Nobody knew just how great it 
was—except, possibly, Charlie Fletcher. 
His attitude was unique. For thirty- 
two years either a candidate or the lead- 
ing speaker for a candidate, he had 
become now, apparently, entirely unin- 
terested in politics in every way. Each 
morning he got his daily paper; each 
afternoon he sat in the courthouse yard 
gossiping ; and each evening he retired 
to his old home, where he had lived alone 
since his mother’s death fifteen years 
before. 

To Charlie Fletcher the thing was too 
much like a tragedy. In general appear- 
ance Jerry had aged not at all since put- 
ting Lagune into the race, but there was 
in his eyes a look which Fletcher did not 
like. It was as if the old man had said 
good-by to his interest in life. He had 
withdrawn from the world after his “get- 
ting onto himself.” 

But Jerry talked to Charlie more opti- 
mistically than he had ever done in the 
old days. 

“T picked a winner, Charlie Fletcher,” 
he said fifty times over. “I knew the 
wisdom stuff would go. We're going to 
win this fight, sweep the field with the 
saber of secrecy and the scimitar of 
silence !” 

So it looked until one week before the 
date for the primaries. Then the Solway 
crowd pushed its resources to the limit. 
A few letters from the Congressman 
whose district included Hite and Pike 
counties were sent to influential men. 
Even one of the United States Senators 
gave out an interview favoring Solway. 
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And in the usual channels the word 
crept around that those who were hold- 
ing State offices would face eviction if 
Solway, the representative of the “or- 
ganization,” the friend of the “crowd in 
power,” lost out. 

The tide began to turn against La- 
gune. The candidate himself did not 
sense the fact, but Jerry did first, and 
then Fletcher. All they did was to re- 
double their efforts. At every precinct 
their followers went after the votes. 


N the morning of June the first, with 
the vote only two days off, Mr. 
Lagune received a visitor, a woman. She 
appeared in the office three minutes after 
Charlie Fletcher had gone to the post 
office to rush out a bundle of special- 
delivery letters. She was a pleasant- 
voiced, quietly dressed Woman of about 
forty years of age. She gave her name 
as Mrs. Anna Mason Throckton. 

“Come in!” Lagune invited her into 
his sanctum, and when she had seated 
herself across the desk from him, he in- 
quired: “What can I do for you?” 

“Let me tell you who I am, first,” she 
suggested. ‘I am a special field-agent 
for the American Amalgamated Woman 
Suffrage Union. 

“Now,” continued Mrs. Throckton, 
pulling a bundle of documents from her 
handbag, “I have come to you, Mr. La- 
gune, to ask you to pledge yourself to 
support, if nominated and elected, the 
bill for woman suffrage which will be 
introduced in the next session of the 
senate of this State.” 

She paused a fraction of a second, and 
continued : 

“T came to you before going to Mr. 
Solway, because I was impressed by your 
photographs. I deduced from them 
that you must be a man of tremendous 
intelligence—a deduction, I must add,” 
—this with a pleasant smile,——‘which 
has become a certainty since I’ve met you 
face to face.” 

“Kindly proceed,” requested Lagune, 
wisely ignoring the flattery. 

She did. When it came to proceeding, 
she was the equal of Jerry Moale at his 
best. The only difference was that she 
dealt in figures and Jerry in figures of 
speech. She talked for one solid hour. 























At the conclusion of the interview she 
left the inner room, swept through the 
outer office without glancing at Charlie 
Fletcher and returned to her hotel. She 
did not even take the trouble to go to 
see Mr. Solway. Instead, she cranked 
the Ford in which she had entered town 
two hours before and whizzed away on 
the road toward Pikesburg. 

During Lagune’s hour with her, Char- 
lie Fletcher had suffered. He did not 
know who Mrs. Throckton was. But the 
sound of a woman’s voice poured into 
Lagune’s ears for an hour had terrified 
the campaign manager. He sensed 
trouble. 


O sooner had she disappeared than 

he stepped into Lagune’s presence, 

taking heed, however, not to evince signs 
of his distress. 

“Anything new?” he inquired with an 
air of indifference. 

Lagune, looking wise,—proud and 
wise,—laughed lightly. 

“Nothing,” he said, a smile in his 
eyes, “except that I have just made my 
election sure.” 

“Made your election sure!” Charlie 
Fletcher gasped. He could not under- 
stand how the candidate could have taken 
any step without consulting first with 
him and Jerry. ‘What have you done?” 

Lagune leaned back in his swivel-chair 
and lighted a cigar. 

“That lady who just left here,” he 
informed the agitated manager, “is Mrs. 
Anna Mason Throckton, special field- 
agent for the American Amalgamated 
Woman Suffrage Union. After hearing 
her presentation of the case for the en- 
franchisement of women, I agreed with 
her. I’m out for woman suffrage.” 

“Out for woman suffrage !” 

Charlie Fletcher could not believe his 
own ears. He sank into the chair Mrs. 
Throckton had occupied, and dazedly 
repeated his query. 

“Yes—unqualifiedly,’ 
gune. 

The little man in the chair opposite 
seemed to shrink to half his normal size. 

“For woman suffrage—in this State, 
in these counties!” he gasped. ‘Good 
Lord! This will kill Jerry Moale!” 
Then, without another word, he 


, 


responded La- 
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walked trembling from the room, put on 
his hat and went to the courthouse yard 
to find Jerry. Having found him, he led 
him straight down the main street, be- 
fore the eyes of all, to Jerry’s home. If 
Lagune was out for suffrage, what dif- 
ference would it make now to have all 
of Hite and Pike know that Moale was 
a supporter of the idiot? The game 
was up. The wise-looking man had 
opened his mouth and sealed their doom. 

The two walked into Jerry’s library. 

Old man Moale stood before the fire- 
place, his face troubled, his spirits low 
under the weight of impending calamity. 
He never before had seen Charlie 
Fletcher struck dumb. 

Charlie sank into an armchair, where 
in his agitation he resembled a very 
withered peanut bobbing about in a very 
large shell. 

“Jerry,” he said weakly, “he’s come 
out for woman suffrage!” 

Jerry looked at him uncomprehend- 
ingly. 

“You heard what I said—for woman 
suffrage.” 


ERRY took off his hat and mopped his 

brow with the big silk handkerchief. 
When he had finished that operation and 
once more exposed his face to Charlie’s 
gaze, it was as if he had unveiled a 
statue of grief. The two were silent a 
long time. 

Then suddenly the actor-face of old 
man Moale registered utter disbelief. 
He ground his teeth and drew back the 
corners of his wide mouth. 

“Tt’s a lie!” he said hoarsely. ‘Who 
told you? He wouldn’t dare!” 

“He told me _ himself,” Charlie 
Fletcher said, fear shaking him curiously 
from side to side in the big chair. 

“But that was in the agreement,” ob- 
jected Jerry, still hoarse. “There were 
two things in the agreement: one was 
that he was to keep his mouth shut ; the 
other was, he was opposed to woman 
suffrage.” 

“IT don’t care,” piped Charlie. “It 
don’t matter what was in the agreement. 
He’s gone and done it. A woman, a 
field-agent from somewhere, pledged 
him up just a little while ago. It will be 
in the papers to-morrow.” 
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“A woman, a woman politician!” 
groaned the old man. 

In his turn he sought the refuge of 
a chair. It was without arms, and he 
rested upon it like a pillow, crumpled 
up, the life gone out of him, his head 
fallen a little forward, his hands hang- 
ing listlessly at his sides. His hat slid 
from his knees to the floor. He did not 
even mop his brow. 

“Tt means ruin,” Charlie volunteered 
with almost a whimper. 

After another long silence the old 
man leaned forward in his chair and 
spread out both his hands toward 
Charlie. 

“Look at me, Charlie,” he said with 
childlike grief. “Think of what I did 
for the fool! Why, Charlie, I renounced 
everything, gave up everything, kept my 
hands out of politics and haven’t made 
a speech. I crucified myself; I gagged 
myself. And all for a fool who looked 
wise! You and I, Charlie, have worked 
our fingers to the bone for a granite- 
headed idiot who couldn’t be made to 
understand that his jawbone was his 
passport to victory, his inactive jaw- 
bone!” 

He got to his feet unsteadily. 

“Where is he? I'll go see him. I'll 
tell him he can’t do this thing! [’1l—” 

“But he’s already done it.” 
“True—too true!” mourned Jerry, 
and sat down again. 


HEY sat there, those two old men, 

and talked half an hour longer, 
turning over in their minds the skeleton 
of their hopes, the ruin of their plan. 
But at the end, a curious and yet human 
thing happened. This was not the first 
time they had faced defeat. The smell 
of the enemy’s powder had been in their 
nostrils before. They had never run 
away. They would not run now—not 
from a woman’s skirts, by cracky! 

“Just what will we do?” asked Charlie 
Fletcher, gazing down unseeingly at his 
ink-stained fingers. 

“We'll go through with it,” answered 
Jerry firmly, “—go through with it in 
the face of certain defeat! That’s all we 


can do. We started this game, and we’ll 
see the finish—game.” 
“T guess, then,” Charlie suggested 
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drearily, going toward the door, “I’d 
better get on back to headquarters.” 

“Yes; go ahead,” agreed Jerry, grim 
valor in his eyes. 

But when Charlie had left, the old 
man sat a long time in the straight- 
backed chair, his chin on his chest ; and 
at last he wept—his tears bitter and 
unrestrained. And Charlie, walking up 
the street in the summer sunlight, had 
upon his face a wintry look. 

The news was already out. Joe Bixby 
caught him as he turned the corner into 
the square. 

“TI understand,” said Joe, ‘‘your man’s 
out for woman suffrage.” 

“Obviously,” returned Charlie. 

“Well, in my opinion, Mr. Fletcher,” 
Bixby submitted, “‘it’s going to ruin him, 
That sort of thing may be all right out 
West, but it wont go down here in the 
South. We’re conservative; we're against 
such nonsense, and—” 

“Wait and see,” Charlie interrupted 
him indifferently, and made his way to 
headquarters. 

Through that afternoon and the fol- 
lowing day, the second of June, the little 
man wrote his last letters of the cam- 
paign, his last pleas to the big men in 
the various precincts to round up the 
voters for Lagune. When the newspaper 
men came in to interview Lagune about 
the woman-suffrage plank, Charlie sent 
them in, without comment, to the candi- 
date. And the candidate, still mindful 
of Jerry’s advice, gave no interviews. 

“I’m for the enfranchisement of the 
women of this State,” was all he would 
say. 
To Charlie Fletcher, he suggested the 
afternoon before the voting day: 

“Let’s go down to-night and see 
Moale. The work’s all done now.” 

“TJerry’s sick,” replied Charlie. “He 
wont see you. Your coming out for 
woman suffrage made him ill.” 

That was practically the truth, for 
Jerry kept to his lonely old house and 
lamented bitterly and piled up, some- 
times mentally, sometimes aloud, as he 
paced through the ground-floor roorns, 
the descriptive epithets he would have 
applied to Lagune if Lagune had not 
been, so to speak, a man whom he him- 
self had made. 














“The dolt, the idiot, the ignoramus, 
the tyro,” he muttered from time to time 
in a voice that had lost its fire. ‘The 
unspeakable fool !” 


T was in such a mood that Charlie 

found him that night before the 
primaries. The two sat together on the 
old man’s porch for more than an hour. 
With two counties seething and boiling 
because of their political efforts, they 
had nothing to say. They were in for 
it—defeat. Neither could speak to the 
other words of false hope. Neither 
would have found in them encourage- 
ment or consolation. 

“Well, good night, Jerry,” 
Charlie at last, and got up to go. 

“Good night,” replied Jerry in a flat, 
lifeless voice. 

Lagune, sitting at his desk uptown, 
leaned back in his swivel-chair and 
sighed discontentedly. What he was 
wishing for was the companionship of 
Jerry and Charlie. He would have liked 
to talk things over with them—for the 
wise-looking candidate was feeling un- 
easy. 

“T wish I could tell them,” he mused, 
tapping the chair-arm with a pencil, 
“but she tied me up. I wonder if I did 
the right thing.” 

The next day the storm broke. The 
morning papers were out with the pre- 
diction that Solway would be nominated 
unless Lagune could capture and bring 
to the polls the “stay-at-home” voters. 
Without them he was lost, for the power 
of the organization, the ring, had gotten 
in its work. Jerry read that at six 
o’clock in the morning and swore a great 
oath of anger and grief. He knew it to 
be true. 

At eight o'clock exactly, at every 
precinct in both counties, the surprise 
was sprung. Mrs. Anna Mason Throck- 
ton had not been called a ‘“‘special field- 
agent” for nothing, and at the appointed 
hour the fruits of her toil began to show. 
At each precinct there appeared automo- 
biles, buggies and carriages,—mostly 
automobiles,—all of them driven by 
women who announced that they would 
devote the day to getting out the stay- 
at-home vote. They were for Lagune, 
they said, because he was the only man 


said 
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who had been wise enough to come out 
for woman suffrage. 

Mrs. Throckton, by no means a beauty 
herself, had picked as her agents the 
best-looking young women the two coun- 
ties could produce. And the girls, laugh- 
ing, strung up with excitement, dressed 
in the most bewitching costumes they 
possessed, cried greetings to each other 
as they assembled, and displayed big 
banners bearing Lagune’s wise-looking 
portrait, and announced that any man 
who voted against Lagune voted against 
the women of Hite 2"d Pike. 

Throughout the day they worked and 
drove. Here a beauty would crank her 
car, clatter out of sight and return with 
an old man who had not voted for ten 
years except at Presidential elections. 
There a little brunette would dash away 
in her stylish pony-cart and deliver up 
to Lagune a young man who was really 
no more interested in politics than he 
was in the growing of prunes. At an- 
other place a gay-voiced, bubbly-laugh- 
ing blonde brought into camp a family 
of a father and three sons whom she 
had grabbed bodily from the rows of 
their cornfield. 

They had no respect for crops, com- 
plaints or excuses, this petticoat brigade. 
And the high-strung Southern gentle- 
men, young and old, when they looked 
into the pleading feminine eyes and 
heard the call, ‘Come with me,” laid 
down the shovel and the hoe and—went. 
Not a stay-at-homer escaped that day. 


HEY were dazed. Solway was dazed. 

The thing that dazed them was that 
the women of those two counties wanted 
woman suffrage. How could it be ex- 
plained? There was no feasible ex- 
planation. Who would have suspected 
it? Nobody—but Dan Lagune. And 
by .1e middle of the afternoon the wis- 
dom of Lagune was selling above par. 
No other candidate, in all the history 
of Hite and Pike, had ever shown such 
ready and keen responsiveness to the real 
wishes of such a large element of the 
population ! 

When the polls closed at six o’clock, 
it was generally conceded, except by the 
stanchest supporters of Solway, that 
Lagune had won. The rounding up of 
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the stay-at-homers had carried the day. 
And the petticoat brigade, weary and 
dusty, but smiling and triumphant, 
drove home to late suppers with the 
cheers of their surprised and admiring 
men-folk resounding in their ears. 

Charlie Fletcher, who had watched 
the progress of events all day in Hites- 
ville with a feeling that was a mingling 
of incredulity and elation, went down to 
Jerry’s house just as the sun was setting. 
Charlie, his little body shaken now with 
the tremor of triumph, found the old 
man in the library and without notice 
began to beat him on the back. 

“Come out of here!” he yelled in his 
high tenor voice. ‘‘We’ve won, Jerry!” 

Jerry shook him off and looked at 
him in dull bewilderment. 

“Won?” he echoed. 

“Yes, won, by cracky! The women 
hauled out the stay-at-home crowd and 
made them vote for Dan. The woman- 
suffrage business turned the tide.” 

Charlie detailed breathlessly the 


events of the day. 
“You said he looked wise,” he con- 
cluded, “and by cracky! he is wise!” 


Old man Moale rose to his feet and 
drew himself up to his full height. 
Charlie Fletcher’s story had brought him 
back to life, put a new light in his eyes, 
tightened his shoulders up squarely. 

“By the Lord Harry !” he said, exulta- 
tion hurrying his words. “I knew I was 
right. I can pick ’em every time!” 

After that, they locked arms like a 
couple of schoolboys, and went uptown, 
stopping now and then to look at each 
other and laugh, or to do a few steps of 
a clog-dance or to slap each other on 
the back. Their love, each for the 
other, was very great and very much to 
the surface just then. They were great 
politicians! They had won the hottest 
fight they had ever been in! They were 
the people! 

When they reached the Hite House, 
the lobby, the sidewalks and the road- 
way were jammed. The crowd had its 
faces turned toward a second-story bal- 
cony and was calling in roaring tones: 
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“Lagune! Lagune! Lagune!” 

In the lobby somebody touched Jerry 
on the shoulder and whispered: 

“Go right up to Room Twenty-seven. 
Lagune’s been looking for you and Mr. 
Fletcher everywhere.” 

They found Lagune and a crowd of 
men in Number ‘Twenty-seven, the suc- 
cessful candidate preparing to step out 
to the balcony. As his eyes rested on 
Jerry and Charlie, his wise-looking face 
lighted up with a great, human joy. He 
grabbed old man Moale by the arm. 

“Come with me,” he commanded, and 
led him out to the balcony. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, 
after the cheers of the crowd had sub- 
sided, “especially the ladies!” This 
brought another cheer and loud bursts of 
laughter. “Ladies and gentlemen: I 
can only thank you for the honor you 
have done me in nominating me. And 
now let me present to you one whom you 
all know, the man who put me into 
this fight, the man who has been the 
brains of my campaign throughout, the 
man who will go with me to the senate 
as my secretary—Mr. Jeremiah Moale.” 

Again the crowd’s cheers came up. 

The old man stepped forward, trying 
desperately to swallow the lump in his 
throat. For a moment he who was 
famous for his sharp and silver tongue, 
the greatest living example of the up- 
flung arm and the down-flung fist, gazed 
silently at the sea of faces below him. 
Once more he tried to swallow the lump 
that would not down. 

At last he bowed deeply. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, and 
his voice, for the first time in his career, 
trembled in spite of him as he spoke the 
words, ‘‘you are about to send to the 
senate this year the wisest man in Amer- 
ican politics.” 

As the crowd cheered, he stepped back 
into the room and whispered huskily to 
Charlie Fletcher: 

“Tt was nineteen words 
couldn’t get it into ten.” 

Charlie, for some unknown reason, 
burst into tears. 
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Good Morning, Mr. Carrisbrook! 


By 
Walter Archer Frost 


CHAPTER I 


E WAS the inspiration of eli- 
| H | gible mothers. He was what 
the matinée girl believes the 


matinée hero is. Since graduating from 
Harvard he had kept up his athletics 
and had hunted adventure in original 
ways and in out-of-the-way places. He 
inherited one of the mansions that the 
“Seeing New York” motorbus features, 
and one of the fortunes the Socialists 
bleat about. He avoided Society and 
reviled Romance. And he was twenty- 
five and.had no relatives to protect him. 

In short, he offered a magnetic chal- 
lenge to all those who would have mar- 
ried him, and he flaunted the insulting 
front .of one who always has had such a 
good time that he doesn’t know how un- 
happy he is—or ought to be. 

Yet women forgave him. Each told 
herself that he was young and needed 
only to be roused. One mother told him 
darkly, “Of: course you prefer green- 
rooms to drawing-rooms,”—as if this 
dwarfed murder. 

“Actresses, you mean?” asked young 
Carrisbrook. “Don’t know any. Good 
idea. Never thought of it!” 

At his naiveté, she could have 
screamed ; but she told him that he had 
reassured her. Then she fled, wishing 
that Madge, Fanée, Rosamonde, Chris- 
tine and Agatha were as innocent. She 
knew she had failed, and she groaned at 
the thought of her maids and his mil- 
lions. 

Another attempted: she told Carris- 
brook he was quite right not to marry; 
so many men did it and so many women. 
It was so worldly! But he, of course— 

“Yes?” he encouraged, trying to make 
head or tail of it. ‘Please goon. You 
were saying—” 
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“You are wiser,” said the mother of 
three unmarried. “You prefer your 
cloister. You will never marry,” the 
seeress pronounced. “You are about to 
enter Social Work.” 

She had alarmed him. Penitent, he 
consulted a bachelor—and tried musical 
comedy, 

There was joy in the chorus, but: he 
was as inept as Adonis. 

What could he do to save himself? 
The mothers knew; but the invalid re- 
fused the remedy. 


ee. ever keen for novelty in the 
masculine, Carrisbrook hunted in a 
new field: he buried himself silently in 
the jungle of the Metropolitan Police. 
The right age and with a splendid body, 
he passed the physical examination easily 
and broke records in the Police Train- 
ing School. He gave his address as 
“Long Island”—one of his places was 
down there. He “boned up” a book of 
rules and specifications. They put a 
uniform on him and armed him, and— 

Gerry Heath, Carrisbrook’s _ best 
friend and only confidant, told Stanni- 
ford Grew: “Just between the two of 
us, Stan, that talk about Carrisbrook’s 
having gone to Bolivia is all rot. He’s 
right here in town. Joined the Metro- 
politan Police.” 

“No!” said Stanniford, and ordered 
drinks. 

“Fact,” said Gerry. “Told me so 
himself. Saw him at his rooms with his 
uniform on. Looked great!” 

“Of course,” said Stan, who was 
smaller even than Gerry. “But what's 
he doing it for? Hiding?” 

“Tt’s not good taste to run down the 
police. He said it ought to be good 
sport. He’d always wanted to know how 
it felt.” 
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Stan nodded. “Every man to his 
taste. We all must work hard at some- 
thing!’ He collected Human Docu- 
ments along Broadway, which he called 
“Fleet Street.” “But I believe Carris- 
brook’s in it for political reasons. 
That’s it—aims to be Governor. Or,”— 
his own bent suddenly inspiring him,— 
“it’s probably because of the chances it 
gives: the police are privileged.” 

“Rot,” said Gerry. 

“Right,” Stan insisted. 

“Anyway, this mustn’t get out,” Gerry 
warned, as they rose. Stan swore: 
“Wither my tongue, first!” 

“Carrisbrook’s gone into the Metro- 
politan Police,” he told his sister that 
evening, after the surprise of his com- 
ing home had abated. “Don’t say a 
word! He told Gerry Heath, and it’s a 
good deal of a secret.” 

“Though you mustn’t breathe a 
word,” Miss Grew cautioned, after tell- 
ing a dozen girls the next morning. 
“Not a syllable! Each one of you may 
tell just one girl. He’s one of the traffic 
squad on Fifth Avenue. He told Gerry 
Heath so, and Gerry told Stan—”’ 

During the next week, six girls faced 
death by limousine in order to be res- 
cued by the traffic officer at Thirty- 
eighth Street and Fifth Avenue. He 
saved all of them. But his name was 
Riorden, and he lived in Brooklyn, and 
he had children as well as a wife. 

“Weren’t they the bold wans!’’ she 
said, when he told her. 

“Tt’s this uniform gets ’em,” he said 
modestly. 

“Tt’s Riorden in the uniforrum,” Mrs. 
Riorden corrected. “But they don’t 
want to be thryin’ it a second time!” 

“They wont,” he reassured, gloomily. 

“Same here,” Officer Hurley con- 
fessed smilingly to Riorden next day. 
Hurley was at Forty-third and Fifth. 
“Five tried it with me. An’ Bucknell, 
at Thirty-fifth, he got four.” 

“Who says I said he was one of the 
traffic squad on the Avenue?’ Stanni- 
ford Grew demanded impatiently of his 
sister’s best friend, Hilda Featherley, 
the next afternoon. “I didn’t say any 
such thing. It was strictly in con- 
fidence. Shows how a girl regards a 
secret !”” 
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- THE meantime, Carrisbrook, sta- 
tioned on the West Side, Eighth 
Avenue, was finding his new work much 
less eventful and simple than he had ex- 
pected. He had never had to ring up 
and report to anyone regularly before, 
and he was eternally being asked idiotic 
questions, unanswerable questions, and 
questions he was too ignorant to answer. 
He could make a fair go of French, 
Spanish, Italian, and German; but this 
did not reinstate him with those who 
had found he had no Russian or. Lithu- 
anian, so that shaggy creatures stood on 
the curb and in the street staring at him 
and jabbering unintelligible insults un- 
der his very nose. Moreover, though he 
had thought he knew the city pretty 
well, he was realizing now that he’d 
never heard of most of it. And finally, 
his predecessor on the ‘beat had been 
socially so popular that Carrisbrook, 
who attended the neighborhood dances 
only when ordered to, made enemies. . 

But his chief and mounting disap- 
pointment was that he had been on duty 
a fortnight now without arresting any- 
one. His nearest approach to it had 
been a man who stuffed a roll of bills 
deftly into his hand one Saturday night 
and then vanished up a black alley. 
Carrisbrook ran after him but lost him, 
and returned to the sidewalk, growling. 

“Tt wonder how I’m supposed to have 
earned this—what sort of graft.” He 
tore the soiled bills into small frag- 
ments, and stuffed them into one of the 
ash-cans he’d stumbled over in the alley. 
The rest of the evening he glared at 
every man he met so that most of them 
turned pale or red and ran from him. 

On Monday next, a little man crept 
up to him in the early dusk, saying: “I 
give you twenty dollars Saturday night 
to keep for me.” 

“Why?” Carrisbrook gasped. 

“So I not get drunk for my wife. Of- 
ficer Scanlon,—he was here before you, 
—he help me. Twenty dollar.” 

“Of course,” Carrisbrook - said. 
“Thank you.” He gave the little man 
two fresh tens, and frightened him still 
more by saying, “I beg your pardon.” 

But after that, monotony settled 
down again. He wished something 
would happen. 
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Then early one afternoon he saw a 
man cave in the front of a jeweler’s 
shop with a rock, grab a double handful 
and bolt. Carrisbrook downed him in 
half a block, and was gratefully march- 
ing him to the box, when a pretty girl 
ran up, saying, “Please, Mr. Officer, 
don’t—any more, for we’re only taking a 
moving-picture!”’ She laughed. 

Carrisbrook shook his head. “I’m 
sorry, but it’s a clear case.” He put the 
key in the box, to ring. 

“But you’re making a great mistake,” 
the girl insisted.. “If you want to get 
into trouble with the Department— 
Really, it’s just a moving-picture. See! 
There’s the camera.” 

Carrisbrook, holding his prisoner with 
one hand and the key in the box with 
the other, looked, and saw the camera, 
just as a little, portly man ran to him 
out of the jeweler’s shop, saying: 

“That’s right, what she says. Don’t 
arrest him. The film-company’s paying 
me well, in addition to putting a new 
front in my shop. It’s all regular.” 

Then, as Carrisbrook still hesitated, 
his prisoner, who had been laughing be- 
fore, said angrily to the newcomer: 
“This officer’s a fool. He’s never heard 
of a moving-picture.” He looked up 
scornfully at Carrisbrook. ‘Say, we 
can’t put the whole day on this reel! 
We've got seven more exteriors to take 
while the light’s good! Will you be- 
lieve me if you see me give this man 
back his jewelry?” 

Convinced, and secretly thankful, 
Carrisbrook nodded. The prisoner 
handed the stuff to the portly little man, 
who examined and counted it, then said: 
“All right. Everything’s here.” 

“Hope you're glad you’ve probably 
spoiled the picture,” said the former 
prisoner, as he turned away. But Car- 
risbrook was out of earshot, patrolling 
with dignity. 


H's dignity suffered when he went to 
the station that evening. His Chief 
raged: ‘“Wha’d you mean—letting that 
outfit bluff you this afternoon?” 

“What?” Carrisbrook demanded. 

“Yaas! The gang that gave you that 
song about the moving-pitcher. Wasn't 
any moving-pitcher !” 


fae ee 
ny ies te! 


MR. CARRISBROOK! 
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“But—but I saw the camera!” 

“Only a fake, to protect ’em if they 
got caught!” 

“But the proprietor of the shop—” 

“Naw—he wasn’t th’ proprietor!” 

“He ran the shop,” Carrisbrook in- 
sisted. 

“He ran out o’ th’ shop,” roared the 
Chief. “That was his play! He’s Fat 
Izzie, one o’ the best in the business. He 
and Mattie Jenks and Brooklyn Bessie 
spotted you for a greenhorn, and they 
looked over your beat to see what they 
wanted in it. They picked out that 
jewelry shop. Mattie was to smash in 
the front and grab the swag, for he’s 
quick on his feet ; but you looked speedy 
yourself, so they just called in Lazy 
Louie—” 

“Who?” Carrisbrook asked, blankly. 

“Don’t talk! He was the fat man 
you bowled over just before you nailed 
Mattie. Bessie was waiting. Your tak- 
ing Mattie to the box was her cue, and 
she sang her solo about the camera. The 
man working that fake camera was Rat 
Mulroy, of the same gang. But you 
weren’t quite fooled—” 

“Of course not,’ Carrisbrook said, to 
make the best of it. 

“Naw,” jeered the Chief, “you 
weren’t quite fooled until Fat Izzie ran 
out of th’ jeweler’s shop, where he’d 
black-jacked the proprietor, sang his 
song about the movie company and 
then settled you by having Mattie return 
the swag to him in your presence. That 
trick was like Izzie: he’s an artist. All 
the same—” 

“What should I have done?” Carris- 
brook demanded. 

“Nailed the whole bunch, of course,” 
roared the captain; “put the cuffs on 
Mattie, a twister on Bessie when she 
started her song, tapped Izzie on the hat 
when he chimed in, an’ held Rat Mulroy 
with your gun if he came in on you 
after you’d turned the key for th’ 
wagon. Thats what you'd oughta 
done! As it was; you let ’em all go. 
Stacey, on the next beat, got Mattie an’ 
Izzie, but Bessie and the Rat cleared. 
Stacey gets credit, and you get—” 

“What?” asked Carrisbrook, 
straight. 

The Chief stepped down to Carris- 


very 
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brook’s side. “You get—” - He hesitat- 
ed. “Say, you’re so green you come off. 
Breaks of this kind hurt the Depart- 
ment. I admit it would have taken an 
old hand to see through the game this 
gang put over on you, though. So I’m 
going to keep you, instead of firing you. 
You’ve the makings of an officer in ‘you, 
if you work hard.” 

“Thanks,” said Carrisbrook, turning 
‘to the door. 

The Chief stopped him. “There's 
another thing, Carrisbrook. Mind tell- 
ing me what you did for a living before 
you came to us?” 

Carrisbrook flushed under his tan. 
“Nothing,” he said shortly. 

“Didn’t have to?” 

“No.” 

“Money enough?” 

“Ves,”’ 

“Scads ?” 

“Quite a bit.” 

“Live here in town?” 

“Part of the year.” 

“College?” 

“Harvard.” 

“Reformer ?” 

‘*No.”’ 

“Then what in blazes did you join us 
for?” 

“What's that got to do with it?” Car- 
risbrook asked. 


HE Chief smiled oddly. “I don’t 

know. I’m trying to find out. I 
had calls from five wives yesterday, 
wives of some of my best traffic officers. 
Hurley’s wife, Falvey’s, Riorden’s, 
Bucknell’s wife, and Herder’s. All five 
women complained girls was chasing 
their husbands around,—I mean Mrs. 
Riorden’s, Mrs. Hurley’s, Mrs. Buck- 
nell’s and the other two,—chasing ‘em 
all over the Avenue, flirting with ’em, 
the second time, too, till the officers 
didn’t know what end—” 

“Ought to have arrested them,” said 
Carrisbrook promptly. 

“You’re wrong. These girls aint that 
sort at all. They’re the Sunday supple- 
ment kind: Riverside Drive, Tuxedo 
Beach—” The Chief twirled his mus- 
tache significantly. 

Carrisbrook achieved gravity. 
what’s this to do with me?” 


“But 
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“Everything,” said the captain. 
“Every one o’ these swell girls spoke to 
Riorgen, Hurley and the other three 
while they was being yanked out from 
before limousines; and all these girls 
said the same thing—‘Good morning, 
Mr. Carrisbrook !’ ” 

“What ?” 

“Just that. These’ swell frills 
smiled,”—the Captain minced,—‘and 
said, ‘Good morning, Mr. Carrisbrook.’ 
Then they all choked an’ beat it. One 
of ’em about fainted. This was Hur- 
ley’s second one. And he says, though 
Mrs. Hurley wont believe a word of it, 
that the frill sagged right into his arms 
of her own accord; then when she’d got 
a close look at his face, she squeaked 
and would have flopped for fair if he 
hadn’t ketched a good hold round her. 
Hurley’s a real gentleman. How he 
married the woman he did, I can’t 
imagine !” 

The captain stopped abruptly, caught . 
Carrisbrook smiling, and exploded: 
“You're deep, but you can’t put. this 
over. If these swell dames— J know 
your game: it’s plain as day! If these 
dames of yours—” The captain choked. 
“Say, what is your game, anyway?” 

“Nothing,” Carrisbrook denied impa- . 
tiently. “I haven’t any game! I don’t 
know a thing about this. You've just 
said it’s clear as day to you.. What is 
it?” - 

The captain studied him, then shook 
his head hopelessly. “Search me! But 
one thing’s straight: though I like my 
men to look smart, and pride myself on 
having the best-turned-out boys in the 
city, and no blame, either, to a pretty 
girl if she takes fancies— Why, I 
know, myself! Twenty years back, 
when I first joined, they wasn’t a frill 
could come out of a stone house on my 
beat that could help giving me the twice 
over—” 

Again the captain caught himself up 
short. “But, as ‘I said, one thing’s 
straight: this aint Turkey, and these 
men’s wives wont stand for it. Call 
your friends off, Carrisbrook !” 

“My friends?” 

“Sure. ‘Good morning, Mr. Carris- 
brook.’ They’re after you. You see 
what Riorden and Hurley and the three 











others was let in for just because they’re 
about your size and coloring. When 
these swell skirts of yours find you— 
Congratulations! But I’ve got to hide 
you. I talked it over last night with 
some o’ th’ big men in th’ Department, 
and you take on one o’ the Bronx Park 
beats in th’ morning. And that'll be all 
now, ‘Mr. Carrisbrook.’ Hurley’s wife 
had followed him in all the way from 
Flatbush to spy on ’im; and when that 
swell frill— What do you know about 
that? How Hurley could have mar- 
ried—” The captain broke out into a 
great guffaw. “Clear out, Carrisbrook. 
If I could wear your clothes, I would!” 


N his new beat in Bronx Park, Car- 

risbrook had time for thought, but 
his long reveries got him mowhere. Yet 
he reached a decision. The captain had 
said, ““They’re after you.” Carrisbrook 
swore to himself that he would get to 
the bottom of it if any girl came to him, 
here in the Park, and said “Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Carrisbrook.” He remembered 
something else, too, which the captain 
had warned him never to forget: 
“Every man, woman and child crook in 
New York will know your face after 
this,"—meaning the Eighth Avenue 
moving-picture fiasco. “Yes,” Carris- 
brook reflected grimly, “between that 
and this traffic-squad business, I seem to 
be getting known.” 

He felt little satisfaction, and became 
more and more puzzled. The thing was 
too deep for him. He gave it up. 
Later, when he was more experienced 
as an officer, he would take it up again 
and work through the maze of it. He 
said nothing of it a few nights later 
when, in his civilian’s clothes, he dined 
at one of his clubs with Gerry Heath. 
He did, however, tell about his having 
been transferred to the Park beat; and 
he mentioned the moving-picture epi- 
sode as a good joke on himself. 

Gerry told Stanniford Grew, and 
Stan told his sister. The girls who had 


said “Good morning, Mr. Carrisbrook” 
to Messrs. Riorden, Hurley, Bucknell, 
Falvey and Herder decided forthwith 
that nothing was bad enough for Car- 
risbrook. 
fault. 


They said it had all been his 
They met in solemn conclave, 
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settled on what they all thought would . 
humiliate him most ; then they called in 
Stanniford Grew and asked him what 
he thought of it. 

“Fine,” he enthused. “Great! It'll 
force him to return to civic life. Only 
you mustn’t spring it too soon after the 
other one, or he’ll suspect.” 

So Carrisbrook had little of anything 
to do for the next two weeks but walk 
about Bronx Park. It was lovely there. 
The early fall tints turned the leaves 
into bowers rose-radiant. The clear, 
cool air was untainted. The turf was 
still richly green. And yet— 

He insisted to himself that he was 
not tired of this, his latest experiment. 
Where he had looked for Novelty, he 
had found Routine; but that was the 
only disappointment. On all other 
points the actuality equaled his antici- 
pations. Twice he had leaped for, and 
caught, the bits of runaway horses, been 
dragged bruisingly, but had won vic- 
tory. Three times he had saved chil- 
dren from drowning. The captain, de- 
lighted, promised him promotion back 
to the city. 

Remembering it, Carrisbrook smiled 
to himself. A nurse, wheeling a baby 
near, smiled freely on Carrisbrook. The 
baby reached for a vermilion leaf. The 
nurse gained the leaf and broke the 
twig. Carrisbrook stated the Park rule. 
But the nurse, who was unquestionably 
handsome, smiled too much on him and 
apologized too personally and too linger- 
ingly. The baby, a boy and a cherub, 
beamed on Carrisbrook, and lured him 
with little, velvet hands which his vic- 
tim found irresistible. But when he 
tried to touch them, Carrisbrook won 
only the nurse’s fingers. 


ED and furious, Carrisbrook turned 

abruptly down the path. Suddenly he 
realized his disgust at his position—the 
entirety of his disappointment. He had 
expected a rapid succession of thrilling 
adventures, the making of hazardous ar- 
rests. He had not looked to remaining 
long on the force, but he had counted 
on months which should found tingling 
memories. Yet he had blundered away 
his only chance to seize genuine crim- 
inals. Well, the next time he had a 
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_chance to arrest anyone! He wanted to 
arrest some one now’! 

Hearing voices, he looked up. The 
tardy end of the morning crowd was 
straggling down the path which led to 
the elevated. He watched them resent- 
fully. Why couldn’t they eat their 
bananas and oranges and peanuts at 
home, instead of desecrating what might 
be the scene of a magnificent pageant. 
Some flushed babies were crying, and 
their tired mothers looked as if they 
longed to. Too bad! Yet he stepped 
back from them. 

But two persons of the crowd differed 
gratifyingly from the rest. A woman, 
slender and handsome, her suit and hat 
toning in admirably with her gray hair 
and still bright hazel eyes. She held 
herself superbly ; she had poise and per- 
sonality. Carrisbrook wished he could 
have met her when she considered thirty 
old. Then he forgot her in the girl who 
walked just behind her, .rich in the 
youth which the woman in gray had 
lost; for. the girl was vital and lovely, 
radiant with her joy of life. So that 
Carrisbrook, who had wished he could 
have met the woman in gray when she 
was twenty, longed to meet the young 
girl now. 

He saw that she was indeed very 
young. He waited in vain for her eyes 
to. come round to him. She and the 
older woman passed him and began to 
ascend the stairs to the Elevated. 

Then, without realizing it, the older 
woman dropped her hand-bag which she 
had held under her arm. The girl 
picked it up. The woman went through 
the gate to the platform where a down- 
town express was just about to leave; 
but the girl waited outside the gate. 
The express left with a sway and roar. 

Carrisbrook was at the girl’s side in 
a moment, saying, “I beg your pardon, 
but—” He had begun very quietly; 
but he had suddenly found it hard to 
say, and meeting the deep blue eyes she 
now gave him made it harder still. Yet 
he went on: “I saw you pick up that 
woman’s hand-bag.” 

For just the fraction of a second her 
eyes seemed to dilate with fear. Then 
she smiled again. 

“Yes?” she asked, and waited. 
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Carrisbrook looked at her a moment 
longer, and then away. Then he 
looked deep into her eyes, and then he 
looked over her head. “I must ask you 
to walk down the stairs with me,” he 
said gravely, though his heart thumped. 
“You must explain how you happen to 
have that woman’s hand-bag.”’ 

“Yes,” she said a little uncertainly. 
“Of—of course you feel you must have 
that explained. It’s very simple. You 
see—’” 

“If you'll pardon me,” he said in a 
lowered tone, for the crowd on the plat- 
form were watching with evident in- 
terest, “I must remind you that I’d 
rather you walked down the stairs with 
me. This is too public.” He stopped 
short, realizing how unprofessional his 
words were. He drew himself up stiffly, 
and indicated to her the stairs which led 
to the turf. ; 

“Certainly,” she consented. Then, 
when they had descended, she let him 
have her eyes again for an instant. And 
now she seemed to have herself’ much 
better in hand. “Which way first?” 
she asked almost eagerly. “It’s such a 
lovely morning for a walk, Mr. Carris- 
brook.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“You’re surprised that I recognize 
you?” She smiled. “You flatter your- 
self.” 

The prospect was alluring. But he 
steeled himself. “I beg your pardon, 
but I must ask you to confine yourself 
to answering my questions. How do 
you account for your having possession 
of another woman’s hand-bag? Your 
answers will be taken against you. 
Please answer!” 

“Just a moment,” she said. “You 
warn me that my answers will be taken 
against me. How alarming!” She 
smiled. But he saw that she was forc- 
ing the smile and that, in truth, she 
looked alarmed. 


CHAPTER II 


HE tried to meet his eyes frankly, 
; then hers wavered and sank to the 


incriminating hand-bag. He knew 
that hers was the most beautiful face he 
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Carrisbrook 


had ever seen, and because he felt him- 
self weakening, he said commandingly : 

“Why do you hesitate? You said it 
was perfectly simple.” 

Without raising her eyes, she nodded. 
“Sha’n’t we walk a little farther 
along?” she asked uncertainly. With- 
out waiting for him to answer, she led 
him down the curving, shrubbery- 
banked path up which, a few moments 
before, she and the woman in gray had 
come. The path was deserted. The 
hedging foliage seemed to smile, prom- 
ising secrecy. As if she felt what had 
set his pulses throbbing, she laughed 
musically. ‘Will you please hold the 
hand-bag for a moment? Isn’t it funny 
—you think—” Her eyes finished the 
accusation, and he flushed. 

She gave him the hand-bag, then 
raised both her hands to her hair. “I 
suppose she was right—I should have 
worn a veil.” She disciplined her hair 
with her slender fingers, consulting his 
eyes as a mirror, and seemed satisfied. 

Since he knew that he could have 
said only, “I’m glad you did not take 
her advice,” he said nothing. But he 
continued to hold the hand-bag awk- 
wardly, studying her. 

She looked not at him but at the bag. 
“I’m going to tell you all about it as 
soon as we've reached that bend ahead,” 
she confided. “Then you'll laugh and 
thank me for saving you.” 

“Saving me?” 

She said nothing. But when they had 
reached the bend he had not wasted a 
thought or a glance on, she checked 
him. “This is the time and the place,” 
she said impetuously—yet gave him 
time mentally to complete the trio. 
“Yes,” she said then, after a glance at 
the watch on her slim wrist. “It’s all 
right now I am Hilda Feather- 
ley’s younger sister. That’s why you 
never met me. Don’t interrupt now, for 
we haven’t time, Mr. Carrisbrook. 
Hilda and Stanniford’s sister Eleanor, 
and Rosamonde and Vivienne and Irene 
Berkeley—pronounced Barclay since 
they came home from England—have 
found a way to punish you. I heard 
them talking about it. I mean Hilda 
told me. I said it was mean of them to 
try to make trouble with you—” 


“Trouble with me?” 
asked guardedly. 

“Trouble for you, with the Depart- 
ment, the Police Department.” 

“I don’t understand,” said Carris- 
brook. He meant that he did not un- 
derstand her. 

“Why,” she explained patiently, “it’s 
clear enough. Hilda and the others 
know all about your making a mistake 
about that moving-picture case on 
Eighth Avenue.” : 

He flushed. “Yes, I went wrong on 
that. But how did Hilda—how did 
your sister know ?” 

“Stanniford Grew told her and all 
the rest.” 

“How did Stan know?” Carrisbrook 
asked, watching her closely. 

“Gerry Heath let it out after you told 
him.” 

“Oh! Gerry let it out, did he?” 


As if his question were too idle to be 
answered, she resumed. “I told 
Hilda it wasn’t fair to try you again. 
She only laughed and said I’d under- 
stand things better when I was older. 
But I didn’t feel right about it. So I 
went down to Washington Square to 
Aunt Caroline, whose hand-bag you're 
holding wrong-side up, and she said she 
would.” 

“Would what?” Carrisbrook asked. 
“I beg your pardon, but you leave so 
much to the imagination.” 

“Aunt Caroline promised to help 
me,” the girl went on. “Now you un- 
derstand, don’t you? Or—” Her fine 
eyes studied him with the disconcerting 
frankness of a child. “No, you don’t 
understand, even yet. Listen. The 
only way to save you from the trap 
Hilda and Mr. Grew and the rest. had 
laid for you was to draw you out of 
their reach and warn you. Hilda and 
the others, I knew, had set their trap for 
half-past twelve—that’s almost now, 
you see. Aunt Caroline came here with 
me, and she promised to help me 
through. We walked past you back 
there by the Elevated entrance, and 
she kept a step ahead of me, as I’d said 
she must. Then, after we’d just got by 
you and I was sure you'd be looking, 
she dropped her hand-bag as we'd 
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agreed she should, and I picked it up. 
Then she kept on through the gate and 
got into the downtown express, and I 
waited for you to—arrest me. That 
would give me a chance to speak to you, 
and save you from—” 

A shrill scream cut the air near them. 
Carrisbrook whirled, but the girl 
caught his arm, warning silence. “There 
they are,” she whispered. “Now follow 
me!” She was off like a deer. Hand 
‘in hand, they raced down the path. 
“Careful,” she warned again, “or they'll 
hear us.” A moment later she checked 
him. “Don’t so much as breathe, but 
crawl after me, and I’ll show you what 
they’d arranged for you.” 

He obeyed her, worming his way 
through the thick-growing shrubs. Halt- 
ing at her gesture of command, he 
peered through the bushes. Straight be- 
fore him, hardly fifty feet away, just 
clear of the banking trees which hid the 
girl and himself, was an automobile be- 
side which a young and handsome 
woman was struggling with two men. 

“No,” the woman was saying des- 
perately, “I wont go! I tell you I 
wont!” She wrenched herself free from 
one of the men only to be caught and 
held by the other. Then she screamed 
again as both men tried to lift her into 
the waiting car. 

Carrisbrook gathered himself, 
hand feeling for his gun. 

“Wait!” commanded the girl. 

“Wait?” he said scornfully. “With 
that going on? I'll fix those two—” 

“Wait, I tell you!” the girl said 
tensely. Then she laughed softly. 
“Now come and see the rest of it!” She 
dragged him still deeper into the shrub- 
bery, then over a little knoll. ‘Now, 
look again,” she whispered even more 
guardedly, ‘and you'll understand it 
ali!” 


one 


CsBRISBROOK saw a moving-pic- 
ture camera with Stan Grew work- 
it. Grouped near him were Hilda 
Featherley, Eleanor Grew, Vivienne St. 
Cyr, Irene Berkeley, Rosamonde Har- 
court, and one or two others, some 
watching Grew and the camera, and the 
others peering through the shrubbery at 
the three by the motorcar. 


‘come ? 
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“Tell ’em to keep it up,” Stanniford 
Was saying impatiently. “I thought 
moving-picture actresses could scream, 
even if it doesn’t show on the film! And 
those two actors are no good! Why 
don’t they put some pep in it?” 

“But, Mr. Grew,” Vivienne St. Cyr 
said, “why doesn’t Mr. Carrisbrook 
You said this was his—what do 
they call it?—deat? And there’s no 
other policeman in this part, you said.” 

“He must hear those screams. I saw 
him, not three minutes ago, down by the 
Elevated entrance, sure as my name is 
Ireney Barclay,” insisted Irene Berkeley. 

“T saw him myself,” Grew said an- 
grily. “Why doesn’t he come? Hot 
policeman, he is! I guess that fake 
movie on Eighth Avenue made him cau- 
tious.” ‘ 

“Don’t go over that again,” begged 
Hilda Featherley. “It’s all we’ve talked 
of for the last twenty minutes. I be- 
lieve—” 

One of the actors came from the car 
to the camera. “I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Grew, but Miss Hart says she can’t 
scream any more. When’s your man 
coming ?” 

“He'll be here now in a second,” 
Grew said hotly. “I can’t think what's 
keeping him. Just a second more—” 

But Miss Hart and the other actor 
had come up by this time. 

“Really, we can’t keep this up any 
longer,” the actress said impatiently. 

“You said ‘five minutes at most,’ Mr. 
Grew; and we've already been I don’t 
know how long!” 

“Some one’s tipped your friend off, I 
think,” said the other actor agreeably. 
“Tt would have been a nice game if it 
had worked; but he’s been tipped off 
and wont come now in a lifetime. So 
you'd reahlly better pay us off now, I 
think, Mr. Grew. I think so, reahlly.” 
Reahily was his word. “You must 
admit we’ve done all we could to bring 
him here, reahlly.” 

“And another thing,” said pretty 
Miss Hart, who had recovered her 
spirits at the other’s suggestion. “My 
throat’s my weak spot, and Heaven 
knows a girl’s got to be careful these 
days about something! Besides, this aft- 
ernoon I’ve got to play a mountain girl 














in a Western sketch, dressed for the part 
at sharp three-fifteen !” 

“So pay us off, old chap,” said the 
first actor genially. 

Grew looked mad for a moment, then 
he shrugged his shoulders and looked 
down at Hilda and the others. ‘“They’re 
right. Carrisbrook’s been tipped off or 
transferred, and there’s no good waiting 
any longer for him. The thing’s off. 
Here, Miss Hart. I hope you've not 
hurt your throat. Thank you, Mr. 
Jacobs, reahlly. You've been very pa- 
tient, Mr. Malley.” He paid them, 
and helped them put the camera into 
the motor he had hired for their ‘act’ 
and their transit back to their studio. 

When they had gone, Grew shook his 
head. “Too bad! Best-laid mice—you 
know, gang aft agley. It would have 
been a nice, tight little fix for Carris- 
brook. He’d have arrested them, sure 
as summer; and we'd have trailed the 
party, cleared them when we all got to 
the police-station ; and old Carrisbrook, 
the fox from. Fifty-seventh Street, 
would have had to turn in his uniform! 
Well, the laugh’s on us. Only consola- 
tion is that he’ll never know it. Now 
let’s get into my car and beat it down- 
town. I'll stand for the luncheon any- 
where you say.” 


* E MUST run now,” the girl said 

to Carrisbrook. When they were 
out of the danger-zone, she halted him, 
her eyes shining. “Now you know, and 
you can judge for yourself. Am I what 
I’ve said I am, or am I just an impostor 
who happened to overhear what they 
said and used it to escape arrest after 
you'd seen me keep another woman’s 
hand-bag? Wait, Mr. Carrisbrook,” she 
said earnestly ; “you know, as an officer, 
that I could have got all my facts and 
their names and yours simply by /isten- 
ing. So are you going to arrest me or 
thank me and let me go?” she demanded 
gayly. 

“T mean to do a lot more than just 
thank you and let you go,” he began, 
then stopped short. “I say, Miss 
Featherley—” 

“I’m not Miss Featherley,” she cor- 
rected. “Hilda’s that. I’m only her 
younger sister Constance, and—” She 
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looked up at him, and then down de- 
murely. 

“Miss Constance,” he said ardently, 
“you’ve done a great deal more for me 
than you can realize: It was mighty 
fine of you, mighty kind of you—you’re 
a wonderful little pal! If I come to see 
Hilda to-night, may I see you?” 

“You’ve forgotten the hand-bag,” she 
reminded. 

“T have,” he said quickly. “Answer 
my question. If I come to-night to see 
Hilda, may I see you?” 

She flushed, then dimpled. ‘“Try,” 
she whispered. “Only don’t tell Hilda! 
Don’t breathe a word of it to her. Now 
I must run, for I must be home before 
she comes.” 

“You've forgotten the hand-bag this 
time,” he laughed. “And, by the way, 
I want to meet your Aunt Caroline. 
Don’t forget: be in to-night, surely! 
Will you?” 

“Surely,” she promised. Their hands 
touched for an instant as she received 
the hand-bag. Then she was gone. 

But her youth, her beauty and her 
kindness haunted him through the long 
afternoon, tantalizing him with their 
charm, then as persistently thrilling him 
with the memory of her promise to be 
in, this evening, when he called. 

So that he was consumed with eager- 
ness when he was admitted at nine, that 
night, to the Featherleys’ drawing- 
room. Hilda received him. He seemed 
to see her with new eyes. Always 
strikingly handsome, she was regal now, 
regal and—embarrassed. 

She said at once, “I’ve a great deal to 
confess to you, Mr. Carrisbrook, and 
you’ve a great deal to forgive.” Then 
she told him the story of the conspiracy. 
She concluded earnestly, “I’m very glad 
now that you didn’t fall into our trap.” 

Her handsome eyes were so appeal- 
ing that he said unguardedly: ° 

“You make me think of your younger 
sister.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Of your younger sister, Miss Con- 
stance.” 

She shook her head slowly, holding 
his eyes with her puzzled ones. “I’m 
afraid I don’t understand you, Mr. Car- 
risbrook,” said Miss Hilda Featherley, 
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gently but convincingly, “for, you see, 
I have no younger sister.” 


CHAPTER III 


ISS HILDA FEATHERLEY 
sat in her drawing-room, op- 
posite her intended husband. 

“Be ingenuous,” her mother had 
taught her tenderly for two seasons. 
“They like it.” 

But, though this was the particular 
bridegroom for whom Hilda had kept 
her lamps filled and burning, she had 
forgotten her mother’s teachings: she 
had just been so astounded that she was 
saying spontaneously, “A moment, till I 
get a cigarette!” The first she had ever 
smoked in his presence, it screamed at 
her former prudery. But she had 
dropped, or rather forgotten, the in- 
génue. The match trembling in her 
fingers, she said, “Now—please—go— 
over—that—again, Mr. Carrisbrook !” 

Carrisbrook repeated: “It was at the 
park this noon. I was on my regular 
beat. This girl came up to me, said she 
was your younger sister, Miss Constance, 
and showed me you and Irene Berkeley 
and Stanniford Grew and the rest be- 
hind the shrubbery. Grew was taking a 
moving picture of two men who were 
trying to force a screaming woman into 
an automobile. It was a trap forme. I 
was to rush in and arrest the two men; 
they were to tell me it was only a mov- 
ing picture; I was not to believe them ; 


and then, of course, I was to take them: 


to the station. That would have ended 
me on the force, coming on top of my 
blunder with that fake moving-picture 
gang on Eighth Avenue. It was a 
clever trick on your part, and I’d have 
bit if that girl hadn’t tipped me off. I 
congratulate you all on your ingenuity.” 

For once, Hilda Featherley was ob- 
livious to the effect of her gown, a sub- 
dued peacock shimmer: of ‘blue over iri- 
descent green. The shake she gave her 
handsome head moved her emerald ear- 
rings, but her emotion was nervousness, 
not coquetry. 

With a deep inhalation, she steadied 
herself. “Did you really believe this 
girl?” she asked, 
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“T had to,” he smiled. “All of you 
were too intent on the moving-picture 
actors to see us; but we could see you 
and hear all you said. You verified 
everything she had told me. My Good 
Angel cost you dear.” 

To hide her eyes and to regain her 
color, Hilda bowed low. 

“Congratulations,” she said. “She 
killed our joke very nicely. But I won- 
der what frightened her into her lie that 
she was my younger sister.” 

“She said that that was why I'd never 
met her.” 

Hilda inclined her head. “Yes, and 
it accounted for her knowing all about 
our conspiracy. She was clever.” She 
tossed her cigarette gracefully into the 
blazing logs. 


HOUGH she was again the apt 

pupil of her inspired mother, Hilda 
was still so nonplused that she had lost 
the run of the cards. But she suddenly 
remembered what was trumps, and she 
tried Sincerity. 

“I suppose,” she said slowly, “that 
every man and every woman in the 
world wants adventure and, not gaining 
that, accepts any chance to break life’s 
monotony. It was that way with us 
girls when we called Stanniford Grew 
and the moving-picture talent in to help 
us. You see, you had challenged us, in 
a way, by deserting us and the crowd 
you’d been born in. It was all easy 
enough for you to put a tang in life: 
you are a man, alone and untram- 
meled. We, on the other hand— But 
never mind that, for our trick was silly 
at best, and another girl, as keen as we 
for adventure, killed our game, no 
thanks to her. She did more: she made 
us quite ridiculous.” 

“No, no. Not that,” Carrisbrook 
said quickly. 

“Let’s be honest for once,” Hilda 
urged. “If we didn’t look ridiculous, 
Mr. Carrisbrook, you’ve no sense of 
humor. I’m sure she had. All I ask 
you to realize is that we did it because 
we were bored to extinction by the life 
we lead. We wanted distraction, a 
change—the very things you looked for 
when you joined the Metropolitan 
Police.” 

















Carrisbrook laughed sympathetically. 
“T understand.” 

“Thanks,” said Hilda. She had never 
been perfectly natural before since she 
was seven, and her mother would not 
have known her. Her father would 
have: he was an extremely clever pat- 
ent lawyer and had always said Hilda 
was like him. She was. And she had 
determined to patent Carrisbrook. Many 
would have thought her desired haven 
remote, but she was farsighted. She 
said: “You joined the police for a lark, 
and you’ve not been disappointed. Now 
about this’ girl who adopted me for an 
older sister. Besides being young and 
brisk and pretty—” 

“You're awfully good to be interested 
in her,” Carrisbrook said so earnestly 
that she could have struck him. “As you 
say, she was worse than pretty. But, 
the trouble is, after helping me, she dis- 
appeared.” 

“You meant to see her again, of 
course?” 

“Well, rather!” 

“And made plans too?” . 

“My best!” 

“Of course, for she was unusual and 
interesting. I wish I could help you. I 
can’t to the extent of creating a 
younger sister like her, but, perhaps—” 
White to the lips with fury and jeal- 
ousy, Hilda tried to appear to reflect. 
“Had you ever seen her—before?” she 
asked hoarsely. 

“No.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Why?” Hilda asked, indolently, be- 
cause she was consumed with passion. 

“Well,” Carrisbrook said slowly, with 
a big man’s implacable honesty, “if I’d 
ever seen her before, I'd have remem- 
bered her.” 


ILDA took it, because she had to. 
She even smiled. “If you'll par- 
don me,” she said, “you must be mis- 
taken. Probably she’s one of the 
younger set, bent on outdoing us. Be- 
ing only a man, you can’t describe her ; 
but you might attempt it. I may be able 
to identify—” 
“She was seventeen or eighteen,” 
Carrisbrook began at once. “She was 
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about your height—perhaps an inch 
taller,” and he measured Hilda’s svelte 
figure with merciless calmness. ‘Her 
eyes were very blue; she had brown 
hair, a lot of it, the color of molasses 
candy after it’s been pulled—it gleamed 
that way. I’m no good at descrip- 
tions—” 

“She’s not suffering,” Hilda achieved. 
“And you don’t bore me. Did you notice 
her figure? No, you didn’t, of course.” 

“She was slender,’ Carrisbrook 
mused; “and she moved like—well, she 
made me think of some of the sturdy 
youngsters who come out for the fresh- 
man crew at Harvard and make it. Lots 
of vitality, I mean; tiptop condition, 
‘Red Top’ condition, some one once 
called it; wonderfully fit—row, ride, 
shoot, tennis, polo, anything you like. 
I’m doing abominably.” 

“She wouldn’t say so,’ Hilda said 
with a shudder. It was only October, 
but she drew close to the fire. Then 
she rallied. “Still, what you say fits 
any one of twenty girls I know, so you’re 
only confusing me. Let us try another 
way. Was your Good Angel alone?” 

“No, she was with a handsome, 
gray-haired woman—hazel eyes, I re- 
member, and carried herself superbly. 
Do I suggest anyone?” 

Hilda shook her head. “I’m afraid 
not.” Then she smiled. “I’ve only 
been playing you, Mr. Carrisbrook, to 
see how well you could describe this 
girl. As a matter of fact, I saw both 
of you through the shrubbery. You 
stood at her right side, and held her 
hand-bag.” 

“Tt wasn’t hers,” Carrisbrook began, 
then bit the words off. 

“Anyway, I saw you both,” Hilda 
laughed. 

“And you know her?” 

Hilda shrugged. “She used to be 
one of my friends. But now—” She 
shrugged again, even more significantly 
this time. 

“Gad, Miss Featherley,” said Carris- 
brook, “that’s too bad! I had no 
idea—” 

“How could you have?” she said 
sympathetically. “I don’t want to seem 


uncharitable: probably she had the best 
of reasons for it all—at least felt justi- 
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fied in a way. But, really, she’s lost 
all her old friends and has made too 
many new ones. She was attempting 

' something in painting. Hai a studio in 
Paris when I was there studying. I re- 
member her saying that she’d got tem- 
perament from her first husband—they 
were just divorced then, it came out. 
Fancy your thinking her eighteen!” 
Hilda stifled a yawn. “She was twenty- 
six last December.” 

“She’s kept her youth well.” 

“Only fifteen months. Oh, I thought 
you meant her first husband—he was 
four years younger than she. Never 
mind. How did she manage the intro- 
duction ?” 

“To whom?” 

“To you. Do I flatter her?” 

“She left a hand-bag with me,” Car- 

*‘ risbrook said simply. “Some woman 
had—had dropped it.” 

Hilda nodded  absently. 
dropped it herself, of course. 
mesh, was it, to hold a man?” 

“No, it was black leather.” 

“Heart decoration? Symbolic?” 

“No, just a plain gold clasp.” 

“Plain gold is suggestive,” Hilda 
drawled. ‘“She’s made her beginning. 
Now for her next play. She has every- 
thing to gain, so she’ll be prompt. It 
shows that she’s gotten free from her 
second husband. Number two was 
sixty. She always went to extremes. He 
was a handsome remnant of a famous 
Italian opera-singer.” Then Miss Feath- 
erley straightened herself and suppressed 
poorly the most obstinate of yawns. 
“And now, Mr. Carrisbrook, haven’t I 
bored you enough for one evening?” 


“She'd 
Gold 


“VY OU'VE—helped me any amount,” 
he said hesitatingly. 

“How? She'd have told you if I 
hadn’t—played the charming confidante. 
So how have I helped you?” 

“You’ve put me on my guard. Now, 
before asking her to elope with me, I'll 
see a lawyer.” 

Almost hating him, Hilda saic: “Oh, 
I see. No, I’ll be honest: I don’t see at 
all. Of course, I’m only a girl, and 
you’re a man, and—” It was no effort 
for her to seem puzzled. “What do you 
mean?” She drew her pretty brows to- 
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gether, and the slight shake she gave 
her head set her emeralds dancing. 
“Tell me what you mean.” 

“That, before doing anything, I must 
be sure she’s free to accept husband 
number three.” 

It was not an impassioned leave-tak- 
ing. The rack and the wheel would not 
have contented Miss Featherley for the 
girl who had won the first inning of the 
game. 

To Carrisbrook the fresh, cold air 
was welcome, but he walked with bent 
head, saying to himself: “I’m hanged if 
I get this: twice married, and at least 
once divorced ; lost all her old friends, 
and made too many new ones. Twenty- 
six, last December; and not Miss 
Featherley’s younger sister. That woman 
may have been her aunt. But what 
about the hand-bag?’’ 

The following evening, from nervous- 
ness, he went to his friend, the police 
captain, and was tensed by his greeting. 
“Night, Carrisbrook. Glad you came 
in. Phone-call: some woman yelling 
about a hand-bag she lost yesterday in 
the park. Here’s a note she sent in, 
too. She’s keen about it. Describes the 
bag—park—your beat. See anything of 
a hand-bag?” 

“It’s a nice big park,” Carrisbrook 
said lightly because he felt suddenly as 
heavy as Rollo the Ganger. 

“Don’t be clever,” the captain said 
patiently. “The dame says, in her note, 
the bag was turned in to you.” 

Carrisbrook said fiercely: ‘Then she’s 
crazy. No bag was turned in to me!” 

“So I thought,” tne captain said so 
amiably that Carrisbrook caught his 
breath... “The dame says she saw a frill 
talking to you with the bag in her hand. 
Any of your friends found you yet?” 

Carrisbrook, glad of the turn of the 
subject, said, “No, thank fortune.” 

“So who was the frill?” asked the 
captain, his eyes on his newspaper, his 
voice a gimlet. “Come along with it! 
Come along with it! About the frill: 
begin now, Carrisbrook !” 


“Tf DIDN’T notice her much or—” 
“*T don’t remember,’ ” droned the 

captain. Then he suddenly swung 

round, and shot a book into Carris- 











brook’s hand. “Look through that, 
then! It’s my pocket rogues-gallery. 
See if your friend’s in there, and look 
sharp, Carrisbrook !” 

The captain watched him. “Straight, 
Carrisbrook, if your friend’s a dip, do 
you want to know it? ‘Dip’ is what 
we call a pickpocket. I say, straight 
now, if she’s a dip, do you want to 
' know it?” 

Then, as the young man turned the 
pages with trembling fingers, the cap- 
tain said, looking over his shoulder, 
“That girl you’re looking at now’s 
Louise Scanlon. What’s the date under 
her picture? Oughta be June 10th, 
1890. Yes, that’s it. Got her myself, 
one of my first good hauls. I caught 
her by some paint vn her skirt. She’d 
got most all of it out with kerosene from 
the lamp in the old waiting-room I’d 
put her in so’s she could realize I had 
her. I say, she gc< most of the paint 
out of her dress ; but enough of it stuck. 
She was game, even then, Louise was. 
She said it was an invisible check in 
her dress. ‘Pretty good, Louise,’ I 
says to her, ‘considering the certified 
check you nailed isn’t invisible an’ is in 
your pocket now.’ And it was! Twenty- 
eight years ago, that was, when I caught 
Louise. I wonder where she is now. 
Keep on turning the pages, Carris- 
brook, and don’t stop at any of the old 
faces. It wasn’t one of them that set a 
man of your age trying to bluff me” 

Carrisbrook turned the last page in 
relief, then looked across at the captain. 
“How much do you know about this?” 
he asked steadily. 

The captain’s face corrugated, then he 
grinned. ‘Never mind what I know. I 
don’t like your trying this on me, but it 
tickles me just the same. Get this: the 
dame that phoned in and wrote the note 
is wild. She claims she saw the frill 
give you the hand-bag, then walk off 
with you under her arm. The dame says 
it was a nice ‘bag—black leather thing 
with gold trimming. I’ve found who 
vou are and your eight million dollars 
in your own name; but you're all right, 
so I’m going to wise you: a pretty 
frill’s the only thing a green young 
officer’s got to be really scared of, and 
the only way to do is not to look at her 
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much and keep thinking how much she 
looks like your mother-in-law’s people. 
You didn’t know this, and this frill 
fooled you. But they always turn up 
again, and ¢his time you nail her! It 
looks to me she’s a new one working the 
park, and we want her.” 

“And if I don’t find her?” asked Car- 
risbrook. 

“Some one else will,” the captain said 
cheerfully. ‘‘We’re going to get the 
story that’s inside that hand-bag. I’m 
giving you the first chance, so make the 
most of it!” 


CHAPTER IV 


AZED, Carrisbrook went to his 
club, where Gerry Heath and 
Stanniford Grew welcomed him. 

“No,” Stan said, “our stunt didn’t work. 
Hard luck! Who tipped you off, Carris- 
brook ?” 

“T don’t know. 
out.” 

“Good plan,’ Grew said eagerly. 
Then he added confidentially: “I say, 
if you’re looking for anyone along my 
part of the town, which the tourists still 
call Broadway, maybe I can help you. 
I just said the same thing to Hilda 
Featherley. She’s turned plain-clothes 
woman, all except the clothes. Keep it 
quiet ; but she’s looking for a girl she 
used to know—tall, slender, blue eyes, a 
beauty, with molasses-candy colored hair 
that makes you want to pull it. I don’t 
mean that. You know what I mean.” 

“Yes, I know what you mean,” Carris- 
brook said. ‘But l’ve got to run along. 
Good night.” 

When Carrisbrook had gone, Grew 
whispered significantly to Heath: “The 
strangest thing in the world has hap- 
pened. Name it!” 

“Norbert Sidis is engaged?” Heath 
hazarded. 

“No,” said Stan, ‘‘not that—I misled 
you by understating it. I mean that old 


I’m trying to find 


Carrisbrook, after fighting gamely for 
years, is hard hit by a girl he’s seen only 
once and doesn’t even know the name of. 
I just got it from Hilda. Joke is, Hilda 
knows her.” 

“So she told Carrisbrook.” 





“So she did not, my poor child! In- 
stead, she’s sent him off on a false scent. 
Oh, there’s Hadden. I'll hold him up, 
and you listen !” 

It was ten at night, so the day was just 
dawning for Hadden. To him the con- 
trolling luminary was not the sun, but 
the moon. He never felt really awake 
until midnight. He was just stirring 
now ; but his eyes were bright: he knew 
that his bath was being run—then shave 
and his breakfast and he would begin to 
romp. He had romped for nearly fifty 
years in New York bachelordom. His 
acquaintance was long and wide, but 
chiefly deep; and he had heard a good 
deal about the very few people he did 
not know personally. 

Stanniford Grew was Hadden’s privi- 
leged protégé. Stan said at once. “I’m 
hearing a lot about a New York girl, 
thoroughbred superba pulcherimamma, 
twenty-six, formerly art student in Paris, 
divorced first. husband after fifteen 
months of interminable bondage, mar- 
ried handsome fragment of famous 
Italian song-bird of sixty. Now back 
here. No old friends, and too many 
new ones. What is her name and who 
is she?” 

“T do not know,” Hadden said softly, 
“for she does not exist. But the lives of 
three charming women of my acquaint- 
ance have been drawn upon with a free 
hand to make the entrancing composite. 
That is heavy, perhaps, but it is ac- 
curate.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir,” Stan said re- 
spectfully. He and Gerry withdrew 
from the great man. “There you are,” 
Stan began again, when they were at the 
opposite end of the long room. “Will 
Carrisbrook find his girl by following 
such a description? No! Is Mrs. Fay 
right? Thank you!” 


“D°? talk sense,” Gerry Heath said 
severely. ‘Why is Hilda so down 
on Carrisbrook ?” 

“Stop, stop!” Stan pleaded. “You'll 
have me crying! Hilda’s not down on 
him. She’s crazy about him—all the 
more so because, though the other men 
pursued her, he wouldn’t perceive her. 
How silly that sounds—I should have 
been an author! Never mind. Hilda 
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schemed this park trick to trip Carris- 
brook—to get his attention, for anything 
was better than life without his being 
aware of her. Poor old Hilda was des- 
perate.” 

“How do you know so much wisdom?” 
Gerry asked skeptically. 

“T’m a spiritualist—I mean a medium. 
I’ve the intuition of a woman. Besides, 
Ireney Berkeley-Barclay told me, in a 
lucid interval.” 

“Don’t get off on Ireney! Stick to 
Hilda and Carrisbrook !” 

“Right!” Stan admitted. “And now 
pay closest attention. Hilda was play- 
ing a deep game. When we framed 
that stuff in the park—when Carris- 
brook rushed up to arrest the two men, 
Hilda was going to double-cross all the 
rest of us and spring out, show herself 
and all the rest of us, and play the 
penitent! She was going to say, ‘When 
it descends to brass tacks, Wilfred, thy 
Rowena can’t bear to deceive thee.’ 
I was to seem a cad, and the other girls 
cats when compared to the noble Hilda ; 
and Carrisbrook, in his gratitude, was 
to have eyes for none but her.” 

“Rot,” said Heath, “How about 
Irene?” 

“Now pronounced, please, as _ if 
spelled Ireknee,” Stan corrected. “Hilda 
had let her into the secret, for Ireknee’s 
engaged to a little English curate. I 
heard him ask a blessing at a family 
dinner, and he said, in the cunningest 
way, ‘Pway to be with us.’ Never 
mind! Hilda was so sure Carrisbrook 
was hers, that she bragged of it to a 
friends of hers, « MacDougal Street 
girl, who up and stole Hilda’s thunder 
by tipping Carrisbrook off and then had 
the consummate shrewdness to beat it. 
Now you have the whole thing. Carris- 
brook’s turning everything over to find 
his benefactress ; he’s as hard hit on this 
unknown as Hilda is on him. A sweetly 
pretty affair, I call it!” 

“Where did you learn this sick line 
of talk?” Gerry asked. 

“T don’t know, but you ought to be 
grateful. Think how big and masculine 
and bear-cat it makes you think you are 
in comparison. But never mind that, 
either. Speaking of Carrisbrook: it’s a 
good experience for the young man. He 
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GOOD MORNING, MR. CARRISBROOK! 


was getting one-sided — thought there 
were only men in this world. This will 
teach him now a softer, maturer mood.” 

In part, Stan was right. The next 
day was Sunday and Carrisbrook walked 
the length of the Avenue, scanning the 
face of every girl he saw, Reaching the 
arch in Washington Square, he faced 
about and walked north again, striding 
along briskly as if trying to keep up 
with his racing thoughts. 

At the junction of Broadway and 
Fifth he stopped, looking about eagerly, 
unconsciously obedient to what he had 
once heard of that spot. “Asinine of 
me,” he laughed to himself the next 
moment. Then he saw her passing him 
swiftly in a motor. Their eyes met, and 
she nodded and smiled on him. Then 
she was gone. 


NYWAY, she’s still in town,” he 

said to himself, as he looked long- 
ingly after her. Who could she be? 
And how was he to find her? Why did 
she, who had so recently come to his aid, 
now fly from him? How lovely she was! 
In the park, she had been all in blue. 
To-day she was in brown, hat black, furs 
blue fox—an exquisite picture, evanes- 
cent—but he knew he should never see 
any other half so clear! 

He must find her—would keep. on 
until he did. Then— 

The next evening he visited the foyer 
of every decent theater in the city and 
the following morning he scanned the 
leading photographers’ exhibits—vainly. 
Next he plunged into the social life of 
his set—dances, dinners, receptions, 
private theatricals; at box parties, he 
searched the stage first and then the 
orchestra. 

Inspiring vain dreams, he won for 
himself only bitter reality. He couldn’t 
find her. 

During the day, he still wore his uni- 
form of the Metropolitan Police; but 
he walked his beat in the park like an 
automaton. “It’s a beautiful park, but 
I'll be put in the Zoo soon, if I don’t 
find her,” he told himself grimly. Then 
the words of the police captain came 
back to him: “She'll come back to your 
beat. They always do come back—to 
make sure you don’t suspect them. And 
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when she comes, you'll know what to 
do!” 

And yet when he turned suddenly, one 
perfect afternoon, and saw her standing 
before him, Carrisbrook did nothing but 
look down at her. 

“You’ve come back?” he asked won- 
deringly. 

“To revisit the scene of my crime,” 
she smiled up at him. Then she turned 
grave. “I’m afraid it would have been 
better in the end if you’d arrested me.’ 
She was in blue again, to match the won- 
der of her eyes. 

He said, “Why did you tell me you 
were Hilda Featherley’s younger sister, 
Constance ?” 

“At least,” she reminded demurely, 
“you should call me Miss Constance, for 
my name is—Constance.” 

“IT beg your pardon, Miss—” he be- 
gan. Then, since she wouldn’t come to 
his aid this time, he finished diffidently, 
‘“‘Miss—Constance, I couldn’t—know.” 

“Meaning,” she sighed plaintively, 
“that because I told you my name was 
one thing, you thought it must be some- 
thing else.” 

Her downcast eyes reproached him. 
He took a step toward her, opened his 
lips, then locked them. His arm went 
toward her. She stepped a little away. 
He forgot the police captain’s formula. 
Looking down at her, he said entreat- 
ingly, “Why did you tell me you were 
Miss Featherley’s sister, Constance?” 

She gave him her deep eyes again, 
now anxiously. - “You know, Mr. Car- 
risbrook, you really ought to think of 
something else for a-little while. You 
let your mind run too much in one 
groove. That’s the way people get 
fixed ideas!” 

“You warn me too late. The idea’s 
already fixed. I mean, it’s clear that 
you don’t want to tell me why you 
posed as—” 

“How disappointing !” she interrupted 
sadly. “You began so interestingly. 
Then she said resignedly: “I suppose 
you’re one of those obstinate people who 
are never satisfied until they get what 
they want. I don’t mean that.” He had 
laughed suddenly, and nodded emphat- 
ically. She was blushing. She said 
again, “I said I didn’t mean—that!” 
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He ignored her denial, and admitted 
her charge. “You're right. I am/”’ 


HE mastered her mouth corners, 
almost. “I’m going to tell you about 

it—the truth, this time,” she yielded. 
“Hilda and I studied together in Paris ; 
and when I came here from Boston, last 
year, she got into the habit of coming 
into my studio. A week ago she told me 
that. you were having fun in the Metro- 
politan Police, and she said that she and 
some of your other friends were going 
to have fun with you. She was en- 
thusiastic and confident. She told me 
the trap they were going to set for you. 
I said that it wasn’t much of a plan; I 
said anyone could spoil it. She dared 
me to try. She said I could have one 
confederate. Her only condition was 
that I mustn’t give her away. I promised, 
and accepted her challenge.” 

“Fine!” Carrisbrook said eagerly. 
“That was great! Please go on!” 

“Wait,” she urged. “I’ve no cause to 
be proud of myself. You'll see. Hilda 
had told me the day, place and hour. I 
got my Aunt Caroline in as my ‘helper.’ 
She was to drop her bag, and I was to 
pick it up while you were watching me 
—I mean us,” she blushed again. “You 
were to come up and speak to me about 
the bag, and I was to lead you away until 
you'd be out of earshot of the screams of 
the movie actress whom Hilda and the 
others had hired to trick you. Then 
Aunt Caroline was to come back down 
the stairs, follow in the direction she 
knew I’d have led you in, identify me 
as her niece and, in- your presence, I was 
to give her back her hand-bag—and you 
were to let us go without suspecting the 
bet. I’d won from Hilda.” 

“Of course,’ Carrisbrook said eagerly. 
“Mighty fine! It couldn’t go wrong!” 

“But that’s just it,” said the girl. “It 
did go wrong! Everything went wrong! 
Aunt Caroline got confused in the ‘L’ 
station, and an attendant pushed her into 
a downtown express. I saw this through 
the door and got scared. She couldn’t 
come back to clear me, and I stood ap- 
parently a thief. You spoke to me. I 
was sure you were going to arrest me.” 

Carrisbrook stepped closer. “I say, 
I’m awfully sorry! What a brute I 
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must have seemed! Why didn’t you tell 
me?” 

“T tried to,” said the girl. “But you 
looked—you don’t know how grave you 
looked! It got worse every second. I 
gave up and posed as Hilda’s younger 
sister—gave the whole thing away, broke 
my promise—and when you let me go, 
I felt more guilty, I believe, than I 
could have even if I'd actually stolen 
the hand-bag. Of course I’ve explained 
it all to Hilda and apologized over and 
over. She was very angry at first, but 
afterward—” 

“She understood, of course,” Carris- 
brook broke in. “And she ought not to 
have needed to be told. It was per- 
fectly clear! But didn’t you think about 
my side of it? She told me she had no 
younger sister. You'd taken the hand- 
bag. Though of course I knew you 
couldn’t possibly have—” 

“That was just it,” Constance said 
quickly. “I couldn’t bear to have you 
think I’d really— No,” she broke off, 
at his vehement gesture and the look in 
his eyes. “You mustn’t believe me even 
now until you’ve written evidence of my 
good character!” She handed him a 
note with his name written across the 
envelope. “Read it,” Constance com- 
manded. “You must read it now!” 

He read: 

My dear Mr. Carrisbroox: 

It is quite time that you were prop- 
erly introduced to the bearer, one of 
my very bests, Constance Cheever, the 
painter of miniatures. 

I wear ashes for the unforgivable 
things I told you of her, even to her 
being twenty-six when she’s three years 
younger than I am, and for worrying 
you by telephoning and writing your 
police captain as the supposed loser of 
the hand-bag. (You see, you had de- 
scribed it to me, as you shouldn’t have 
done; but I was a terrible cat to use 
what you'd told me!) 

Wont both of you dine with us most 
informally this evening at eight, in 
proof of your united forgiveness? 

A secret: I’m engaged to Gerry 
Heath. 

Contritely, 

Hiipa FEATHERLEY. 

They explained that they were only 
congratulating each other on the happi- 
ness of a very dear friend when, three 
minutes later, Aunt Caroline came to 
them down the path and remonstrated. 
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““Here’s Some Good Tits for Your Wife, Jim’” 


“TI brought you over to the club to tell you. Beginning Monday you're to 
be Manager of your Department. I’ve known for some time that Wilson was 
going into the service and I’ve been sizing up the men to see who could take 
his place. You’ve done good work and when I found you were studying at home nights 
with the International Correspondence Schools I knew you had the right stuff in you. 

“Now you’re getting your first reward. And you won’t stop there. Remember there’s 
always a bigger job waiting for the man trained to fill it.” : 

With the war making ever-increasing demands upon our country’s industries, employers 
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eg my business comes from all over 
cents a box. _ nape om — in spite 
i } Of small profits—how I can afford 
Trial Portion Free Igestios Baraara tO Sell Mountings at factory cost 
or a miniature box Preidest —how I offer diamonds in seven 


qualities and all carat sizes, so that you can now afford to 
sent for 10 cents. wear genuine diamonds at my less than wholesale price. 





Henry Tettow Co. 


Barred Send No Money! 


You take no risk under my free examination 
pin. 5 Just select your diamond and favorite setting from 
my book and I will ship it so that you can examine it with- 
out the slightest obligation to buy. My costly De Luxe 
Book of Diamondsshowsthe world’s most sensational dia- 
mond bargainsand I back them with the only 


Bankable Money-Back 
GUARANTEE 


Issued only by Barnard— Diamond Headquarters 


permits you to cash in your diamond investment within 
one year and to exchange at full value at any time. 
written legal certificate of carat weight, color and value. 


Prices going up every day, save money 
by writing immediately ! 


Barnard & Co. 
Diamond Headquarters 


N.W. Cor. State & Monroe Sts.,Dept. 3988B, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Use this Cupbon for tree ° 
copy THIS SKETCH 1se this Coupon tor Free Book 
illustrators earn from $20, 





BARNARD & CO., pept. 30888 
ae W. Cor, State & Monroe Sts., CHICAGO 


ithout ob! i d 
Balt prety ligation, please send me, Free postage 





plate; also collection of drawings showing possi- 
bilities for YOU. State your pot sped 


The Landon School %, Muststing 


1487 SCHOFIELD BUILDING, CLEVELAND, 0. | ADDRESS 
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A Romance of Old Days on the Spanish Main 
- 
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By that master-craftsman in the 
graceful art of romance-building 


RANDALL PARRISH 


OU'LL do your bit much better if in your hour of relaxation you can 
take your mind far away from the grim problems and deep emo- 
tions of to-day. In ““Wolves of the Sea’’ Randall Parrish has written 

a wholly delightful story of distant days and glamorous scenes and 
romantic lives—a story that you will find infinitely refreshing. For the 
author of “When Wilderness Was King,” “The Last Voyage of the 
Donna Isabel” and ‘“‘Beyond the Frontier” has the conjurer’s gift: he 
makes Romance real. 

“‘Wolves of the Sea’ appears in the good company of “Ace of the Air,’ by 
Edwin Balmer; “‘Pigheads of Circle Ivy,”’ by Lowell Otus Reese; “The 
Black Fox Skin Robe,”’ by Frederick R. Bechdolt; “Free Lances in 
Diplomacy,” by Clarence Herbert New; ‘The Devil's Son,”” by William 
M. McCoy; “The Girl in Hortter’s Cove’ (complete novelette), by Henry 
M. Neely, and many other attractive stories in the June issue of — 


THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


Now on Sale 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, 36 South State Street, Chicago 
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Gen. Gibson Says he Feels that Every Soldier 


Who goes to the Front 


Should Take Nuxated Iron 


Dr. James Francis gz re a physician of __ 
Bellevue Hospital, (Ou Dept.) New York General John 
and the Westchester County Hospital, says every red), the 
soldier and civilian who wants something to help Shion “wing” oo! 
increase his strength and endurance should have red the U.S. 
the prescription below filled and take Nuxated = mer boy at the 
Iron three times daily as did Generals Gibson, far’ “He 1 3" 


years. Hewas 
promoted 









































What every soldier most needs is tre- 
mendous “stay there” strength, power 
and endurance, with nerves of steel and 
blood of iron. To help produce this re- 
sult there is nothing in my experience 
which I have found so valuable as or- 
ganic iron——Nuxated Iron, says Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly Physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital. “I have personally 
found it of such great value as a tonic, 
strength and blood builder that I believe 
if General Gibson’s advice were followed 
many of our fighting men would find it of 
great benefit. In my opinion there is 
nothing better than organic iron——Nux- 
ated Iron——for enriching the blood and 
helping increase strength, energy and 
endurance. 

General Horatio Gates Gibson says 
Nuxated Iron has brought back to him in 
good measure that old buoyancy and 
energy that filled his veins in 1847 
when he made his triumphant entry with 
General Scott into the City of Mexico, 
and he feels that every soldier who goes 
to the front should take Nuxated Iron. 


General David 











is a 

the one and ever-reliable tonic—that — 

he obtained most surprising results — 
from its use in two weeks’ time, 


“I find in Nuxated Iron the one and 
ever-reliable tonic. Two months | 
after beginning the treatment I am 
a well man.” 
If people would only take Nux- — 
ated Iron when they feel weak or ~ 
run-down instead of dosing them- 
selves with habit-forming drugs, 
stimulants and alcoholic beverages, 
there are probably thousands who 
might readily build up their red 
blood corpuscles, increase their 
graye energy, and get themselves 
nto a condition to ward off the mil- 
lions of disease germs that are al- 
most continually around us. It is 
surprising how many people suffer 
from iron deficiency and do not 
know it. If you are not strong or 
well you owe it to yourself to make 
the following test: See how long 
you can work or how far you can 
walk without becoming tired, Next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nux- 
ated Iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how 
much you have gained._ 


Judge Samuel S. Yoder, Statesman, 
Jurist and for 18 years a practis- 
ing physician—formerly Surgeon 
Major in the 
























































































General Horatio aime Gib- 











Mexico in the war of 1847 
with General Winfield Scott. 
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says: “Despite my 
own advanced age. 









Union, says: 
“Nuxated tron 






Another remarkable case is that of 










General David Stuart Gordon, noted In- res, revi- 
dian fighter and hero of the battle of vifies and re- 
Gettysburg. General Gordon says: habilitates the 
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clans were widely recommending organic 
iron to apna = be te “s ao 
stren n worn-o'! es. Ag a resu 

I started taking Nuxated Iron and within a month it had MANUFACTURERS’ NOTB: Nuxated Iron which is prescribed by ~ 
roused my weakened vital forces and made me feel strong =. oA Nee] po a | a Giee, Gone z 
again, giving me endurance such as I never hoped to again = ees ad ae. teh aa ee wall — - a s 
Sane ; ai 0 ys druggists every 
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Another interesting case is that of General John Lincoln —_gimijated, does not injure the teeth, make them black nor upset 
Clem, who at the early age of 12 years was Sergeant in the stomach. The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely 
the U. 8. Army and the last veteran of the Civil War to  gatisfactory results to every purchaser or they will refund your 
remain on the U. 8S. Army active list. General Clem says: money. It is dispensed by all good druggists. 
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ECT TO YOU BY MAIL AT 
DIAMOND CUTTERS PRICES -l4-mel-9-4 i 


Choose _ any ar- 
ticle in ils ah es 
our catalog an 
we will p it 

d to your 
or 


express 0 4 
for your examination 
and approval. It costs noth- 
ing values, 


Money Back in Full Any 
Time Within One Year 


Our i guarantee givesyou the 
pnw hy aos be ame aive ny y'time 
© year, and we give you bac! 
the Fal rice you without 
paid, even 


sB ‘BiG CATALOG FREE 
Diamon Planonde Welch Jewel. oo 
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HEADACHE 
FABLETS. 

&: Headaches, 
ee 
LaGrippe 22Colds 

Women's Aches analils, 

Rheumatic an Sciatic Pains 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


OF THE GREEN BOOK oe. published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 
State of Mlinois, } 
County of Cook. sa 


eontfore me, 8 Notary Public in and for the State end 


county Charles M. Richter, 

who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
Says that he is the Business Manager of The — Ie 
Magazine and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
Management (and if a daily paper, etc.. 
of the aforesaid xr 9 for the date shown in the above 
caption, by Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor. and business managers are: 


Publisher, The Story-Press Corporation. .....sesesssessseccsee 
-1912, North American Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





seseceteseseeeseeeeessscNorth American Bidg., Chicago, Zi. 

Managing Editor, None. 

a Manager, Charles wy Richter........+ eccee 

peeccecncccoseccesores North American Bidg... Chicago, i. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 

individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and 

the names and of owning or ho! 

1 per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 


«North American Bldg., Chicago, Til. 





A. B. Stumer.....-.ss+s-North American B) 


3. That the known bondhclders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, ce other securt securities are: 
one. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above. giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of the stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustee, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona figs owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest, direct or indirect, in the = stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of 
this publication sold or distributed, through the mails or 
otherwise, to vaid subscribers during the six months pre- 


ceding the date shown above is 
(This information is required from daily "publications only. j 


CHARLES M,. RICHTER, Business Manager. 


to and subscribed before me this 19th day of 
a 1918. 
[Seal.] LOUIS H. KERBER, JR. 
(My commission expires Jan. 4, 1921.) 
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The Antikamnia Chemical Co, St Louis 
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makes you 8S & 


of your complexion 


Resinol Soap is not only unusually pure, 
cleansing, and softening, but its regular use 
helps mature give to the skin and hair that 
beauty of perfect health which it is impossible 
to imitate. Tendency to pimples is lessened, 
redness and roughness disappear, and in a very 
short time the complexion usually becomes 
clear, fresh and velvety. 


The soothing, restoring influence that 
makes this possible is the Resinol which this 
soap contains and which physicians prescribe 


ap 


widely, in Resinol Ointment, for the care of 
skin and scalp troubles. 

If the skin is in bad condition through 
neglect or an unwise use of cosmetics, use a 
little Resinol Ointment at first. Resinol Soap 
and Resinol Ointment are sold by all druggist 
and dealers in toilet goods. Fora trial size free, 
write to Dept. 6-E, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 

Its extreme purity, its freedom from alkali 
and its gentle medication adapt Resinol Soap 
peculiarly to the care of the hair and of a baby’s 
easily-irritated skin, 
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Your Hair Can Look 
~ Youthful Again 


ON’T give up the pleasures and oppor- 
tunities of youth because advancin 
years have turned your hair gray an 

faded, or streaked it with gray. You can 
easily bring back all its youthful dark 
color and lustre, safely and surely, by 
proper treatment with 
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ARANTEED 

(GU ) who have The American Boy magazine in 
their homes appreciate its value as a power- 
Q-Ban restores the original color of the ful influence for positive good. Its bright, 
ually, uniformly and naturally. ings clean stories, articles, departments and pic- 
its —— — and eg = ——_ tures make practical patriotism understand- 

vigora’ ip and hair and keeps them 
healthy. Positively eradicates dandruff. ! pmo genset te na malted 


should regularly read 
Q-Ban is not a dye. It will not stain the scalp, rub or THE 
wash off, or p t shampooing and waving. Easily wal 
applied. Never makes the hair unsightly. To the 
woman whose hair is gray, streaked with gray or $1.50 2 year 


fadeg Q-Ban Hair Color Restorer is a toilet necess- 

ity. Sold by all reliable druggists on Money-Back Ica copy ea (300,00 boys read ft) 
news-stands, “The Biggest, Brightest, Best Maga- 

Guarantee. Price 7c. zine for Boys in all the World.’ 


Q-Ban THE SPRAGUE PUB. CO., 269 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Hair Tonic § | 
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for years Editor of Lippincott 


dandruff, keeps 

hair soft and pro- 

motes its Eg Ensures a penithy scalp. Your 
i 0 Pek OB 
Toilet Soap and Q-Ban Odorless Depilatory. ay 


HESSIG-ELLIS DRUG CO. 
_.MEMPHIS TENN. 
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I Simply Must Make More Money 


I am not a professional ad- 
vertising writer. I am sim- 
ply a salaried man and believe 
thousands of men have ex- 
perienced the same problem 
which confronted me. 


When I was married four 
years ago my salary was $100 
a mont 

It wasn’t quite enough for 
us for all the things we 
wanted. ‘‘It will soon be 
larger,’’ I promised my wife. 
“It won’t be long before I 
have $2500 a year.’’ 

Well, four years passed 
and my salary has been in- 
creased to $2500. But the 
increase in salary is not in 
proportion to the increase 
in our expenses. 


To be sure, there are four 
of us now, but we don’t 
spend a cent unnecessarily. 
We aren’t extravagant and 
yet we are harder up than 
when I was getting $1200. 


To earn more — learn more 


I had a solemn session with 
myself when I realized my pre- 
dicament. 

About that time an advertisement 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
caught my eye. it was the story 
of a big man—a $100,000 man —a 
successful man who wanted to be- 
come more successful. 

I thought if it was good for a 
$100,000 man it should be good for 
a $2500 man. Anyway, it cost noth- 
ing to find out. 

I am now in my fifth month of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course. . Already, I can note my 


improvement. I haven’t had a raise, 
but I am not worrying about that 
now. 


I have something that the other 
fellows in my class haven’t and 
aren’t getting. If the company I 
am working for doesn’t recognize 
the fact, there are other companies 
that will, 


The solution — increased 
earning power 


I am fitting myself for one of 
those jobs that is always looking for 
men and am preparing to leave be- 
hind me forever the kind of a job 
that men have to look for. 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute has 
asked me to write my experience for the 
benefit of other men. I do it gladly. I hope 
a thousand of them will clip the coupon on 
this page, as I did four months ago. It was 
the key that opened the door for me. 


It is the only door of hope I see for the 
two thousand, three thousand and four thou- 
sand-dollar men, to fit themselves so that 
they will earn more money. 


I’m doing it, and it’s the most interest- 
ing and richest experience of my life. 


“Forging Ahead in Business’’ 


Every man and woman with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to bigger, surer 
success, should read our book, ‘‘ Forging 
Ahead in Business,’’ which we will be glad 
to send you free. Simply fill out and send 
the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
105 Astor Place New York City 





Send me ‘‘FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS’’—Free 
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Do harry and finish, so | can try it too! 


tried ‘the most famous skin 


lrealment ever formulated oe. 


If not, you, like this girl, should begin tonight to get the benefit of 
this famous skin treatment, which will bring to your skin the delicate 
color, the lovelier freshness and clearness you nave always wanted. 


Is there some condition of your skin that is 
keeping it from being the attractive one you 
want it to be? 

Whatever it is—it can be corrected. 

Every day as old skin dies, new skin forms in 
its place. By the proper external treatment you 
can make the new skin just what you would love 
to have it. 


Begin this famous skin treat- 

ment tonight. 

Once a day, just before retiring, dip a wash- 
cloth in warm water and hold it to your face 
until the skin is softened. Then lather your 
cloth well with Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water. Apply it to your face and distrib- 
ute the lather thoroughly. 

Now, with the tips of your fingers, work this 
cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face fora few 
minutes with a piece of ice. Be particular to 
rinse the skin thoroughly and dry it carefully. 


The first time you use this treatment you will 
begin to realize the change it is going to make in 
your skin. ‘This treatment keeps your skin so 
active that the new delicate skin which forms 
every day cannot help taking on that greater 
loveliness for which you have longed. 

A 25¢ cake is sufficient fora month or six 
weeks of this famous skin treatment. 

Get a cake today. 


Send now for booklet of famous 
skin treatments 


Send 5c and we will send you a 
booklet giving all of the Woodbury 
treatments, together with a cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap large 
enough for a week of any Wood- 
bury treatment, Send to-day. Ad- 
dress The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1705 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 
1705 Sherbrooke St., Perth. Ontario. 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


UR Government has requested that we put at the disposal 
of the War Department our entire output of the “mak- 
ings’’—‘*‘BULL’’ DURHAM tobacco. 

And we have complied—fully, gladly. For whatever 
the Government wants, whatever it needs, it must have from 
us and from you fully and with a generous heart. 

We have been sending immense quantities of ‘‘Bull’’ to 
our men at the front, and at the same time trying to supply 
consumers at home. But now we are asked to give ail our 
output :— 36,000,000 sacks, 2,000,000 Ibs., 100 carloads of 
*“*BULL’’ DURHAM every month. 

This call means more than just huge figures to me and I 
know it will mean more than figures to the hundreds of thou- 
sands of men everywhere in the country who “‘roll their own” 
and who look upon that little muslin sack of good old “‘Bull”’ 
as a personal, everyday necessity. 

It means that the Government has found that our fighting 
men need the “makings.” 

But, if ““Bull’’ is a necessity to you, here, in the peaceful 
pursuit of your daily life, how much greater its necessity to 
those splendid Americans who have gone to fight for you— 
to win this war for you. 

I know that you will think of them as | do—only of them. 
I know there will not be a single complaint. I know that you 
will give up your share of ‘Bull,’ however long you have en- 
joyed it, however close it is to you, as you will give up any- 
thing you have if it is made clear to you that our forces over 
there need it. 

That the Government has requested the whole output of 
“Bull,” the night and day output of all of our factories, must 
make this absolute need clear to you. 

And I know that you will not forget the little muslin sack 
—gone for the present on its mission of hope and inspiration 
to our boys in the trenches. 

“Bull” will come back, with ribbons of honor. Have no 


fear. 
, hia President 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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